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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 



The uiuvenal success and popularity achieved by M. Salomoa 
Remach*s mamial of ait-histoiy, which is now in its third French 
edition, and has been translated into all European languages, have 
^ made it the publisher's pleasant duty to prepare a new edition of his 
7^ Yernon. T'nis appeared two years ago under the title The SUny of 
(^ Art throughout die Ages. Apollo^ the name of the French original, 
with its imi^ied relation to Minerpa^ an earlier work by die same 
audior, was not retained in the first Fjiglish issue, as it was sup- 
posed it might not clearly indicate die general scope of die work 
to the English-q>eaking public But the book is now so widely 
known that there is no longer any occasion for a gloss, and die 
publisher gladly reverts to M. Reinach's graceful and suggestive 
tide. 

The new edition has been careful^ revised by the author. A 
number of interesting illustrations have been added, certain unsatis- 
f adoiy blocks have been replaced by new <Hies, and the bibliographies 
have been expanded and brought up to date. 

The slisJit additions made, widi the author's approval, in die 
sections dealing with British artists and art-treasures, are indicated 
in the present issue by square brackets. 
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PREFACE 

With the exception of the last, which I have altered and re- 
written several times, all these lectures appear more or less exactly 
as given by me at the Ecole du Louvre in 1902-1903. I claim it 
as a merit for them, that they have stood the test of oral delivery. 
The dissent and approval of an audience, some echo of which 
always reaches the lecturer, are the most instructive of guides to 
him; I have taken them into account in revising these lessons for 
publication, just as I took note of them when lecturing. 

Every science requires not only special works of erudition, but 
synthetic exposition, written and spoken. In such exposition, 
general ideas are necessarily of the iirst and facts of the second 
, importance, whereas in erudite instruction, every hour of synthesis 
should, as Fustel de Coulanges has said, be based on a year of 
analysis. This hour does not come to all men; but when it comes, 
it is well to profit by it. and, better still, to make others profit. 

At the Ecole du Louvre, I finished each of my lessons with a few 
words of bibliography, restricting myself to the mention of three or 
four recent and indispensable works. In publishing these lectures I 
have thought it well to develop this feature more especially. I have 
been very moderate with regard to antique art, because there are 
many accessible books of reference; I myself have published one or 
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two. But there is scarcely anything touching the Middle Ages and 
modern times even in the largest works. I have had to build up a 
complete bibliography, and I am sure it will prove useful. After 
careful consideration, I deliberately excluded all works bearing 
rather upon archaeology than on art-history. I have also excluded, 
with few exceptions, all books and articles published before 1 880, 
and more especially large and expensive volumes, only to be found 
in important libraries. On the other hand, I have freely quoted 
good popular works and articles in reviews, particularly those of the 
Cazelte des Beaux-Arts, which has a wide circulation, may be pur* 
chased in single numbers, and has no good indices. If my text 
appeals primarily to beginners and to the leisured classes, I may 
hope that even the most highly educated will be able to glean in the 
bibliographies; they will also Hnd there references to many works 
and artists which I have omitted to mention, or have only mentioned 
in passing in the text, being anxious to avoid a monotonous enumera- 
tion of proper names. 

The title Apollo reminds my readers that this book is intended to 
be a companion volume to Minerva, an introduction to the Greek 
and Latin classics published by me in 1 889, and still maintaining its 
popularity after four large editions. I hope that Apollo may share 
the good fortune of his sister, and that by disseminating the principles 
of art-history, he may gain new adherents for that antique Wisdom, 
that Minerva of the Acropolis, which, far from teaching us to neglect, 
the study of mediaeval and modern art will help us to enjoy more 
perfecdy. S. REINACH. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ART 
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IhtRrittJttr Hanltxt. — Prthiihrlc Falnllngi In Cmt Diedlij^.—Tht Caea <J Ptrlteti 
andaflhc Purtnta.—Tlie Magic Eltiaal la PrtmlBiic Warki if A rf. 

Human industry is ihc outcome of need, or as the proverb has it. 
necessity is the mother of invention. From the first dawn of 
humanity, man was obliged to fashion tools, weapons, and clothing, 
to provide himself with shelter against the fury of the elements and 
the attacks of wild beasts. He was industrious of necessity before 
he became an artist by choice. 

A work of art differs in one essential characteristic from those 
products of human activity which supply the immediate wants of 
life. Let us consider a palace, a picture. The palace mi^t be 
merely a very large house, and yet provide a satisfactory shelter. 
Here, the element of art is superadded to that of utility. In a 
statue, a picture, utility is no longer apparent. The elemmt of art 
is isolated. 

This element, sometimes accessory, sometimes isolated, is itself a 

product of human activity, but of an activity peculiarly free and 

disinterestid, the object of which is not to satisfy an immediate need, 
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but to evoke a sentiment, a lively emotion — admiration, pleasure, 
curiosity, sometimes even terror. 

Art, in whatever degree it may manifest itself, appears to us 
under the dual aspect of a luxury and a diversion. 

Its object being the evocation of sentiment in others, art is 
primarily a social phenomenon. Man fashions a tool for his own 
use, but he decorates it to please his fellow-men, or to excite their 
admiration. 

No society, however rudimentary, has altogether ignored art. It 
is to be found in embryo in the strange tattooed devices that cover 
the body of the savage, as also in his efforts to give an agreeable 
shape to the handle of his hatchet or of his knife. 

The study of primitive art may be carried on in two ways: by 
the observation of living savages, or by examination of the relics of 
primaeval savages found buried in the soil. It is interesting to find 
that the two methods have, on the whole, the same results. Art 
manifests itself first in the desire for symmetry, which is analogous 
to the rhythm of poetry and music, and the taste for colour, not so 
arranged as to produce images, but applied or exhibited to please 
the eye. It goes on to trace ornaments composed of straight or 
curved, parallel or broken lines. Man next attempts to reproduce 
the animals that surround him, first in the round, afterwards in relief 
and by means of drawing; finally he essays, though timidly, the 
imitation of the human figure and of vegetation. This suggestion 
of evolution may be verified by observing children, who, in our 
civilised society, offer a parallel with primitive savagery. A child 
delights successively in symmetry, colour, the juxtaposition and inter- 
lacement of lines. When he begins to draw, his first scrawls are 
the silhouettes of animals, which interest him much more than his 
fellow-creatures ; it is not until later that he draws men and plants. 

A science born in the nineteenth century, prehistoric archaeology, 
has revealed to us the fruits of human industry at a period pro- 
digiously remote, centuries anterior to the building of the pyramids 
of Egypt and the palaces of the Babylonian kings. 

Geologists have given the name quaternary) period to this epoch, 
because it was the last of the four great geological periods. The 
aspect of the earth was very different to that it wears at present. 
To mention but one or two divergences, France was not then 
separated from England by the Straits of Dover, nor Sicily from 
Italy by the Straits of Messina. Sweden, Denmark, and Scotland 
were buried under a sheet of polar ice; the glaciers of the Alps 
were of vast extent; one descended as far as Lyons. 
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In the quaternary period, horses, cattle, and goats already existed 
both in Elnglauad and in France, but as wild animals; man had 
not domesticated them, and 
ignorant of agriculture, he 
lived solely on the fruits of 
plants and the spoils of hunt- 
ing and Eshing. In addition 
to the species which still per- 
sist, there were others which 
have disappeared, such as the 
mammoth and the rhinoceros 
with divided nostrils; and 
odien again which now exist 
only in warmer climates than 

ours, such as the hippo- prm, ih. r,.^.^ j ?*^j ^"'r. ^ 
potamus, the hyjcna, and the (Bnosh Museum.) 

lion, or in colder latitudes, 

such as the reindeer. Man. armed with clubs, flint axes, and horn 
daggers, contrived lo nourish himself on the flesh of cattle, horses, 
and reindeer, which he took in snares, or hunted down in the chase. 
Armed with a harpoon of bone or horn, he also killed fish, and so 
varied his diet. 

The quaternary period lasted for thousands of years, coming to 
an end some 10,000 or 12,000 years before the Christian era, 
according to the most moderate calculations of the geologists. It 
closed when the climate, the fauna, and the flora of Europe had 
become much what they are to-day, when the last reindeer of the 
Alps and Pyrenees had disappeared after the last mammoth. 

We are beginning to acquire soroe exact knowledge of the phases 
of this long period: we know that there was an earlier one, when 
the climate was hot and very damp; a later one, when it was cold 
and dry. 

During the first phase, man, hunter or &sher, lived on the banks 
of the rivers, then much broader than now. He made itint axes 
which have been found in thousands in the valleys of the Thames, 
of the Somme, the Mame, &c., deep beneath the sands piled up by 
rivers in flood. Many of these axes, triangular or oval in shape, are 
carved with great dexterity by means of small chips flaked off the 
stone, and show a regularity of outline which testifies to the delight 
of primitive man in symmetry. It seems probable that die men of 
this period lived in the open air, or in huts made of the branches of 
trees; no traces of their habitations have bem found. 
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Our knowledge (J the second period is more abundant. The 
reindeer, non-existent in the earlier phaM, became as numerous as 
horses or kine, furnishing man not only with succulent meat, but 
with horn, bone, and tendons, which lent themselves to the lirst 
essays of industry and art. Daggers, harpoons, stilettoes, and 
various implements made of reindeer horn have been unearthed; 
and also carved reindeer-horns and bones, covered with reliefs and 
drawings. 

The man who lived on reindeer's flesh had remarked the chro- 
matic qualities of certain earths, more particularly of ochre. He 
was fond of vivid colours, and it is probable that like the savages of 
OUT own times he painted his body. But he did much more than 
this. On the walls and roofs of ^e caves where he sought shelter 
from the cold (which at that period obtained for nine months of the 
year) , he amused himself 
by engraving and painting 
animals with extraordinary 
dexterity. During the last 
few years, prehistoric paint- 
ings of die highest interest 
have been discovered in 
many of the caves of Perigord 
and the Pyrenees. 

In those caves of France. 

where it has been possible to 

observe the superposition of 

no. >.— UAMHOTB ENOAvzi. ON VOX. [hg yarious Strata of civilisa- 

(C™oiCo>nbardlB.I>«d<^.> ^-^^^ -^ ,^^^ (^^ j^^^^j ^^^ 

hgures in the round, carved in stone, or in the bones of mammoth 
and reindeer, lay buried more deeply, and are consequently earlier, 
than those carved in relief or drawn. Drawings made with a style. 
the products of this art In its greatest perfection, are contemporary 
with paintings, which show the same characteristics, and deserve no 
less admiration. 

Of these characteristics, the most striking is realism. Fancy 
seems to be absolutely excluded; whether represented alone or in 
groups, the animals are depicted with a correctness to which we find 
no parallel in the art of the modern savage. The next characteristic 
is sobriety. There are no useless details; certain animal forms of 
this period, either engraved or painted, will bear comparison with 
the fine animal-studies of modern artists. Finally — and this is 
perhaps the most extraordinary trait of all — the artist of the reindeer 
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age is in love with life and movement; he likes to represent his 
animals in lively and picturesque attitudes ; he seizes and reproduces 
their movements with extra- 
ordinary precision. 

It must, of course, be 
understood that these eulogies 
do not apply to all the worlcs 
of art of the cave-dwellers. 
They apply to perhaps thirty 
or forty specimens, carved, 
engraved, or painted, among 
the hundreds that have been 
collected and reproduced. 
Then, as always, there were 
gifted artists and mediocre 
artists. But in this rapid "°- s-^"™" ^"""i™. "™ ''""™ "" * 

sketch of the art of all ages, (Cave ol Fond dt Gaume, Dordggne.) 

I must confine myself to RinnadipA:o^d'Aniiir«p<^eit.iaiy,i(Ki. 
the mention of masterpieces, 

and the masteipieces of the reindeer period are worthy of Ae name- 
How and where was this art developed? Il is evident that its 
finest productions were the final outcome of a long progression. 
The man of the quaternary period, like the modern man, was 
perhaps born with the artistic instinct, but he was not born an artist. 
Many generations had to pass before he had learnt to draw the 
outline of an animal correctly with his sharpened flint, before his 
Rrst essays, his first scrawls, took on the dignity of true works of art. 
Our knowledge of this period is as yet far too restricted to enable 
us to trace the stages of this development. It is indeed possible, 
and even probable, that it began in another part of Europe, for the 
reindeer, which did not exist in France in the warm phase of the 
quaternary period, must then have abounded in the more northern 
regions, and there is every reason to suppose that the ancestors of 
the reindeer hunters of Perigord and the Pyrenees flourished 
together with dieir favourite game. The evolution of art, however, 
cannot have made much progress in this primitive field; and, no 
doubt, it was in the basin of the Garonne that it was accelerated 
and accomplished. When the cold period came to an end, the 
reindeer disappeared almost suddenly, and was replaced by the stag. 
At this epoch, which marks the close of the quaternary p>eriod, the 
drawings become rare and finally disappear altogether. The civilisa- 
tion of the reindeer-hunters seems to have died out. or to have 
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migrated with die reindeer towards die north of Europe. But, so 
far, no trace of it has come to li^t, nor has it been possible to 
establish any deBnite connection between the art of the reindeer- 
hunters and that of civilisations of great antiquity, though certainly 
more recent than theirs, such as those of Egypt and Babylonia. 

Thus we find that the art of quaternary France forms a clearly 
defined phase in the very genesis of art history. We may trace the 
successive apparition of the desire for symmetry, of sculpture, baS' 
relief, engraving, and painting: of all the loftier forms of art, archi- 
tecture alone is absent. 

Hie masterpiece of this phase of art is perhaps the group of 
stags (Fig. 4) engraved on an antler discovered in the cave of 
Lorthet (H. Pyrenees), First we see the hind feet of a stag 
which is galloping away. Next comes anodier galloping stag, in 
an attitude first revealed to us in modern times by instantaneous 
photography as applied to the analysis of rapid movement. An 
artist of our own day, Aime Morot, first made use of the knowledge 
gleaned from photographs, and reproduced this action in his horses. 
It was unknown to all the artists of intermediate ages. The second 
stag is followed by a doe, turning her head to bell and call her 
fawn; her action again is like that of the deer in front of her. 
Between the animals the artist drew some salmon, as if to fill up the 
empty spaces; above the last stag, he placed two pointed 
lozenges. It has been suggested that these constitute a signature. 
But what is the meaning of the salmon? This association of the 
great river-fish with the stag 
is doubtless due to some re- 
ligious idea; the artist com- 
bined the two species which 
formed the principal nourish- 
ment of his tribe or clan. It 
is, in fact, to be noted that 
all the animals represented 
by quaternary art are of the 
comestible kinds, which sav- 
ages engraved or painted in 

n"" A~'"'°'"T ""'.T'TL '^'^^ ^ attract them by a 

... . .« .. „..., „. „ ^^^ ^^ magic sympathy. 

J J Civilised man makes hyper- 
bolic use of the expression 
" the magic of art." The primitives actually believed in it. 

In a cave in the department of the Indre, a slab of schist was 
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recently discovered, decorated with a gallopmg reindeer, another 
example of the taste for movement, combined with precision and 
sobriety of outlme, which characterised the best artists of this period. 

Of their paintings, the finest, those in the cave of Altamira near 
Santander in Spain, were only copied in 1902 (Fig. 6). Other 
specimens found in the caves of Perigord (Figs. 2, 3) are also of 
the deepest interest. 

In one of these caves was found a stone lamp, ornamented widi 
a beautiful incised representation of an ibex. The artists of the 
period must have made use of such lamps when graving and painting 
their decorations, for the ornamented portions of the caves are quite 
dark, even in broad day- 
light 

Among all these surpris- 
ing discoveries, this seems 
to be the most amazing! 
These paintings, consisting 
sometimes of over a hun- 
dred animals of large 
dimensions, could only have 
been executed, and were 
only visible, by ■ artificial 
light I Why then did their 
authors take the trouble to 
execute them> Was it 
only to please the eye of 
the reindeer-hunter, when, retiring to his cavern at ni^tfall. he 
made his evening meal on the spoils of the chase, by the dim light 
of smoking lamps filled with oil from the fat of deer? 

It is impossible to accept such an hypodtesis. I have already 
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spoken of the magic element in the works of art carved, engraved, 
or painted by primitive man. They show us the first steps of 
humanity in die path which led to the worship of animals (as in 
Egypt) , then to that of idols in human shape (as in Greece) , and 
finally to that of divinity as a purely spiritual conception. The study 
of the birth of religion is interwoven with that of the origin of art. 
Born simultaneously, art and religion weie closely connected for 
long ages; their ajfinity is still evident enough to die thinking mind. 
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The extinction of the civilisation of the reindeer-hunters seems to 
have been brought about by a change of climate. Some geological 
phenomenon hitherto unexplained caused a cessation of the cold, 
which was succeeded by torrential rains and damp warmth. The 
reindeer, for which the present climate of St. Petersburg is too hot, 
disappeared or migrated; the caves, invaded by streams of water, 
and often swept by the rivers in flood, became uninhabitable; vast 
plains were transformed into swamps. The population of France 
was not, indeed, annihilated, but it certainly diminished very greatly, 
the reduction being brought about partly by the change of climate, 
partly by emigration. The civilisation of the reindeer age dis- 
appeared. When we find traces of a new civilisation in France, it 
is marked by a poverty and coarseness that reveal the catastrophes 
among which it was brought forth. A new humanity may almost 
be said to have come intp being; and if that of the quaternary age 
had required thousands of years to evolve true works of art, some 
thirty or forty centuries had again to pass before works of art worthy 
of the name were produced in Western Europe. 

The first buildings of the present period (using the term in its 
geological sense) are the camps or remains of villages, where the 
chief evidences of human activity are the flint implements of a primi- 
tive type known as celts, and fragments of coarse pottery with 
incised ornaments. These latter mark an industrial progress, for the 
artists of the reindeer age knew nothing of pottery. To a later 
epoch, some 4,000 or 3.000 years before Christ, belong the first 
traces of those encampments built upon piles on the banks of lakes 
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in Switzerland and France, 

and known as lacustrine 

dwelling.. Tho. were 

used as places of refuge 

and as workshops. The 

civilisation of the lake- 

dwellers is familiar to us, 

for thousands of objects 

fashioned by them have 

been discovered embedded 

in the mud. Among these, 

no. 7.— DOLMEB OT KOKoNNo "" addition to hand - made 

(Mcrbihui, Biituny.) pottefy. are hatchets of 

polished stone, sometimes 

very elegant in shape, arms, tools, and pendants; but not a single 

work of art has come to lighL 

This polished stone period to which the lakendwellings belong, 
was also die age when in other regions of Europe, notably in 
Brittany, the Cevennes, England, Denmark and Sweden, men began 
to raise those huge tombs of undressed stone known as dolmens 
(Fig. 7), the obelisks known as menhirs, the circles of rough stone 
known as cromlechs, and long lines of massive blocks such as those 
of Carnac (Fig. 8). The dolmens are indubitably of the same 
period as the most ancient of the lacustrine dwellings, for in both 
polished stone axes have been discovered, whereas there is scarcely 
a trace of metals. 

The phase of human history on which we are now touching is 
marked by two innovations of the highest importance: the culture 
of cereals and the domestication of animals. Carbonised cereals 



(Urabihan, Bniuoy.) 
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and heaps of nwDure have been found in the 

mud of the lake-dwellings, and it is more 

than probable that the civilisation of the 

dolmen-builders was analogous to that of the 

lake-dwellers. We cannot now inquire into 

die question how man lirst conceived the idea 

of domesticating animals, sowing corn, barley, 

millet, and flax: it will be sufficient to 

point out that these immense advances in 

civilisation were made before the discovery 

of metals. 

The construction of lake-dwellings and of 

dolmens continued even after man had begun 

to make use of gold and co;q>er, the first 

two metals he knew. A litde later the dis- ^^ —carved henbh 

covery of tin, and some happy incident PuliirtivE siatom. 

which led to the idea of fusing tin and (Saint Sonin, Aveyion.) 

cof^r, placed a new metal, bronze, at 

man's disposal, and thus gave a considerable impetus to material 

civilisation. 

Lake-dwellings of the age of bronze have been discovered, the 

axes, swords, and metal ornaments of which bear witness to the 

advanced stage of technical probciency reached by their inhabitants. 

But in the dolmens, only very simple bronze objects, such as beads. 

buttons, and knives have been found; the practice of burying the 

dead in dolmens must therefore have been discontinued before the 

abandonment of the lake-dwellings (B.C. 1000?). 

The total absence of pure 
works of art at this period 
is a subject of much sur- 
prise to archnologists. If 
we except a few wretched 
I figures in terra cotta. a few 

menhirs rudely carved into 
a semblance of the human 
form (Fig. 9), there are no 
images either of men or 
animals. But, on the other 
hand, linear decoration is 
very hi(^ly developed. On 
the litde island of Gavrinis, 
off the coast of Morbihant 



(Mcct^han, BriUany.) 
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rises one of those huge mounds of earth called tumuli. Inside the 
tumulus is a dolmen, approached by a long alley bordered with 
enormous blocks of granite. These blocks are covered with elaborate 
designs, carved with flint implements, works which must have cost 
their authors an infinity of time and trouble (Fig. 10). We find a 
few axes introduced among the ornament, but nothing resembling 
any living creature. There is a similar monument in Ireland, at 
New Grange, near Dublin. Here the walls are covered with 
designs very like those at Gavrinis, and perhaps older. In Den- 
mark. Sweden, Spain, and Portugal there are other large dolmens, 
in all of which representations of human and animal life are likewise 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The existence of art in the age of bronze is manifested by the 
graceful form of such objects as spears, daggers, swords, bracelets, 
ises, etc., and also by the purely 



linear ornament with which they 
are embellished. This ornament 
consists of dog'toothing, triangles, 
zigzags, rectangles, dotted bands, 
and concentric circles, showing 
a variety and ingenuity of com- 
bination that bear witness to the 
decorative instinct of the potters 
and bronze-workers of the age 
(Fig. II). But the decoration is 
invariably and exclusively linear, 
as if some religious law, some fear 
Fic, II.— BBONZE BRACELET. of maleiicent sorccry. had for- 

Found ai R^aiion, Hauits Aipes, bidden the representation of men 

(Mu^um, St. certnam.) ^^^ animals. In Western Europe 

this was the case for centuries, with some unimportant exceptions, 
even after the introduction of iron tools and weapons. The utmost 
achieved by the Gauls before Caesar's conquest of Gaul was the 
execution of a few animals in bronze, and of a few more or less 
shapeless figures on coins. Before a new plastic art arose among 
them, the Gauls, who excelled alike as workers in metal and in 
enamel, had to become the pupils of Roman artists, themselves disciples 
of the Greeks. In Great Britain, as in the regions now included in 
the German Empire, it was also Roman conquest or Roman com- 
merce which led to the tardy adoption of figure-ornament. Sweden 
and Denmark only began to produce it towards the period of the 
downfall of the Empire, though the inhabitants of these countries 
12 
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had continuously manu- 
factured weapons, orna- 
ments, and vases of metal, 
decorated with an as- 
tonishing variety of linear 
motives (Fig. 12). All 
this was art, for it was in 
the nature of luxury and 

amusement; but it was i 

incomplete art, for the 
imitation of living nature 
had no place in it. 

Dolmens and menhirs 
mark the beginnings of 
architecture, but of archi- 
tecture scarcely worthy of 

die name, for decoration "o. u.— bronie plaoue. 

plays hardly any part in F™»d i. s™fc-.^ (Si«khoi„, Mu«a-n.) 

it, and the elements of construction can claim no excellence other 
than that of a massive solidity. The only monument of this nature 
which has any artistic character is the circle of triliths, each con- 
sisting of two upri^ls with a lintel, at Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain, but the blocks of stone are hewn, and Stonehenge does not 
apparently date from a more remote period than the bronze age 
(Fig. 13). After diis age, the only stone buildings of Western 
Europe were walls of defence ; the dwellings and even the temples 
were of wood. It was the Roman Conquest, again, which gave 
die Gauls the principles and the first models of architecture. 
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Tlius we see that the genius of the artt, after having flourithed ia 
France for several thousands of years before the Christian era. 
underwent a long eclipse of at least forty centuries, givbg place to 
a decorative sentiment that excluded the representation of living 

This was, happily, not the case on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. Stone axes like those of Saint-Acheul have been 
discovered in Egypt and on the coast of Asia; but so far, we have 
no evidences that art had developed there in the quaternary age, 
nor do we find there traces of anything analogous to the marvellous 
drawings of the reindeer hunters. 
On the other hand, the second stone 
age in Egypt was marked by a 
civilisation no less consummate than 
rapidly achieved. Of the corre- 
sponding period in Babylon we know 
little as yet; but thanks to the 
recent researches of Messrs. Morgan, 
Amelineau, and Flinders Petrie in 
Egypt, we know that the Egyptians, 
before they had begun to use bronze 
and iron, produced thousands of 
fictile vases decorated with paintings, 
large flint knives most admirably 
worked, articles of luxury, and per- 
sonal ornaments of hippopotamus- 
ivory and schist, and vases of hard 
stone. Before the epoch of the 
Pharaohs, which was also that of the 
introduction of metals, Egypt, though 
destitute of architecture, boasted a 
very flourishing industry, which did 
not hesitate to essay the representation of human figures, animals, 
and plants, in painting, in terra colla. in ivory, and in schist. It is 
true that these essays are exiremely nide, and that the personages 
drawn or engraved by the Egyptians of the stone age resemble the 
sketches of savages; but the Egyptian savage possessed a manual 
dexterity superior to that of his western contemporaries, and, for 
him, art was not confined to linear decoration. 

Let us examine the flint-knife, ornamented with a ^eet of 

engraved gold, in the Museum of Cairo. Gold, which is found in 

its raw state, was known in the later stone age; it was, perhaps, this 
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metal which suggested the discovery and employment of others. 
The style of the engraved animals — serpents, lions, and antelopes — 
is totally different from that which obtained in the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs ; but it is already a style which aims at the suggestion of 
life (Fig. 14). 

This object, however, is exceptional in quality. To get a general 
idea of primitive Egyptian art, we must study the painted vases 
M^iich have been discovered in large numbers in the burial-places of 
Abydos and Negadah (Upper Egypt) . Some of these are decorated 
with paintings of ostriches, and of Nile boats, with flags fore and 
aft; there are also human 
figures in attitudes expressive 
of adoration or distress. Other 
examples of these gestures are 
to be seen in the terra cotta 
figures at Negadah, which 
appear to be tattooed all over. 
From the same necropolis wp 

have little figures in ivory and ^. ,^,_,^^,^, „« ^,„,„ve EGvn.A« 
u schist, dating, no doubt, vases. 

from about the year 4500 B.C. (Mu«um. Cairo.) 

. ■"' «"^ f'^spe'^ srraia or me j'Sirfiw, vol. ii. (Lhoui. Paris,) 

city of Troy, excavated by 

Schliemann, as also in the more archaic tombs of the Archi- 
pelago, vases and primitive figurines have been discovered which 
may be compared to those found in Egypt, though they are 
not in any sense imitations. Here, also, the civilisation of the 
stone age. though not strictly speaking artistic, reveals elements 
other than those of the purely decorative style. On the other hand, 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean did not, during the bronze 
age, show a development of geometric decoration equal to that 
achieved in the west and north of Europe. A parallel may be 
found in the fact that Mussulman art, which refrained from the 
representation of the human figure, reached a higher stage of 
development in the science of ornament than the western art of the 
Middle Ages. 

We have now come to the period verging on the year 4000 B.C. 
At this epoch, Babylon and Egypt took the lead in civilisation, and 
prepared the way for the splendour of classic art. From about the 
year 2500 B.C. a new centre of activity was formed in the Archi- 
pelago, and developed with extraordinary rapidity. After a tem- 
porary eclipse about the year 1000 B.C. Greece entered upon her 
15 
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triumphal progress towards the art of PhJdJai and Praxiteles. 
Greece had to submit to Rome, wd Rome to conquer part of the 
ancient world, before Italy and the west of Europe at last parti- 
cipated in the radiance of ^is manifestation. It was destined to die 
out in Greece, as it had already died out in Egypt and Assyria, and 
to dawn again, after a fresh eclipse, in Western Europe, which, 
from the year 1000 A.D., became and has remained the home of 
art. This rapid survey will have indicated the divisions of my 
subject, and prepared my readers for the developments I propose to 
trace. 
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EGYPT. CHALD/EA, AND PERSIA 

ArllnEtyl>l unikr Ihc Pharonhi.—Tht Sallt Ra/oaL—TlK CharacltrUIci of EtutHan Arl.— 
Ea»taa TliJtpIa.—Kxmak.—EfUfl'im Slallia, Flfurlna, Bat-rrllr/t, and Palnllnft In 
Tbmii.— The Scribe in the Laucre.—CamKnlloni of EaiUlan Ari.—Lantc't "Lam iff 
FronlalHa. "—Eaipllan Deeoraltot Molina.— Tht Uea^Durallon Jomlnanl In Eairtliin 
An.—ChalJictm Ad: Tl<t MonumtnH of Tdlq, near BaBiir<ih.~A,ni'lon Art: Tht 
Bci-rtlitfl of Iht PoLki: of Nioath.—AtmTian Pilaca.— TuPt of Ani'lon Ttmpla — 
PcfwIanArl: Tht PiUaca of Suta and PtrntpobL—Tht Fi^ac ri ArdnHt in Iht LouBrt.— 
Hmilt Ah hattd on thai vf Atm<la.—Tht Phxniclam: Purcii IndvilTlal Charocltr of 
Ihdr ArL—Jaelih Ail dtriord ftom Ihal if Aav'la.— The AnUiiallu of Indian and CUnat 
An a Dlluiloa.—Btlh iabKd/iam Greece. 

The art of historic Egypt, the Egypt of the Pharaohs, began about 
Ac year 4000 B.C. The so-called Andeni Empire lasted from 
about this date to the year 3000 B.C. ; the Middle Empire, destroyed 
by the incursion of the shniherds of the desert, or Hycsos, from 
3000 to 2000 B.C. and die A'eii. Empire from 1 700 to 1 1 00. This 
was succeeded by a long period of decadence, only temporarily 
arrested, from 720 to 525 
B.C. by a brilliant Renais- 
sance under the Pharaohs of 
Sai's (Saite period). In 525, 
Egypt was conquered by the 
Persians, b 332 by Alexan- 
der, and then successively by 
the Romans, the Arabs, the 
Turks, the French and the 
Engli^. She has never re- 
gained her independence since ""' '^'~"'''^^'^^^^^^^^^ '"^ "' ™' 
525 B.C. But m our own (R«™«rucied bj. ch. chipi«.) 

tmies she has achieved a 
prosperity almost equal to that of her period of ancient splendour. 

The history of Egyptian art which we are able to trace in 
existing monuments, b marked by certain invariable characteristics; 
on the one hand, a technical skill that has remained unsurpassed 
throu^out the ages; on the other, an absolute incapacity to throw 
aside archaic conventions and rise to liberty and beauty. 

First among die nations of the earth, the Egyptians raised great 
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buildingi of stone, with vast halls upheld by columns, lighted laterally 
from above. Such is the great hall of the temple of Karnak at 
Tbebes(Fig.l6).withitsl34 
columns, some of them nearly 
70 feet high (New Empire). 
Egypt boasted many tenqjles 
more imposing than the 
Athenian Parthenon ; but 
these massive buildings are 
only impressive because of 
their bulk; they are deco- 
rated without taste or at>- 
»io. i;.— FYBAHiD OF CHEOPS. WITH THE oREAT briety. The most obviou^ 
sFHiNX. defect of the Egyptian temple 

IS that It IS too long tor its 
hd^t and that the exterior shows too much wall and too few aper- 
tures. In this respect the Egyptian temple is the antithesis of the 
Gothic church; in the one we have an excess of massive surface, in 
the other an excess of empty space; Greek and Renaissance art 
found the just mean and kept to it. 

Diodorus Sicutus, a Greek historian who flourished towards the 
Christian era, says that the Egyptians looked upon their houses as 
mere places of passage, and on their tombs as their permanent 
dwellings. So true is this, that our knowledge of Egyptian art is 
derived mainly from the enor- 
mous pyramids of stone and 
brick destined for royalty, or 
the chapels built above the 
ground, and the sepulchres 
hewn in the rocks. The 
tombs of the rich are adorned 
inside with sculpture, paint- 
ings, and bas-reliefs. They 
are, in fact, temples, of which 
the dead were the divinities. 

Thousands of Egyptian 

statues have come down to 

»io. i3,— ECYPTiA-i BASEELiEF AT ABVDos. US, statues iu stoue, bronzc. 

Jackil-headed Anubis and Faicon-hraded Hcros. and terra-COtta, from the ColoS- 

sal Sphinx adjoining the great 

Pyramids (Fig, I 7) and the royal statues of Ipsamboul, some 60 feet 

' '<i[h, to the tiny figurines whiiji fill the glass cases of our n 
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These statues represent gods and goddesses, 
often with the animal heads ascribed to them 
by Egyptian mythology, men, women, and 
children, singly, and in groups, and animals, 
both real and fantastic. The bas-reliefs and 
paintings are even more varied in subject. 
The majority represent the Pharaonic vic- 
tories, the interminable ceremonial of religious 
worship, scenes of daily life, or of the soul's 
journey to the land of the dead (Fig. 18). 
Landscape backgrounds are very frequent ; but 
as the Egyptians had no knowledge of per- 
spective, their views of country or of gardens 
appear in the guise of maps on the vertical 
surfaces, without foreshortening or differentia- 
tion of planes. "iNo'wiTAs^' 
On first entering an Egyptian museum, we belh>^(iiayo 
are struck by the apparent resemblance between 
all the figures, and we wonder that the art of a 
nation should have remained so uniform for centuries. But a n: 
careful examination, such as may be adequately carried on at 
British Museum or the Louvre, at once reveals essential differem 
Under the Ancient Empire, the figures are shorter and sturdi 
are more directly inspired- by nature 
(Fig. 19) ; the admirable Scribe in 
the Louvre, in limestone painted 
red, would be a masterpiece, had 
the artist, who showed such skill 
in rendering the human form, been 
able to give an expression of in- 
tellectual life to the vigorous head 
(Fig. 20). From the rise of the 
Middle Empire, the figures begin 
to lengthen, the modelling to be- 
come more flaccid; a superficial ele- 
gance is the accepted ideal, and the 
results, though occasionally charm- 
ing (Fig. 21). are more often 
superficial and frigid. These ten- 
dencies were still more pronounced 
under the New Ejnpire. the acade- 
mic period of Egyptian art, a period 
19 
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cbaracteriMd by extraordinaiy technical skill, nib- 
servient to a conventional ityle destitute of character. 
In the Sai'te epoch, the traditions of the Ancient 
Empire again prevailed, encouraged by a national 
reaction against exotic influences. At this period, 
Egyptian art produced masterpieces such as the 
basalt head in the Louvre (Fig. 22), which, in the 
realistic perfection of its modelling, is comparable to 
the finest Flemish portraits of the fifteenth century, 
Van Eyck's Man ivitii the Pink and Canon Van 
de Paele. 

Nevertheless, the visitor's first impression of 
monotonous uniformity finds at least a partial justi- 
fication. Throughout its long career, Egyptian art 
ter succeeded in casting olf the trammels of certain 

'«i EGvmuj''L*D¥'' conventions. Conspicuous among these is what the 

Danish archgeologist. Lange, called the laUr of 

Muscom. AUiEDs.) fronlaiily. All the figures, standing or sitting, 

walking or motionless, confront the spectator ; the 

top of the head, the junction of neck and shoulders, and the 

centre of the body are on the same vertical plane; all deviations 

from the vertical column, or, in other v 

right or to the left, is forbidden. Wher 

on the same pedestal, the verti- 
cal axes of their bodies are exactly 

parallel (Fig. 23). Secondly, all 

the figures, whether motionless 

or walking, rest all their 

weight on the soles of their feet; 

no Egyptian ever represented a 

person resting bis weight on one 

leg. and touching the ground 

lightly with the disengaged foot. 

The male figures are nearly 

always walking, with the left foot 

advanced ; but the women and 

children are generally in repose, 

their legs pressed together. In 

the reliefs and paintings, with 

very few exceptions, the figures 

are in profile, but strange to say, 

the eyes and the shoulders are 
20 
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turned to the front (Fig. IS). 
Such a disregard for reahties is 
striking enough, but it does not 
end here. Painting, whether 
applied to statues and reliefs, or 
executed on a flat surface, is mere 
colouring, without gradation or 
fusion of tones, and without chia- 
roscuro. Perspective is so abso- 
lutely ignored, that when two per- 
sons are supposed to be side by 
side, the second is generally drawn 
on top of the first. Thus Egyp- 
tian compositions, whether carved 
, or painted, hardly deserve this 
for they lack any attempt 




at arrangement and symmetry ; 
they consist of a-medley of motives, (yi„ Louvre.) 

which bear the same relation to 

the grouping of Greek art as does the driest of chronicles to history. 
After monumental architecture, of which they set the example, the 
greatest gift of the Egyptians to art was their system of decoration. 
Of all the sculptural types they created, one only, that of the Sphinx, 
or lion with a human head, has persisted down to our own times 
(Fig. 24) ; but we have retained, with very slight modification, the 
decorative motives borrowed by the Egyptians from the flora of the 
Nile, notably from their two favourite plants, the lotus and the 
papyrus. We feel ourselves strangely out of touch with a collection 
of Egyptian statues and bas-reliefs, but we greet a group of Egyptian 
ornaments almost as familiar 
objects (Fig. 25). This is 
why our modern goldsmiths 
and jewellers are able to draw 
inspiration from the admirable 
jewels of ancient Egypt, with- 
out any unduly archaistic 
effort. 

Summing up the character 

of E^ptian art in a word, 

we might say that it repre- 

nc. M— EGVPTUN STH1NX OF PINE dunhe. seuls, abovc all things, the 

(Tte Louvre.) idea of duraiion. Nature 
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has decreed diat all things should persist in Egypt, from die ini' 
perishable granite of her moQuments to the most fragile objects of 
wood and stuff, preserved by the dryness of her climate. But the 
Egyptian himself was in love with 
the idea of duration. He built 
gigantic tombs like the Pyramids, 
impervious to the action of long 
ages, and templet with columns 
massive and manifold, and sloping 
walls like earthworks. He em- 
balmed his dead for eternity, plac- 
ing beside them in the tomb statues 
and statuettes of rare material, to 
serve them as companions, and in 
case of need, to replace them, 
should their mummies disappear; 
he carved and painted on the walls 
of tombs and templet historic, re- 
ligious, and domestic scenes, destined 
to perpetuate the memory of the 
history of the gods, of the mighty 
deeds of kings, of the ritual and 
familiar life of his day. This idea 
of duration naturally engendered a 
respect for the past and for tradition. Egyptian art was not 
immobile, for no living thing is without motion, but it was fettered 
by conventions and formulae. It achieved liberty only by the accident 
of individual inspiration, and even when it came in contact with Greek 
art, it persevered in the narrow path it had marked out for itself. 

Did primitive Egypt exercise any influence upon Chaldcea, or was 
she herself influenced by the latter? The question i< open to 
controversy. Perhaps neither influenced the other. It is imques- 
tionably the fact that the most ancient of the works of art discovered 
since 1 877 by M. de Sarzec at Tello, not far from Bassorah in Lower 
Chaldeea, examples dating from between 4000 and 3000 B.C., show 
no trace of Elgyptian feeling, but contain all the qualities and defects 
of Assyrian art in embryo. 

Up to the present time, the art of the valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates is known to us mainly by two groups of monuments: those 
of Tello, which date from very remote antiquity, and those of Nine- 
veh, the capital of the Assyrian kings, which date from the eighth 
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and seventh centuries before Christ. 
The former are known as Babylonian 
or Chaldaian. There are further great 
numbers of small objects, notably 
cylindrical seals in hard stone (called 
cylinders) on which are engraved 
mythological or religious scenes, 
which reveal the art of Chaldasa and 
Assyria at every period of their 
history, under the kings of Babylon 
and ^ose of Nineveh. 

The chief monuments of Chal- 
d«an art. discovered at the palaces 
of Tello and Susa, are all in the 
Louvre. They are bas-reliefs, such 
as the famous Stela of the Vultures. 
which represents Eannadou, king of 
Sirpouria, exulting over enemies whom 
vultures are devouring, and the great statues of black diorite. < 




(The LouvTcO 



of which bear the name of Goudea, Prince of Sirpouria (Fig. 26). 
The statues are not only astonishing by virtue of their workmansh^>, 
to which technical difficulties seem mere child's play; they reveal a 
particular conception of the human form, directly opposed to that of 
the Egyptians. Whereas the Egyptian sculptor loved to attenuate 
details, to soften his modelling, to elongate his figures, the Chaldaean 
artist preferred sturdy, robust types, with salient muscles and broad 
shoulders. The bas-reliefs of the 
palace of Nineveh, though later 
by fifteen centuries than these 
Chaldaean sculptures, are a con- i 
tinuation of the same art. As 
M. Heuzey has remarked: "the 
muscular forms of Assyrian art. 
standing out from the body like 
pieces of mail, and generally 
carved in relief in the soft stone, 
represent a systematic exaggera- 
tion of those qualities of strength 
and power which Chaldasan sciJp- 
ture drew directly from nature." ^^ „_HF.n 

To get some idea of the 

characteristics of this art, realistic 
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and almoit brutal, yet rdinecl by iti striving after 

expressive modelling, we have but to study one of 

the sUtues in the Louvre, The Architect with 

the Rule (Fig. 26). As a fact, it repiesents, not 

an architect, but one of the princes of the land in 

the character of a constructor; on his knees is a 

rule, the length of a Babylonian foot (about 1 0^ 

inches) subdivided into sixteen equal parts. The 

modelling of the arm and of the foot sufGciently 

indicates the tendencies of Chaldaean art; we 

find nothing akin to it in Egypt, save perhaps the 

heads of the Saite school, later by some 2000 

years. Even in Greece it would be difiicult to 

point to sculpture showing the same exaggeration 

of muscular energy. 

(10. IS.— AMmiN HEK- ^ head, in very excellent preservation, 

(Tbei.outn.) was discovered at the same place (Fig. 27). 

It represents a fat man with a shaven face. 

Wearing a sort of turban with swathed folds in relief. Tlie thick 

eyebrows and widely-opened eyes are features common to all 

Chaldaean and Assyrian art. The square structure of the face, 

and the prominent cheek-bones, bear die same stamp of physical 

vigour we have already noted in The Architect ivith the Rule. 

The expression has no touch of benevolence, not the shadow 

of a smile; the folks of Tello must have been unpleasant neighbours. 

The glorification of brute- 
force, and a delight in cruel 
spectacles characterise the 
long series of alabaster bas- 
reliefs dating from about 800 
—600 p.C. which Botta and 
Layard discovered at Nine- 
veh, and brought home to 
the Louvre and ih^ British 
Museum. They formed the 
interior decoration of palaces, 
and commemorated the vic- 
tories and diversions of the 
Assyrian kings. Whereas in 
Egyptian art the gods are 

the protagonists, in that of ,^ wr-AssraiAN winged bdi*. 

Assyria the kings take their (The Louvk.) 
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place, kings eager for military 
fame, glorying in the recollec- 
tion of bloody victories. The 
bas-reliefs show scenes of re- 
volting carnage, of horrible 
tortures inflicted on the 
vanquished in the presence of 
the conqueror. The cunei- 
form inscriptions that accom- 
pany the bas-reliefs celebrate _ 
the most hideous butcheries as (RtmX'M^is.^'j'ma^'^'i^a.) 
high exploits. Representations 

of tutelary divinities are not, however, altogether lacking. The 
Louvre owns a colossal figure of a bearded god, probably Gilgames. 
the Assyrian Hercules, gripping a lion to his breast {Fig. 28). 
Elsewhere, Assyrian sculptures show winged genii, sometimes mighty 
bulls with human faces, guarding the entrances of palaces ( Fig. 29) , 
sometimes eagle-headed monsters performing some sort of ritual on 
either side of a sacred tree. The goddesses who figure so frequently 
on the cylinders never appear in the bas-reliefs; indeed, the 
Assyrian sculptors did not portray women, save in a few instances 
as queens or captives. 

Another favourite theme is a royal hunting party. The repre- 
sentation of animals (horses, dogs, and lions) is the triumph of 
Assyrian art (Fig. 30). Greek antiquity produced nothing liner 
than the wounded lion and lioness in the British Museum (Fig. 31); 
the realism of these studies is startling. The men, with their hard, 
bony faces, their square, symmetrically curled beards, their exaggerated 
muscularity, are at once less elegant and less natural than the animals. 
Yet the drawing is more 
correct here than in the 
Egyptian bas-reliefs; and if 
die eyes are still shown look- 
ing to the front in pro- 
file figures, the shoulders do 
not confront the spectator, as 
do those of the Egyptian 
.culptoc 

Assyrian art has left us but 

very few figures in the round. 

HG. 3i^AssYiii*NBAs-BELizr. A HouBDED jj^ esscHtial objecl WBs the 

(British Museum.) decoration of surfaces, which 
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were also faced with painted stuccoes, enamelled bricks, and figured 
bronzes. A party of German explorers has recently discovered at 
Babylon a colossal lion in enamelled bricks, veiy similar to the great 
friezes in the Louvre, brought by M. Dieulafoy from Susa: but the 
eiqiloTation of the temples and palaces of Babylon has only just 
begun. 

The Assyrians had no building stone. They used bricks for the 
construction of their vast palaces, composed of rectangular halls and 
long corridon surrounding a series of interior courts, and decorated 
their immense surfaces with paintings 
and sculptures. We know very 
little about their temples, save that 
they were in the shape of a pyramid 
widi steps, surmounted by a chapel 
containing the image of the god 
(Fig. 32). This was the traditional 
type of the famous Tower of Babel, 
a temple dedicated to the god Bel, 
built at Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
about the year 600 B.C. 

The most interesting feature of 
Assyrian architecture is the import- 
ance given to the vault. The Egyp- 
tians were not altogether ignorant of 
it, but they made only a very re- 
stricted use of it, whereas the 
"u- Assyrians built not only vaults, but 

ipiee.) cupolas of brick. risbg boldly above 
their square halls. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to attribute this oriental invention to the Romans, an in- 
vention which Greek art of the perfect period did not adopt, but 
which seems to have passed from Assyria to the Lydians. from the 
Lydians to the Etruscans, from Etruria to Rome, and thence to 
Byzantine and modern art. 

Indeed, the influence of Chalda^an and Assyrian art was very 
much more extensive and far-reaching than that of the art of Egypt; 
it made itself felt on the one hand in Persia, on the other over a great 
part of Asia Minor. Persian art is, strictly speaking, only the oflicial 
art of the dynasty of the Achsmenides, whicJi began with Cyrus and 
ended with Darius Codoman: it lasted for barely two centuries 
(550-330 B.C.). Its most important relics are the ruins of the 
palaces of Susa and Persepolis, The architecture of these palaces 
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is thoroughly impregnated with the influences of Ionian Greece, in 

other words, of the Greeks of the Asiatic coasts; the decoration — 

bas-reliefs and friezes of enamelled bricks — 

is derived from Assyrian art. The master' 

piece of Persian art, the Frieze of Archers 

in the Louvre (Fig. 33), reveals not only an 

Assyrian origin, but a delicacy of drawing 

and a sobriety of motive due to the 

proximity, if not to the direct intervention, 

of Greek artificers. 

Bas-reliefs, statues, and jewels of a peculiar 
style, bearing inscriptions as yet indecqiher- 
able, have been discovered in the vast region 
lying between Northern Syria and Armenia 
(Fig. 34). These objects have been attri- 
buted to the Hittites, a pe<q>le mentioned in 
the Bible, who maintained relations alter- 
nately peaceful and hostile with the Egyp- 
tians and Assyrians, and who seem to have no. ».— abchcrs fkou the 
founded an empire in Asia between 1300 (FrieJd*™iiTieited*bcick in 
and 600 B.C. Hittite art is saturated with ™" i^f^m.) "" 
Assyrian influences; those of Egyp' *re 

much less perc^tible. It lacked vitality as it lacked originality, and 
hardly deserves mention in such a rapid survey as the present. 

The coast of Syria, with which the neighbouring island of Cyprus 
was closely connected, was 
inhabited by the Phoenicians. 
Attempts have been made to 
show that the Phcenicians, a 
race of skilful traders, were 
the masters of the Greeks; 
an art founded on that of 
Assyria and of Egypt has 
been attributed to them, and 
of this art, it has been main- 
tained, traces have been 

found, not only in Greece, ^^ 

but in Italy, in Central (i^^e^^m^d^.) 

Lurope, and even m Gaul. 

The whole assumption is baseless. A brisk trade in decorative 

objects was undoubtedly carried on by the Phoenicians; but for the 

last hundred years, students have vainly sought any traces of that 
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Phoenician art, die existence o( vt^iich was fint suggested to them at 
ihc beginning of this period. Both in Phoenicia and Cyprus, the 
Phcenicians of B.C. 1 000 were mediocre imitators of the Assyrians ; 
about the period of the Egyptian renaissance under the Saite dynasty, 
they imitated the Egyptians, v^e at the same time they imitated the 
Greeks. We may allow that they showed a certain skill in the 
manufacture of coloured glass and of engraved metal cups ; but these 
industrial products, the designs of which were inspired by foreign 
models, are not sufficient to constitute a national art 

The Biblical descriptions of the Temple of Jerusalem and Solo- 
mon s palace show that these monuments were Assyrian in character; 
prominent among the decorative motives were the Kheruhim, which 
are identical with the winged bulls of Assyria. The word cherub, 
which is now used to signify an angel, a winged child, is an Assyrian 
term which passed into the Hebrew tongue, and thence into all 
modem languages. It was likewise from Assyria, or rather from 
Chaldsea, that modern art received at the hands of the Greeks those 
winged figures of men and animals of which it still makes so liberal a 
use, especially in decoration. 

Hius, if we set aside the primaeval art of the reindeer-hunters, we 
see that before the fruition of Hellenic genius only two great schools 
of art had flourished in the world, those of Egypt and of Chaldsea. 
The first gave expression mainly to the idea of duration, the second 
to that of strength ; it was reserved to Greek art to realise the idea 
of beauty. 

If I pass over the art of India and of China, it is because the great 
antiquity attributed to these is a delusion. India had no art before 
the period of Alexander the Great, and as to Chinese art. it first 
began to produce masterpieces during the mediaeval ages jn Europe. 
The most ancient Chinese sculptures of ascertained date were 
executed about the year I 30 of our era. They show the influences 
of a bastard form of Greek art, which had spread from the shores of 
the Black Sea towards Siberia and Central Asia. 
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IV 

^GEAN. MINOAN. AND MYCEN/EAN ART: 
TROY. CRETE. AND MYCENit 

PrimiHoe Art in the Grecian ArchtpeloBo. — It» Tendency to reptoduce the Human Form. — 
Sckllemann'* Excavation* at HiuarUk {Tmy), Mycenm, and Tlrun$. — The Golden Vaae» of 
Vaphio. — Exawtdion* made By Mr. Artmir Evan» in Crete. — Uiacooery of Minoi' Palace 
the Lahurinth. — Di$cooery of the Palace of Pheutus. — The Three Periods of Prehistoric 
Greek Art. — Destruction of the Myceraean CivtUsatton by Barbarians. — Mycerwean R^ugees 
in the Islands of the Archipelago. — The Hellenic Middle Ages. — Cyclopean Walk. — The 
Gate ef the Lions at Myeente. — Minoan and Myeenttan Bas-reliefs and Metal-work- — 
Animation the DistinguisfUng CharaderisHc of Minoan Art 

The islands and the coast of the i^gean Sea (the Archipelago) 
were the seat of a very ancient civilisation which had become a mere 
brilliant memory by the time of Homer (about 800 years before 
Christ). It was not until our own day that the evidences of this 
civilisation were brought to light. 

As early as 3000 B.C. the hardy mariners of these regions were 
familiar with copper, the first metal commonly used by man. It was 
found in abundance in the island of Cyprus, from which, no doubt, 
its name was derived (Kiwrpos). Many vestiges of primitive industry 
have been discovered in this island, of a much earlier date than the 
imitations of Assyrian works ; similar discoveries have been made in 
Crete, at Amorgos, and at Thera (Santorin) , and in certain districts 
on the coast of Asia and in Northern Greece (Thrace, the modern 
Roumelia). The products of this industry have one marked charac- 
teristic; the tendency to represent, more or less rudely, the human 
form. They consist for the most part of coarse sculptures, feminine 
idols in white marble, which, contrary to the usage of Egypt and 
Chaldaea, are always nude. Even the clay jars found often affect the 
form of the body, with paunches, shoulders and necks, surmounted 
by indications of eyes and of a pointed nose. 

From the year 1870 onwards, Heinrich Schliemann, a German 
who had made a fortune in America, undertook a series of important 
excavations at Hissarlik, on the Dardanelles, the supposed site of 
legendary Troy. Beneath the Greek city of Ilium he found six 
small towns, one beneath the other; the most ancient of these 
contained but a few objects made of copper, with a number of stone 
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implements. The four towns above this first contained bronze tools, 
and vases with incised ornament, unpainted. The town sixth in 
order from the base yielded 
many fragments of painted vases, 
similar to those Schliemann after- 
wards discovered at Mycenie. 
This town was the Troy of 
Priam, destroyed by the 
Achsans under Agamemnon. 
Thus it may fairly be said that the discoveries of archaeology con- 
firmed the Homeric tradition in its main lines. 

Schliemann's excavations at Troy brought to light a vast number 
of objects of all kinds, among others a treasure of golden vases and 
ornaments, clay jars in the shape of human figures, wei^ts orna- 
mented with incisions which mark a first step towards written 
characters, a hitle leaden figure of a nude woman, etc. But all 
these discoveries were eclipsed by those Schliemann himself made at 
Mycense and Tiryns in 1 876 and 1 884. In these two ancient cities 
mentioned by Homer, he found relics of an advanced civilisation, 
which bore testimony to a very 
original artistic taste, absolutely 
Independent of that of Egypt and 

At Mycense, where tombs built 
of stone in the form of cupolas were 
already known to exist. Schliemann 
excavated royal tombs of extra- 
ordinary splendour under the great 
public place of the ancient city. 
The faces of several skeletons were 
covered with mask-like sheets of 
gold; there were also vases of gold 
and silver, delicately-wrought orna- 
ments, bronze daggers, incised with 
hunting-scenes inlaid with fillets of 
gold and silver (Fig. 35), and a 
gold ring engraved with a religious 
subject. 

At Tiryns, Schliemann unearthed 
paintings, the best preserved of which represents an acrobat 
hunter bounding over a galloping bull. 

Both at Mycenae and at Tiryns. the explorer found hundreds of 
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fragments of painted pottery of a veiy original character. <Jeoorated 
wilh plants, leaves, and marine animals (cuttle fish, octopuses, etc.), 
that is to say, with objects drawn from organic nature (Fig. 36). 
Nothing of the sort occurs in Chaldna or Egypt, or in central and 
western Europe, where geometrical decoration prevails. He also 
found a great many seals of hard stone, on which fantastic figures of 
men and animals were engraved in a precise and vigorous style, 
which recalls that of the Chaldtean cylinders, but shows no likeness 
to that of Egypt. 

In 1866, a learned Greek, M. Tsountas, explored a large tomb at 
Vaphio, not far from Sparta. It contained, besides engraved stones 



and other objects, two admirable golden goblets, decorated with 
scenes representing the capture of wild bulls (Fig. 37). These vases 
are celebrated, and the bulls of Vaphio are as life-like and as well- 
drawn as the finest productions of the Assyrian animal-sculptors. 

Lastly, since the year 1900, Mr. Arthur Evans has excavated at 
Cnossus, in the island of Crete, the ancient palace which the Greek 
legend described as the habitation of King Minos, and called the 
Labyrinth. This word, which is still used to signify a complicated 
arrangement of paths and passages, originally meant, according to 
Mr. Evans, " TTie Palace of the Axe," and was derived from the 
old word, labrys, which signifies axe in one of the dialects spoken on 
the Asiatic coast. Now the Palace of Cnossus was certainly the 
Palace of the Axe, for throughout it a two-edged axe, a religious 
symbol, is outlined on the walls, and it is difficult not to lose one's 
way in it, for, like the Assyrian palaces, it shows a most perplexing 
tangle of corridors. 

This palace was decorated with a profusion of plaster bas-reliefs 

and paintings. These latter are amazing in their variety and freedom 

of style (Figs. 38, 39). Interspersed among the life-size figures there 

are little scenes with numerous personages, among others a group of 
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elaborately adorned women b low-cut gowna. as- 

sembled on a balcony. A woman's face in pro&Ie is 

so modern in treatment that we should hesitate to 

attribute it to the sixteenth century before Christ, if 

there were any room for doubt in the matter (Fig. 

39). There are also hunting scenes, landscapes, 

a view of a town, in short a whole series of pictur- 
esque subjects, which have come as a revelation 

to the art-historian. Two other palaces similar 

to that of Cnossus were discovered at another point 

on the island of Crete. Phiestus, and successfully 

explored by an Italian scholar, Halbherr, Together 

with a number of mural paintings, he found a vase 

of hard stone, decorated with very spirited reliefs, 

representing a procession of reapers (Fig. 40). 

Modem archesologists indicate three periods in nG-38-Acup-iiE*«KR. 

Ae distant past of pre-Homeric Greece: 1st. The ^?.^S'^^.'^' 

/Egean Period, of little marble idols (from about (Museum, canrfii) 

3000 to 2000 years before Christ) ; 2nd. The 

Minoan Period (that of Minos) , or Cretan Period, of which the 

Island of Crete seems to have been the principal centre, characterised 

by a rapid advance in the arts of design and of work in metal, lirst 

towards realism and afterwards towards elegance ; Egyptian influences 
appeared in this development, 
without inducing servile imitation 
(2000-1500 B.C.). 3rd. The 
Mycencan Period, the only one 
known to Schliemann, which 
seems, in certain respects, to have 
been the age of the Minoan de- 
cadence; it is characterised by a 
very original s^le of painted 
pottery, decorated with plants 
and animals (B.C. 1500-1100), 
These civilisations, forming a con- 
tinuous development, are reflected 
in the poems ascribed to Homer, 
which received their present form 
towards the year 800 B.C. In the 
interval between the Mycenasan 
civilisation and Homer, a catas- 
trophe had come about, analogous 
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to die niin of the Roman Empire by the Barbarians. Certain 
warlike tribes from Dorthern Greece, the Oorians among others, 
destroyed the MycenRan civilisation and plunged Greece once 
more into barbarism, about 1 1 00 B.C.. a few years after the Trojan 
war. But civilisation did not utterly perish. Several tribes, flying 
before the invaders, took refuge in the islands, notably at Chios 
and Cyprus, on the coast of Asia Minor and of Syria; diese places 
inherited a part of the Myceniean civilisation, and preserved the 
memory thereof. The isle of Chios was doubtless the birthplace of 
the Homeric poems, which celebrated the vanished gloiy of the 
ancient royal houses of Greece. The day came when the descend' 
ants or heirs of the exiled Mycensans presented themselves as the 
educators of a Greece that had relapsed into barbarism, and gave her 
back some sparks of the genius their ancestors had received from her. 
We see here a phenomenon similar to that which manifested itself in 
the fourteenth century, at the close of the Christian Middle Ages, 
when the learned men of Constantinople, remote heirs of Roman 
civilisation, came to carry on its tradition on Italian soil, and prepared 
the way for the Renaissance in Florence and in Rome. 

The term Hellenic Middle Ages (in contradistinction to that of 
Christian Middle Ages) is applied to the period of about three 
centuries which elapsed between the downfall of the Mycengeans, 
and the first dawn of the Renaissance in Greece. Before Schliemann's 
excavations, our knowledge was confined to the beginnings of this 
Renaissance; we therefore owe him an immense increase in our 
knowledge. The energetic explorer has added more than six 
centuries to the glorious history of Greek art. 

Mycense, Tiryns, and other ancient towns of Greece. Italy, and 
Asia Minor, are surrounded by walls composed of enormous blocks 
of stone, irregular or polygonal in shape, sometimes 16 or 20 feet 
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long. These walls are called Cyclopean, because the Greeks 

believed them to be the work of the giants of mythology called 

Cyclops. At Mycenee the wall 

is interrupted by a huge gate, 

crowned by two lionesses, one 

on either side of a column 

(Fig. 41). This sculpture 

forms a single triangular block, 

probably much later in date 

than the wall. Indeed, the 

so-called Cyclopean walls are 

older than the Mycennan 

civilisation, and point to an ^ 4,,_gate of the tioN, »i «veE«*. 

initial occupation of the district 

by a military or sacerdotal aristocracy. They show a certain affinity 

with the dolmens of Western Europe, and bear witness to the existence 

of an analogous social order, in which thousands of men obeyed the 

commands of a small number of chieftains, and worked in their interest 

and for their glory. The fact that similar walls are found from Italy 

to Asia proves that the invasion of the tribes among whom the My- 

censan civilisation was evolved, about the year 2000 B.C., was notcon- 

lined to the Balkan peninsula, but extended east and west of this region. 

No Minoan or Mycenaean temples have been unearthed; the 
buildings discovered are all palaces. It seems probable therefore 
that the palace was also the temple, and that the dwelling of the god 
was comprised in that of the king. The palaces are very slight in 
construction, and wood was used more freely than stone in building 
them. They had woodeh columns, which, like the legs of our 
modern chairs and tables, taper from top to bottom. When these 
wooden columns were imitated in stone, as, for instance, in the Gate 
of the Lions at Mycense, their characteristic form was retained, a form 
only found in Mycenaean art. The capitals which surmount the 
colunms show the first essays in die constitution of the two orders, 
the Doric and Ionic, which played such a brilliant part in Greek 
architecture, and are still used at the present day. 

The Minoans and Myceneans have left us no large slatues in the 
round, but a great number of their bas-reliefs in alabaster, plaster, 
and metal, figurines in terra cotta. ivory, and bronze, and specimens 
of chased and repousse metal-work have come down to us. Both at 
Cnossus and Mycenee there is a strange difference in quality between 
works excavated at the same level, and belonging, no doubt, to the 
same period; the explanation is, that a popular art, as yet rude and 
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imperfect, existed side by side with the official art, which was 
perhaps the monopoly of certain corporations, and produced its 
masterpieces only for the great. 

To say that Greek art before the year 1 000 B.C. realised the ideal 
of beauty would be a manifest exaggeration. Even in works as 
remarkable as the goblets of Vaphio, probably made at Cnossus, 
the human figures with their wasp-like proportions and their long 
thin legs, are still far indeed from the masterpieces of classic art. 
But if Assyrian art expresses the idea of strength, Minoan art may 
be said to embody that of life. It has no trace of the cold elegance 
of the Egyptian art of the new Empire, which flourished at the same 
time. Objects of Egyptian manufacture have been found in the 
Minoan and Mycenaean towns, and Mycenaean vases have been 
unearthed in Egypt; the Egyptians, Minoans, and Mycenaeans 
knew each other, and traded together; but these Greeks were in 
no sense tributary to Egypt, and all they borrowed from the latter 
were certain technical processes and an occasional decorative motive.^ 

The love of the Minoan artist for life and movement manifests 
itself most strongly in his admirable renderings of animals; in this 
respect there is a certain likeness between his art and that of the 
reindeer-hunters. It would be interesting to trace a connection, a 
historic link between these two arts, in spite of the interval of some 
sixty centuries that lies between them. Who shall say we may not 
some day discover that the art of the reindeer-hunters, which 
disappeared from France some thousands of years before the glories 
of Cnossus and Mycenae, was preserved in some unexplored corner 
of Europe, and finally introduced into Greece in one of the numerous 
invasions of the northern tribes, who were incessantly pouring down 
from Central Europe to the Mediterranean? . 

Be this as it may, the future will no doubt reveal what is now an 
unsolved mystery — the origin of that extraordinary manifestation of 
plastic genius which it was reserved to our own age to discover. 

^ Writing wa« an art known to the Minoans; thoiuands of tablets beaiins inscriptions have been 
(fiscoveied in Crete: but these inscriptions, which have not yet been deciphered, have hardly any* 
thins in common witn the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
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Many of die islands of the Archipelago, notably Paros, are merely 
enormous blocks of marble; this material is also very abundant in 
Attica — where were the famous quarries of Penleiicus and of 
Hymeltus — in Dorthern Greece, and on the coast of Asia. The 
Greeks had this great advantage over the Assyrians and the Egyp- 
tians: they had at their disposal an admirable material, less hard 
than granite, less soft than alabaster, agreeable to the sight, and 
comparatively easy to work. Nor was this all; still 
more important was the fact that as yet they had never 
felt the yoke of despotism and superstition. As soon 
as they appeared in history, the Greeks presented a 
striking contrast to all other peoples: they had the 
instinct of liberty, they loved novelty, and were eager 
for progress. The Greeks were never bound to the 
past by the chains of a tyrannical tradition. Even 
their religion was but a sli^t restraint on their liber^. 
At a very early period we find among them a ten- 
dency of which there is no trace in any Oriental 
nation, the habit of considering human things as 
purely human, of reasoning upon them as if they were 
concerned solely with reason. This tendency is what 
is known as Rai^onaVam. Together with their love 
of liberty and their taste for the beautiful, rationalism 
is a precious gift made by Greece to humanity. 

The progress of the Greeks in die domain of art 
was extraordinarily rapid; barely two centuries and a 
half elapsed between die origin of sculptui 
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and its apogee. Th» would seem inexplic- 
able and altogether phenomenal had not 
Asiatic or Ionian Greece, the legatee of 
Myceniean art, influenced by the art of 
Egypt and Assyria, played a part it would 
be unjust to ignore in the education of 
Greece proper. But we must hasten to add 
that no genius was ever less prone to servile 
imitation than that of the Greeks; what they 
knew of Oriental art only incited them to 
rise above it. 

One of the most ancient marble statues 
discovered in Greece is an Artemis, ex- 
cavated by M. Homolie at Delos; it dates 
from about the year 620 B.C. (Fig. 42). It 
might almost be taken for a pillar or a tree- 
trunk, with summary indications of a head, 
hair, arms, and a girdle; it is more primitive 
than the Egyptian art of the period of the Pyramids. The Greeks 



called these figures xoana (fro 
say. images carved in wood, which seems 
first used for large statues. Another fei 
Samos (Fig. 43), now in the Louvre, is < 
later in date (580 B.C.). The 
general aspect is still that of a 
column, but if we observe the shawl 
in which the goddess is draped, we 
shall note folds that were studied 
from nature, a severe grace, a 
dawning freedom. By the middle 
of the 6th century B.C., we get the 
seated statue of King Chares, dis- 
covered at Branchidse, near Miletus, 
in Asia Minor, and preserved in the 
British Museum (Fig. 44). It is a 
typical example of Greek art In 
Asia, or Ionian art; it shows a 
tendency to squatness In the forms, 
but the lines of the body are already 
indicated under the draperies, 
which are cast with a certain bold- 
ness. A similar heaviness of form, 
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combined with great delicacy of 

execution, characterises the 

Caryatides and friezes of the 

little temple known as the 

Treasurs of the Cnidians 

(Fig.45) daUng from 530 B.C., 

which was excavated at Delphi 

by M. Homo lie, and recon- 
structed in plaster at the Louvre. 

to the left of the Viciors of 

Samothrace. 

About the year 550. a family 

of sculptors, mentioned by two 

ancient writers, were working 

in the isle of Chios. One of no. 4!— rAfAus or im; tbea! 

them, Archermos. invented a 

new type, that of a winged 

goddess, Victory or Gorgon, 

advancing with a rapid movement. A statue of this school was 

discovered in the isle of Delos (Fig. 46). This figure marks an 

important innovation in sculpture. Remember that Egyptian art 

had hardly ever essayed to represent a woman, save witfi her legs 
pressed together as in a sheath, 
and that Assyrian art rarely repre- 
sented her at all ; here, barely 1 50 
years after the first lispings of 
Greek art, we have a woman who 
is running, displaying the upper 
part of a muscular leg, and even 
smiling, a greater innovation than 
all the rest. It is true that the 
smile lacks sweetness, that it is 
somewhat of a grimace, that the 
mouth is harsh, the cheek bones 
loo prominent : but the smile is 
there, and this is the first time we 
meet with it in art (Fig. 47). 
The Egyptian and Assyrian divm- 
ities have too little of humanity to 
smt'e^nikI "" """^"""^ smile; they either grimace or look 
Found at Dticn. ""* Stolidly at the spectator. In 

Museum, Aiboo.) the Nike of Delos. we see an art 
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which is no longer content to 
imitate f omu ; it it seeking after, 
and beginning to express, senti- 
ment, spiritual life. This was a 
great discovery, heralding a new 
art 

The Chian sculptures were 
brought to Athens, and soon 
found imitators. Thanks to the 
excavations made on the Acro- 
polis in 1886, in the stratum 
of debris accumulated by the 
Persians in 480 B.C., we possess 
a whole series of statues of this 
school. As they represent 
neither Gorgons nor Victories, 
no. 47.— HEAD Of THE nik£ OF DEUB. \^^^^ Orantcs, they are closely 
(Mu«u».aa™,> ^^i|^j_ ^^j ^^^ ^^j running: but 

occasionally they smile delightfully, with an evident desire to please 
(Fig. 46). Stiff and rigid in their long tunics, they are neverthe- 
less living, and no one who has seen them can forget them. This 
appearance of life was enhanced by vivid colouring, o( which, 
happily, considerable traces still remain, a proof that Greek archaic 
sculptors were not content to carve the marble, but that they also 
painted it. 

A male type akin to this, that of a nude man, 
standing, his arms against his body, was probably 
created in the isle of Crete before the year 
600 A.D., and developed in the sixth century. 
notably in Attica. It was the type first applied 
to Apollo and to victorious athletes (Fig. 49). 
A series of examples has survived in which we 
may trace the gradual progress of art. Here it 
was the form of the body, the indication of the 
muscles, with which the sculptor was primarily 
occupied. Just as the school of Chios developed 
the expression of faces and the rendering of 
draperies, that of the Athletes, as we may call it, 

first taught the treatment of what are known as 

""' ^ATDE™*" " academies," i.e., studies from nude models. 
Found on the AoopDiis. Th."e Statues of men and women, in spite of / 
{Uuxutn, Aibens.) dawning qualities of drawing and eiqiression, I 
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have the grave defect of being mere abstract I 
types, distinguished by no individuality of 
action. It was in vain that the sculptor be-| 
stowed attributes on his personages; they seem 
to take no sort of interest in these, which 
appear merely as labels. 7~he momentous 
progress which was accomplished towards the 
close of the sixth century, consisted in breaking 
the mould in which these t})pes had been cast, 
and essaying the representation of Individuah, 
in all the diversity of their occupations and 
attitudes. 

This progress was achieved rapidly, but not 
all at once. It is probable that painting, 
always a freer vehicle of expression than 
sculpture, contributed largely to the result. 
In default of the frescoes of diis period, which 
have perished, we have the last vases with 
black figures, and the first vases with red figures, in which the 
rupture with traditional motives is very marked. The habit of 
representing the victorious athletes of the public games in sculpture 
must also have exercised a salutary influence, for it was necessary to 
differentiate these images, and to make them conunemorative of 
the various exploits of strength and skill by which the victors had 
distinguished themselves. 

TTie great historic events I 
of 490 to,479 B.C.i gave an I 
immense impetus to all the I 
forces of Hellenic genius, by I 
revealing to it the full extent I 
of its powers, and its superi- m 
\ ority to the servile civilisations " 
of Asia. To this beneficent '■«■ so.-woukded wamiob, 

crisis we owe the master- ^'P"' ' 
pieces of Greek poetry, the 
odes of Pindar and the 
tragedies of j^schylus. But after Salamis and Mycale, there were 
not only pocans to sing, but ruins to rebuild. The Persians had 
destroyed the majority of the Greek temples, and all those Jn 
Athens. Rich with the spoils taken from the invaders, the Greeks 
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were able to rcttore 
what their enemies 
had sacked or de- 
molished. They 
»et them»elves to 
the task, and new 
born classic art 
found an excep- 
tional opportunity 
of expressing itself 
in many ways a I 
once. 

The first works 

riG. S'.— t-ENTBAL PABT Of THE WESTESN I>ED11IEHT OT whlch pTCSagC the 

THE TEMPLE OP lEUS AT OLYHPIA. pCrfcCt CIHancipa- 

(ReconaructioQ by T™.) ^^^^ ^f Q,^]^ ge„iu, 

were produced between 480 and 470 B.C. These were the 
pediments of the temple of Aphaia at /Egina (now at Munich),' 

The sculptured groups represent combats between the Greeks 
and the Trojans, an allusion to the recent struggle between Hellas 
and Asia; die Greek warrion are protected by Pallas Athene. 
The heads are more archaic than 
the bodies, as if the emancipation 
of art in dealing with these, being 
more recent, was for that very 
reason more complete. The body 
of a fallen warrior on the eastern 
pediment is almost equal to the 
masterpieces of the perfect period 
(Fig. 50). 

The pediments of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, discovered 
during the German excavations of 
1874 to 1880. are some fifteen 
years later, and date from about 
460 B.C. (Figs. 51. 52). The 
eastern pediment represents the 
preparation for the race in which 
Pelops and CEnomaus were to 
compete; that of the west depicts 
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the battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithae, in which Apollo ap- 
pears as the protector of the 
LapithK, for whom Theseus and 
Pirithoijs were fighting ( Fig. 51). 
Some fine metopes from this 
temple, excavated by the French 
explorers in the Morea. are in 
the Louvre ; other fragments, 
discovered since, are at Olympia 
(Fig. 53). They are vigorous 
works, marked by a certain rude- 
ness; their robust simplicity has 
been not inaptly compared to that 
of the tragedies of /Eschylui, 
which were being performed at 
Athens about the time when the 
sculptures were executed. 

-f, , ,. (Museum, Ulympia.l 

Ihey have a quality more 
novel in the history of art than the knowledge of form, and this is 
the excellence of their composition. The Egyptians and the Assyrians 
brought figures together and juxtaposed them; they never thought 
of arranging them round a central figure as if to balance it. 
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Compositton, ai understood by 
the Greeks of the fifth century 
B.C., was not a rigorous sym- 
metry, which would have been a 
servitude for art, but that artistic 
symmetry which reveals the per- 
fection of liberty, combining both 
order and freedom. 

The eastern pediment contains 

only figures in repose; in the 

western pediment, they are nearly 

all in motion. Pausanias, who 

described the temple of Olympia. 

attributed the eastern pediment to 

Paeonios of Mendc (Thrace), and 

the western pediment to Alca- 

menes. who is said in some texts 

to have been the pupil, in others 

the rival of Phidias. It is probable 

two artists of the name, and that the Olympian 

the work of the elder, further known to us by good 

(c. 460 B.C.). A Nike by Paeonios, 



(Palazzo Lumlotii. Rome.) 



that there 
pediment i 

copies of his Head of Hen 
dedicated and signed about 454 B.C. 
has also been discovered at Olympia. 
It is a powerful figure, no doubt a 
work of the artist's maturity (Fig. 54) ; 
die eastern pediment, a little hard 
and stiff in its vigour, may have been 
executed in his youth. 

I have spoken, ui dealing with 
Egyptian art, of that law of frontatil^ 
pointed out by Lange, which, in all 
primitive art, condemned the human 
figure to move on a vertical plane. 
Greek art of the first half of the fifth 
century freed itself from these bonds. 
The sculptor who distinguished him- 
self most by this emancipation was 
die Adienian, Myron, famous for his 
statues of athletes. One of these, the 
Discoholia, is known to us from a 
fine cc^y preserved at Rome; it 
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represents a young man. who is bending with a vigorous gesture to 
hurl the discus (Fig. 55), His body is thrown violently towards the 
left, by a twisting action which calls every muscle into play. But 
whereas the whole torso is full of life and ex- 
pression, the head is still cold; it seems quite 
umnoved by the energetic action of the body 
(Fig. 56). This was a characteristic of Greek 
archaism which lingered later than any other; 
isolated examples are to be found after the time 
of Phidias. 

Polyclitus of Argos, who, with Myron and 
Phidias, makes up the triad of great Greek 
sculptors, was the author of a colossal statue of 
Hera, which we do not know, and of several 
bronze statues, copies of which have come down 
to us. One of these, a youth carrying a lance, 
the so-called Doryphoras, was called by the 
ancients the Canon, or Rule, because the right 
proportions of the human body seemed to have rm. ;S.— auatoh. 
been more exactly observed in it than in any """ "■^^'^'-'^ns (?) 
other work. The head, a bronze replica of (Phl*^ ^"i'^., 
which was found at Herculaneum, seems some- 
what expressionless to us; but it is one of the oldest examples of 
that classic perfection of the Greek type in which strength and 
beauty are equally mated (Fig. 57). 

The ancients noted as a distinguishing characteristic of Polyclitus* 
statues, that they supported the weight of the body on a single foot. 
This again marks an emancipation, the credit of which belongs to 
the Greek art of the fifth century. In Egypt, in Assyria, in 
primitive Greek art. all figures in the round or in relief, plant both 
feet on the ground; the tradition is still observed in the pediments 
of j^gina. This heavy attitude was first discarded in the treatment 
of figures in motion. like Myron's Discobolus; but it was Polyclitus 
who seems to have introduced the attitude we may describe as 
" standing with one foot free." The most beautiful example we can 
point to is the bronze figure of an Amazon, formerly at Ephesus, of 
which there are several copies in marble (Fig. 58). The tsTpe of 
these masculine heroines was a favourite one with Greek artists of 
the fifth century, because of the old legends which represented them 
as coming from Asia to measure themselves against the Greeks; 
the combats of the Greeks and the Amazons were a transparent 
allusion to the great struggle of the Greeks against the Persians. 
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In addition to this, the Amazon was the feminine pendant of the 
Athlete, a type which permitted the Greek artist to create a purely 
human ideal of female vigour side by side with that of goddesses. 
This ideal was realised with such perfection by Polyclitus that, 
down to the end of the classic period, all the statues of Amazons 
are more or less derived from his; he did for the Amazon what 
Phidias did for Jupiter. 

Polyclitus and Myron were contemporary with Phidias; if I 
have spoken of them before him, it is because they seem to have 
retained more of the archaic tradition, notably in that lingering 
coldness on which I have insisted. Phidias himself never cast off 
its trammels altogether; his glory lies in having been its highest 
expression, just as the genius of Raphael was the most complete 
expression of the Renaissance. The evolution of art is never 
complete; to speak of perfection in art is a dangerous error, for, by 
implication, it condemns artists to an eternal reproduction of the 
same models, to the renunciation of progress. The function of 
men of genius is rather to prepare the way for new tendencies by 
giving adequate and definite expression to those of their own 
times. 
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From about 460 to 435 B.C. 
Pericles was the head of the 
Athenian democracy, and the 
master of all the resources of 
the Athenian State, His dic- 
tatorship may be described as 
one of persuasion. Admirable 
in spite of certain grave defects 
of character, he had a passion 
for the beautiful, and to his ini- 
tiative we owe one of the most 
exquisite things in the world, 
the Parthenon (Figs. 59-61). 
Phidias, the sculptor, was 
the friend and counsellor of 
Pericles in all matters relating 
to the embellishment of Athens, 
of artists, some of whom, such 
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Surrounded by a numerous band 
as Ictinus and Callicrates. were men 
of superior talents. Phidias 
directed and superintended all 
the work. His position was 
much like that of Raphael in 
the court of Leo X. during Ae 
decoration of the Stanze and 
Loggie of the Vatican. Like 
Raphael, he was not the sole 
audior of the works he con- 
ceived or inspired; but he 
left the sovereign impress of 
his genius upon them all. 
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The tutelary divinity of Athens was Athene Pardienos, that is to 
say, die ViTgrn; the temple which was her dwelling was called the 
Parthenon. The ancient stone 
Parthenon on the Acropolis had 
been destroyed by the Persians 
in 480 B.C.. and Pericles deter- 
mined to build another, larger 
and more sumptuous. For twenty 
years, the quarries of Attica 
yielded their most beautiful 
arbles to thousands of artists 
and workmen. Their labours, 
favoured by a period of com- 
parative peace, were completed 
in 435 B.C. Soon afterwards, 
they began to rebuild in marble 
the little temple of Poseidon and 
Etechtheus, called the Erech- 
theum, to the north of the Parthe- 
non ; it was not finished untU 408, 
after the death of Pericles, who 
fell a victim to the plague in 429. 
The Peloponnesian war had al- 
ready begun, casting a shadow of mourning over the close of the century. 
Parisians, and visitors to Paris, having seen the church of the Made- 
leine, have some general idea ^, ^ 

of the form of a Greek temple. 
It is essentially a rectangular 
building, with doors, but with- 
out windows, surrounded on all 
sides by a single or double row 
of columns which, while sup- 
porting the roof, seem to mount 
guard round the dwelling of 
file god {cella}. On the two 
shorter sides of the temple, the 

roof forms a triangle called the ™ S'--™^ ^"ico ot the cahvaudes, tee 
pediment, which is sometimes ^™™ ""' ™^^' 

decorated with statues. The upper part of the wall is adorned with 
bas-reliefs, forming the frieze. When the temple is of the Doric 
order, like the Parthenon, the upper part of die architrave supported 
by die columns is composed of slabs with three vertical grooves 
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called trigl^phs, alteraattng 

with other slabs, sometiines 

plain, sometiines ornamented 

widi reliefs known as metopes 

(Fig. 61 ). 

Greek architecture made 

use of three orders, that is to 

say, three principal types of 

columnar construction. The 

most ancient, to which be- 
long the Parthenon, the fio. 63.— tehpu of mse afteeos, on the 

temple of Zeus at Olympia, acsopolis. 

the temple of Aphaia at Lat=ai™w. 

i'Egina, the temples of Sicily and Southern Italy (Passtum, Selinus, 
and Agrigentum), is called 
E)oric, because the ancients 
believed it was invented by 
the Dorians. In the Doric 
order the column was not 
very lofty; it was crowned 
by a simple capital, composed 
of a part that formed an ex- 
panding curve and was called 
FIG. 64.— CROUP OF THE FATES, the cc/iinus, Bud of a square 

From the easlHO pediment of the Parthenon. ,|.L --|1-J .U. nknritt Tn 

tBriMTMustum.) Slab called the ofidcuj. in 

(Photo, by MaoseU.) the lomc order, the great ex- 

amples of which are in Asia 
Minor, at Ephesus, and Priene, though there is also a beautiful 
specimen on the Athenian 
Acropolis (Fig. 63), the 
column is more slender, and 
it is crowned by a capital 
which is like a cushion with 
volutes. Finally, the Corin- 
thian order, which was chiefly 
used in the Roman period, 
as also during the Renais- 
sance and in our own times, 
b characterised by a capital 

which reproduces a cluster ^^ ^ —procession or Athenian BAIDEKS 
or acanthus leaves. Fraa Ihe Friea of the Pailhenon. 

Both the Doric and die (British Museum.) 



en the Frieze oi Ihe Pai 
(BrilUh Museum.: 
(Photo, by Man.'cU 
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Ionic orders are derived from the fomu used in timber construction. 
The column was evolved from the wooden post which upheld a 
beam. The shaft was strengthened at the top to receive the beam, 
1^ the addition of a cube or slab, and this expansion was the origin 
of the capital. The Corin- 
thian capital was adopted at 
a period when GrecL artists 
had forgotten the exigencies 
of timber construction, or they 
would hardly have proposed 
to support a burden on a 
bunch of leaves. 

The Doric order is marked 
by a solidity, a virile robust- 
ness which contrasts with the 
somewhat frail and feminine 
elegance of the Ionic order. 
The Corinthian order sug- 
gests luxury and splendour. 
One of die most striking 
proofs of the genius of the Greeks is the fact that neither the Re- 
naissance nor modern art has created a new order; our architecture 
continues to rely upon the 
wealth of the Greek orders, 
which lend themselves to the 
most varied combinations. 

The most admirable feature 
of the Parthenon is, perhaps, 
its perfection of proportion. 
The relation between the 
height of the columns, their 
thickness, the height of the 
pediments, and the dimensions 
of the temple, was determined 

with such unerring .judgment '"^- ^t-—''^"^- apollo, and peitho, 

that the whole is neither too ^"" "^ ^"'"a^^' ^""™°' "* 
light nor too heavy, that the 

lines harmonise in such a manner as to give the impression at once of 
strength and grace. The technical perfection of the construction is 
no less amazing. TTie great blocks of marble, the drums of the 
columns, are joined and adjusted widiout cement, as exactly as the 
most delicate piece of goldsmith's work. Modem architecture, 
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which makes such a lavish use 

of cement, has never been able 

to compete with the workmen 

directed by Ictinus. 

The Parthenon is now 

ruin. The Byzantines used it 

as a church ; it was gutted by 

anexplosionin 1687; in 1803. 

Lord Elgin carried off the 

greater part of the sculpture 

which are now the pride of 

the British Museum. But the 

wreck remains a masterpiece 

and a place of pilgrimage for 

all humanity. 

A magnificent portico, the 

Propylaea, gave access to the 

Parthenon from the side near- 
est the sea; it was decorated 

with paintings which have disappeared. The little temple of Posei' 

don and Erechtheus. to the north of the Parthenon, is better 

preserved; it is flanked by a portico, where, in place of columns. 

the architect introduced female figures, to which the ancients gave 
the name of Caryatides (Fig. 62), because 
they supposed them to represent young 
maidens carried away captive from the city 
of Caryic in Laconia. Another little Ionic 
temple, that of the Wingless Victory (Nike 
Apteros). was restored after 1830 with frag- 
ments found in a Turkish bastion. It stands in 
front of the Propylaea (Fig. 63). 

The pediments of the Parthenon represented 
the birth of Athene, and the dispute between 
Adiene and Poseidon for the possession of 
Attica (Fig. 64) . On the metopes were carved 
the battles of the Centaurs and the Lapitlue. 
The subject of the frieze was the procession of 
the Panathenaea, the principal festival of the 
goddess, on which occasion the young girls of 
the noblest families, clad in the long chiton 
falling in vertical folds, came to offer Athene a 
new veil woven for her. These young girls, 
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bearing different objects, walk in an 
impoiing cortege of old men. 
matrons. sol<]ien. horsemen, and 
men leading the sacrificial beasts. 
They advance toward* a group 
representing the gods in the centre 
of die eastern front: this part of 
the frieze is, fortunately, one of 
the best preserved portions of the 
whole (Figs. 65, 66, 67). 

Inside the temple was a chrysele- 
phantine statue (i.e. 
a statue of gold and 
ivory) of Athene, 
standing. This and 
die seated Zeus, 
also of gold and 
ivory, in the temple 
of Olympia, were, 
iccording to the 




(Museum, TkmiA.) 



ancients, the masterpieces of Phidias. Both have 

— disappeared; but we can form 

some idea of the Adiene Par- 
thenos from a litde marble copy 
discovered at Adiens in I 880, 
near a modem school called the 
Varvakeion (Fig. 69). No 
I copy of the Zeus has come 

down to us; but it is probable ' 
that a beautiful marble head in 
die Ny-Carlsberg coUectio; 
i Denmark reproduces the majestic features of die 

I god with sufficient accuracy (Fig. 70). 

Anodier Athene by Phidias, a colossal bronze, 
I about 30 feet high, stood in front of the Par- 

thenon on the north west. It was called the 
no. 71— COPY or an Athene Promachos, that is to say, the Cuardian. 
*™to'^phidlJs'^™'' ^ think I discovered a copy of it in a little sta- 
(Mustum. Dr^sd™ ; the '"^t** °^ ^^'V ^"^ quahty, now at Boston; it 
headnt Bologna) came from the neighbourhood of Coblentz, where 
ti^J^"7cf}S'MX"^t- ^ ^^Vot' known as the Minervia was stationed 
Heinemaiui. London.) under the Roman Empire (Fig. 71 ). 
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Fsrthenoa. Bril^h Museum. 
(Laborde CiJlectioa, Puis.) 
(Pholograph hf Giiaudoo.) 



Lastly, by combining a head at 
Bologna with a torso at Dresden, 
Hen Furtwangier has reconstituted 
an admirable statue, die marble copy 
of a bronze original, which, in common 
Mlh various other experts, he pro- 
nounces to have been an Athene by 
Phidias, the one executed by the 
master for the Athenian settlers on 
the isle of Lemnos (Fig. 72). 

Classic writers Have not asserted in 
so many words that the sculptures of 
the Parthenon were by Phidias him- 
self; but it is certain that they were 
executed under his direction. To 
form any idea of this series of master- 
pieces, we roust study not only the 
original sculptures, but the casts 
of the whole series in the British 
Museum. I would call particular 
attention to the group of the three 
goddesses, generally called the Three Fates, from the eastern 
pediment, whose draperies are indescribably beautiful, and to 
some fragments of the frieze, 
die despair of all artists who 
have striven to imitate their 
noble composition, their serene 
majesty, and infinite variety 
(Figs. 64-68). 

If we examine the type of all 
these heads (Fig. 73), we shall 
be struck not only by their 
vigorous forms and the robust 
oval of the faces, characterised 
by a certain squareness of out- 
but by two traits which 
appear in all of them alike: the 
^ort distance between the eye- 
brow and the eyelid, and the 
strong protuberance of the eye- 
balls. These are relics of the 
archaic style. The general 
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a masterpiece of the 
of Phidias, representing, not 
Venus, but the goddess of the 
sea. Amphitrite, holding a tri' 
drat in her extended left 
One reason I give for 
belief is, that we find in 
the qualities that go to i 
up the genius of Phidias, 
nothing that is alien to it. 
The Venus of Milo is neither 
elegant, nor dreamy, nor 
nervous, nor impassioned; she 
is strong and serene. Her 
beauty is all noble simplicity 
and calm dignity, like that of 
the Parthenon and its sculp- 
ttue*. Is not this the . reason 
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impression they produce is diat of 
a serene and self-reliant strength, a 
quality that breathes from all the art 
of Phidias (Fig. 74). But there are 
other things in human nature besides 
strength, serenity, and beauty; enthu- 
siasm, for instance, and reverie, and 
passion, and suffering, clamant or dis- 
creet. These were the things diat 
remained to be expressed in marble 
after f'hidias; we shall see how his 
successors carried out die task. 

I cannot turn from the work of 
Phidias, whose pupils (Agoracritus, 
Alcamenes) continued to work during 
the first decades of the fourth century, 
without speaking of the masterpiece in 
the Louvre, the statue discovered in 
1820 in die island of Melos (Figs. 75. 
76). Though Ae majority of modern 
archKoIogists pronounce it to be a work 
dating from about 100 B.C., I am con- 
vinced that it is some three centuries 
older than this; and I believe it to be 
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the statue has become and has remained so popular, in spite of the 
mystery of the much-discussed attitude? Agitated and feverish 
generations see in it the highest expression of the quality they most 
lack, that serenity which is not apathy, but the equanimity of mental 
and bodily health. 
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^Ste^—riKCeramlai, 

The Pelopoimciian War. undertaken by 
Pericles in 432 B.C.. came to an end in 404 
B.C. with die capture of Athens. These 
disasters brought about a religious and political 
reaction, the most illustrious victim of which 
wasSocrates (399 B.C.). Meanwhile Athens, 
though conquered and humiliated by Sparta, 
never ceased to be the intellectual capital of 
Hellas; it might even be said that her sove- 
reignty became more extensive and firmly 
rooted in the fourth century. But her charac- 



ripened by ad- 
versity, had changed. 
In addition to this, 
the school of philo- 
sophy founded by 
Socrates and carried 
^^ on by Plato, bore 

fruit; it inculcated 
, self-examination, and fostered 
id subtlety of thought. To the 
serene art of the fifth century B.C. suc- 
ceeded a meditative art, the most illus- 
trious exponents of which were Praxiteles 
and Scopas. 

Praxiteles' master. Cephisodotus, is 
known to us by a statue of Irene (Peace), 
carrying the infant Plutus (Riches) ; there 
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is a good aatique copy of the work 
at Munich ( Fig. 7 7 ) . The goddess 
bends her dreamy head over the 
child with an air of tender solici- 
tude. In the proportions and the 
cast of the draperies, this group 
shows its close affinity to the school 
of Phidias; but the sentiment that 
pervades it is identical with that 
which informs the work of Praxi- 
teles, The Irene dates probably 
from the year 370 B.C. 

By Praxiteles, who was born 
about 380 B.C., we possess one 
original work, which was found 
in 1677 in the temple of Hera 
at Olympia, in the very spot 
where Pausanias had noted its 




(Museum. Olympia, 



presence. It is a group repre- 
senting Hermes carrying the youthful Dionysus, whom Zeus had 
confided to his care (Figs. 78, 79). The analogy of the conception 
with that of Cephisodotus' group has often been pointed out. But 
the Hermes shows a greater independence of the Phidian tradition 

than the Irene. It is characterised 

by a sinuous, almost feminine, grace 
and an intensity of spiritual life, 
which is a new phenomenon in art. 
The execution has a beauty of 
which neither photographs nor 
casts can give an adequate idea. 
A careful examination of the head 
reveals two characteristics which 
distinguish it from all others of the 
fifth centuries : first, the hair, treated 
with a picturesque freedom, and 
a determination to emphasise the 
contrast between its furrowed sur- 
face and the polished smoothness 
of the flesh; and secondly, the 
overhanging brow and deep-set 
eye, the material indications of 
reflection. 
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closed, and have that particul 
described as " liquid," the eye- 
brows are but slightly marked, 
and the attenuation of the eye- 
lids is such, that they melt, by 
almost insensible gradations, into 
the adjoining planes. The hair, 
like that of the Hermes, is freely 
modelled; and finally, the whole 
reveals a preoccupation with 
effects of chiaroscuro, of a sub- 
dued play of light and ^adow, 
which precludes any lingering 
vestiges of harshness and angu- 
larity. It is here that we note 
the influence of painting upon 
sculpture. The great achieve- 
ments of Attic painting are 
entirely unknown to us; but as 
the ancients extolled them at 
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Numerous copies of the Roman period have 
preserved other works by Praxiteles for us, at 
least in their general features: a Silenus (Fig. 
60), a Satyr, two hgures of Eros, and two of 
Dionysus, an Artemis (Fig. 81), an Apollo, 
and perhaps a Zeus. The most famous of 
his works among the ancients was a nude 
figure of Aphrodite about to enter the sea. 
which was long admired in the temple of the 
goddess at CnJdus. Unfortunately, the copies 
that have come down to us are very mediocre 
(Fig. 82). Bui in Lord Leconfield's London 
house there is a head of Aphrodite, so marvel- 
lously supple in execution and so exquisitely 
suave in expression that we may fairly accept 
it as the work, if not of Praxiteles himself, dien 
of one of his immediate pupils (Fig. 83). The 
characteristics of the feminine ideal as con- 
ceived by this great and fascinating genius are 
all clearly defined in this head. The form of 
the face, hitherto round, has become oval ; the 
eyes, instead of being fully opened, are half 
expression which the ancients 



m.) (Pboto. t^Alinaii.) 
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equal to the sculptures, we may believe diat they were indeed 

masterpieces. The most renowned painter of the fifth century, 

Polygnotus, was, we are told, less 

pre-eminent as a colourist than as a 

draughtsman, whereas those of the 

fourth century, Parrhasius, Zeuxis, 

and Apelles, were above all colour- 

ists. If their pictures had been pre- 
served to us, we should perhaps 

have found them more akin to G>t- 

reggio than to Mantegna. or Bellini. 

The suavity of a head like Lord 

Leconfield's Aphrodite does, as a 

fact, recall Correggio; we recognise 

in it diat essentially pictorial quality 

which the Italian critics call sfumato, 

meaning a vaporous gradation of 

tones, a melting of one tint into 

another. 

Scopas survives for us in certain 

heads from the pediment of the 

temple of Tegasa (about 360 B.C.) 

has enabled us to recognise the san 

marbles, copies of works by Scopas. We may form some idi 

it from two heads, one that of a warrior from the pediment of 

Tegeea, the other a beardless Heracles (Fig, 84). The oval of the 

face is less pronounced than with Praxiteles, but the eyes are more 
deeply set, and the eyebrow 
forms a strong projection, 
casting a semicircle of shadow 
above die eye. This pecu- 
liarity, combined with the 
I marked undulation of the 

lips, gives an impassioned 
and almost suffering expres- 
sion to Scopas' heads ; we 
seem to divine in them the 
Fio. a4— HEADS 0. THE SCHOOL OP SCOPAS. '"tcnsity of B strugglc against 

/!..._ jci 1 desire, the anguish of un- 

satished aspirations. 
Here lay the originality of Sc<q>as. Praxiteles expressed a languor- 
ous reverie in his marbles, Scopat gave utterance in his to passion. 
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The third great artist of the fourth century, 
Lysippus, was. younger than the two others. 
He was the accredited sculptor of Alexander 
the Great, and worked principally in bronze, 
whereas Praxiteles and Scopas won renown 
mainly by their works in marble, Lysippus 
was born at Sicyon, a town in the Pelopon- 
nesus; he declared that his sole teachers had 
been Nature and Polyclitus' Dor^phorus. that 
figure of an athlete which was known as the 
Canon. Polyclitus, 



> I have said, was 
a native of Argos, 
Thus the art of 
nn «._™rv o. TH. Lysippus picscnts 
2kl^^^^^™ itself as a kind of 
rrJ'va'La.) Doric reaction 
(Ph«o. b, Anderson.) against Atbc art. 
which tended to lay 
an increasing stress on sentiment, and 
might be thought to incline to effeminacy 
and sensuality. Lysippus modified the 
Canon of Polyclitus. that is to say. the 
classic tradi- 
tion of the 
fifth century, 
by a more 
marked ten- 
dency to 




making his bodies nearly eight times the 
length of the head (instead of seven 
times), and emphasising the joints and 
muscles at the expense of their fleshy 
covering. His heads express neither 
reverie nor passion; they are content to 
be merely nervous and refined. There 
is in the Vatican a good copy of his best 
statue of an athlete, the Apox^)omenus, 
rubbing his arm with a strigil to remove 
the oil and dust of the palestra (Figs. 85. 
86). It is probable that the famous 
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Borghetc Warrior in tKe 

Louvre, another athlete, also 

reproduces a bronze original 

by Lysippus; the artist who 

has signed his name on this 

fine, but somewhat frigid 

study of the nude. Agasias 

of Ephesus, was obviously 

only the copyist {Fig. 87). 

A statue of an athlete, 

discovered at Delphi, is 

believed to be a free copy 

of a lost bronze by Lysip- 

pus. Lastly, there are save- 

ral statues of Heracles and 

of Alexander the Great, de- 
ne. sa.-vENUE de' rived from originals by the 
(Florence, uffia.) master, and we further owe 
(Photo, by AHnari, him some fine female statues, 
""™"> of which there are various 

replicas, among them the so-called l^enus de Medici at Florence 
(Fig. 88), and a draped figure discovered at Herculaneum (Figs. 



(Museum. Drfsden.) 



(Museum, Dresden.) 




89.90). Th» feminine type, 
die head of which shows 
analogies with that of the 
Apoxyomenus, is certainly 
one of the most beautiful 
cTeationi of antique art; her 
draperies have such simpli- 
fiQ. 91.— coHB*T OF oEEKs AND AMAioNs. ^^^ ""d gTandcur thst thejf 
Bas-reiiei from ih. Fri(« of ih< M««Boi^um « sliH find many imitatow. 

Halicarn-ssus. FoUT SCulptorS. Scopas, 

(British Musnini.) Bryaxis, Lcochares, and Tim- 

otheus, worked about the year 
330 B.C. on the decorations of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 
raised by Artemisia, Queen of Carta, to the memory of her husband 
Mausolus. Thanks to Newton's ex- 
cavations in I 857. the British Museum 
possesses a series of statues and bas- 
reliefs which formerly decorated this 
mausoleum. Two fine statues, re- 
presenting Mausoius and Artemisia 
crowned the structure (Fig. 91 ). The 
statue of Mausolus is one of the most 

G"rTe''k 
portraits 
known to 
us, and is 
all -the 



markable 
in that the 
face of the 
model was 
not that of 



1 Hellene, but of a Carian. that is to 
say, a semi-barbarian. The draperies, 
modelled with a perfect comprehension 
of the play of li^t and shadow, maric 
a stage in the progress that led up to 
the masterpiece of classic drapery, the 
Viclory of Samothrace. 

The bas-reliefs of the Mausoleum 
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represent a battle of Greeks and 
Amazons; it is very Instructive to 
compare these with the frieze of the 
Pardienon. We find in them all 
the characteristics of the new art, a 
taste for lively and sudden movement, 
for the picturesque and the effective, 
an elegance which does not preclude 
vigour, but which sometimes verges on 
excessive refinement (Fig. 92). 

Even in classic times it seems to 
have been an open question whether 
Scopas or Praxiteles should be credited 
with the authorship of the famous 
group of Niobe and her children, struck 
down by the arrows of Apollo and 
Artemis. Antique copies of several 
figures of the composition, varying a 
good deal in quality, are preserved in 
Florence, Rome, Paris (the Louvre), 
by these copies, the originals must hav 
of Scopas. In the centre was Niobe ' 



(Bridsb Museum,) 



ind elsewhere. To judge 
been works of the school 

ith her youngest daughter, 
a group of which there is a copy at 
Florence (Fig. 93). The deeply 
pathetic motive, that of a mother who 
sees her daughter killed before her 
eyes, is treated with noble simplicity; 
we find as yet no trace of the physical 
anguish, the painful contortions of the 
Laocobn. The child, pressed closely 
to the mother, is an admirable con- 
ception. Her transparent tunic, cling- 
ing to her young body, and gathered 
into innumerable little pleats, bears 
witness to the influence of painting 
upon sculpture. We shall find a 
diaphanous pleated tunic of the same 
sort draping the Kfcforij of Samo- 
thrace. We are again reminded of 
this Viclory by another fine figure 
from the Niobid group, known to us 
by an excellent copy in the Vatican. 
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Here the analogy ii most evident 
ia the movement, and in the pic- 
turesque cast of the drapery. 

The date of the Victor}) of 
Saraothrace (Fig. 94), which the 
Louvre is fortunate enough to 
possess, is well authenticated. 
The figure, which stands on the 
prow of a galley, blowing a 
trumFiet, was carved to com' 
■nemorate a naval victory gained 
in 306 B.C. by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes over the Egyptian General 
Ptolemy, off the island of Cyprus. 
Two influences were at that time 
predominant in Greek sculpture, 
that of Lysippus. and that of the 
school of Scopas; it was the 
latter which inspired the Victory. 
victorious swing of the body, the 
animate the marble, die happy contrast 



The irresistible energy, 
quivering life that seems 
afforded by the flutter of thi 
wind-swept mantle, and the 
adherence of the closely-litting 
tunic to the torso, combine to 
make the statue the most exqui- 
site expression of movement left 
to us by antique art. The 
sculptor has not only translated 
muscular strength and triumph- 
ant grace into marble; he has 
also suggested the intensity of 
the sea-breeze, that breeze the 
breath of which Sully-Prud'- 
homme, too, has caught in a 
verse winged like the Victory 
herself : — 

"Un peu <lu mad iffUi qm Buffle 1 

SJmaODt." FlC. 98.— IRACMENT Of AN •TTIC TOIIBSIONK. 

A life-size statue of Deme- 
ter. seated, and mourning for her daughter Persephone, carried 
off by Pluto, was discovered by Newton at Cnidus, and is now 
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in the British Museum (Fig. 93). It is a work dating from about 
340 B.C. and betrays the double influence of Praxiteles and Scopas. 
It has often been compared to those figures of the Mater Dolorosa 
so frequent in the art of the Renaissance. But if we examine it 
closely, we shall see that the differences are more profound than the 
analogies. The grief of the heathen mother is reticent and subdued ; 
it is suggested rather than proclaimed. We shall see that after the 
fourth century the ancients did not shrink from realistic expression 
of the most intense physical suffering; but they expressed moral 
suffering only in a contained and chastened form. A figure like 
Roger van der Weyden's Mater Dolorosa is entirely alien to classic 
genius. 

This expression of reserved sorrow gives charm to a great number 
of funereal siela^ by anonymous artists, which are among the purest 
and most delicate productions of Attic art in the fourth century 
(Figs. 96 — ^98). The regret of survivors is expressed in these with 
so much reserve that their significance has not always been under- 
stood, and they have been supposed to represent the dead reunited 
to the members of their family in the Elysium of the blest. Despair is 
never suggested in these compositions; gestures and countenances 
are alike placid; a slight inclination of the head is all that reveals 
the pensive intention of the sculptor. One of the most beautiful 
of these monuments is the Athenian stela which represents a dead 
woman, seated, taking a jewel from a casket held by an attendant 
(Fig. 96). The deceased is shown engaged in one of the familiar 
occupations of her earthly life. We must not look here for any mystic 
meaning, any promise of a happy life beyond the tomb. But the 
veil of sadness that obscures the charming faces is woven with true 
Attic subtlety. How noble is this tearless sorrow which conceals 
itself with a certain modesty, and, over a newly-made grave, recalls 
a smile of the lost one! Fortunately for us, we have many means 
of entering into the secrets of the classical mind. We can read 
Euripides and Plato, Xenophon and Isocrates, the fragments of 
Menander, we can study hundreds of statues and painted vases. 
But nothing, not even the most beautiful of Plato's pages, can so 
familiarise us with antiquity, can make us so appreciate its delicate 
taste and the infinite refinement of its grace as a walk through the 
Ceramicus of Athens, the quarter of Tombs, where amidst the 
spring scents of mint and thyme, we breathe another perfume, that 
of the unique and immortal flower of human genius we call Atticism. 
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GREEK ART AFTER ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
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' tifZtui at Ptrganh 



Ptrti»»itn- — The Laucoi 



In die year 336 b.c. Alexander of Macedon succeeded his father 
Philip; he was but twenty years old. After consolidating his 
father's work in Greece, by taking and laying waste Thebes, and 
subduing Athens, he conquered successively Asia Minor, Syria. 
Elgypt, Persia. Bactriana, and the noith of India, and died at Babylon 
in 323 B.C. His generals divided his 
vast empire among them, and estab- 
lished Greek civilisation from the banks 
of the Nile to those of the Oxm and the 
Indus. India, which had perhaps re- 
ceived the rudiments of her art from 
Persia, thus became the pupil of Greece, 
but she remained a capricious pupil, 
whose temperament, recalcitrant to every 
kind of rule and measure, was destined 
to produce a totally different style. 

The consequences of Alexander's 
victories were momentous for Hellen- 
ism and for Greek art. Athens ceased 
to be the centre of the latter; her in- 
tellectual supremacy passed to die 
Alexandria of the Ptolemies in Egj^it, 

to the Antioch of the Selcucidee in ^_„ 

Syria, and the Pergamum of the At- Formerly in ihc Ludovid CoLL«tion. 
talidae in Asia Minor. Thus uprooted (Mustum d( ib* Therm*, Rome.) 
and internationalised. Hellenism lost in 

purity what it gained in extent. Its political organisation underwent 
a complete change. The small Greek states with their free cities, 
were supplanted by Oriental monarchies, with hereditary sovereigns 
wielding almost absolute power. Art worked primarily for these 
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■overeigns And the new capitals they sought to beautify; its aim was 
to dazzle by material greatness and splendour, and it strove after 
grandiose effects rather than 
perfectioa of form and work- 
manship. 

The term HelUnhtic 
Epoch is applied to the 
period comprised between 
the death of Alexander (323 
B.C.) and the conquest of 
Greece by the Romans 
(146 B.C.). to distinguish it 
from the Hellenic Epoch. 
(iZ^rof t^f^^. R^.) Du""8 this period art made 

(Phnto. by Aodenia.) a tapid evolution, and under- 

went a complete trantforma' 
tion, which cannot, however, be described as decadence, for amidst 
these changes were born and developed new elements, the destined 
heritage of modern art. After 
serene strength (Phidias), lan- 
guorous grace (Praxiteles), passion 
(Scopas), and nervous elegance 
(Lysippus), art had yet to express 
physical suffering, anguish, the 
tumult and disorder of the soul 
and the body, and this was ad- 
mirably done by the schools of 
Rhodes and Pergamum. 

But this was not all. After 
having lixed the types of gods and 
heroes, and sculptured amazons 
and athletes, art had still to render 
the individual man, to create por- 
traiture; it had further to admit 
into its sphere beings who were 
neither gods nor Greeks, to repre- 
sent, with a due regard for reality 
and picturesqueness, barbarians 
such as the Ethiopian and the 
Gaul. This was accomplished 

mainly at Pergamum and Alexandria. Genre sculpture, the familiar 

treatment of familiar themes, scarcely existed; the Alexandrians 
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developed it, following the example set them in the art of ancient 
Egypt- 

Finally, in addition to gods and men, there was nature, hitherto 
neglected. The Hellenistic artists taught the art of landscape to the 
world; rural scenes, in all dieir rustic simplicity, made their appear- 
ance not only in painting, but in statuary and bas-reliefs. All this 
progress, all these interesting innovations, were brought about in less 
than two centuries. The period that witnessed them is one of the 
great epochs of (he human mind. 

Among the Hellenistic capitals. Pergamum. to the north of 
Smyrna, is the one of which we know most. About 240 B.C. King 
Attalus repulsed the Gauls who had 
invaded Asia Minor after devastating 
Delphi in 278 B.C. To commemo- 
rate his victory, he made votive 
offerings of bronze statues repre- 
senting vanquished Gauls. Marble 
copies of several of these were found 
in Rome early in the 16th century; 
the two most important are, a Gaul 
killing himself after having slain his 
wife (Fig. 99), and the famous 
statue, erroneously called the Dying 
Cladialor (Fig. \ 00). Theso-callcd 
gladiator is clearly a Gaul, for his 
neck is encircled by a torque, and 

his physical type, his shield and his „;, ,oa,_LAoco6N and he boms. 
trumpet, have nothing Greek in their (Museum of the Vatican.) 

character. The Dying Cladialor 

is a work at once realistic and pathetic; the Greek sculptor — he was 
called Epigonus — was interested in the brave and robust barbarian, 
who had met his death so far from his own land, a victim to his 
adventurous spirit. The treatment of the marble recalls that of the 
Warrior in the Louvre, and allows us to ascribe the statue to the 
school of Lysippus. 

At a later date, about 166 B.C., another king of Pergamum, 
Eumenes II, commemorated other military successes by the erection 
of a colossal altar in white marble, dedicated to Zeus, on the Acro- 
polis of Pergamum. The remains of this were brought to light by 
a German arch geological mission. The base was decorated with a 
frieze in high relief representing the contest between the Gods and 
the Giants. The Hellenes saw in this frieze an allusion to con- 
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temporary events: tfie Giants of the 
fable were the Gauls, the Gods were 
the Greeks of Asia. 

Some three hundred feet of diis 
frieze, the figures on which are six feet 
high, were excavated between 1 880 
and 1890 and taken to the Berlin 
Museum. As a complete decorative 
composition, this is the roost imposing 
achievement that has come down to 
us from antiquity; the first impression 
made on the spectator by these colossal 
sculptures is dazzling. On closer ex- 
amination defects become apparent; 
there is a tendency to exaggeration, 

no, loj.-sTATDE Ksovis AS THE a cettaiu monotOHy of violence and 

(Museum of ihe Vaiican.) agitation; but, on the other hand, what 

a profusion of admirable episodes, what 

wealth of motive, what a mastery of the chisel I If we look about 

in modern art for anything to compare with it, we find only isolated 

groups or figures, such as Puget's 

Milo of Crotona. and Rude's Mar- 

seillaise; neither the Renaissance nor 

the nineteenth century offers any 

parallel in the shape of a sustained 

and continuous composition. No 

artist has imagined a mightier figure 

than that of the warring Zeus, a more 

moving one than that of the vanquished 

giant, for whom his mother Gsea (The 

Earth) intercedes, emerging from the 

ground to arrest the arm of Athene 

( Fig. 101). It is one of the glories of 

the art of Per ga mum that it could 

celebrate victories without refusing 

sympathy to the vanquished. 

TTiis eloquence of physical suffering, ^^^ —head of apoilo 

so touchingly rendered in the head of poriiKTiy tliongmg to th^ Com« do 

the young giant, is carried still farther Pourialis. (British Museum.) 

in the famous Laocoon group in the 

Vatican, the work of three Rhodian sculptors, who executed it about 

the year 50 B.C. (Fig. 102). Now that the marvels of the great 
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period of Attic art have been revealed to us, the Laocoon is no 
longer for us what it was to Lessing and his contemporaries, the 
highest expression of Greek genius; but it is undoubtedly the most 
pathetic and the most moving. The Trojan priest, enveloped in the 
folds of the serpents, sees his two sons dying beside him, and breathes 
out his own life in a supreme cry of anguish. A purely physical 
anguish, it has been objected, and the superficial subtlety of this 
criticism has made its fortune. But in the Laocoon, is not the agony 
of the dying man complicated by the pangs of the father? And why 
should die su^erings of Laocoon be less interesting than those of the 
marfyrs, whose tortures are so fre- 
quently set forth in modem art? 
To decry Greek art after Phidias 
and Italian art after Raphael is a 
very common form of intellectual 
snobbishness; of those addicted to 
it, it may be said that the most 
venial of their faults is a total mis- 
apprehension of the evolution of art. 
If Greek art had made no further 
developments after producing the 
pediments of the Parthenon, it 
would have been as incomplete in 
its way as that of Assyria or of 
Egypt; we cannot appreciate its in- 
comparable grandeur unless we can 
admire at once the productions of 
its youth, its adolescence, and its »ic. loj.— cEKT*mi amd eros. 

maturity. fThe Louvre.) 

Since the middle of the nineteenth (Phoeo. bj Giiaudou.) 

century the prejudices of an intolerant 

antheticism have, in like manner, tended to belittle the famous 
/IpoHo in the Belvedere of the Vatican (Fig. 103). It is a copy of 
a bronze statue which must have been executed a few years after the 
death of Alexander; the original has been attributed, on no very 
sufficient evidence, to Leochares, one of the artists who worked upon 
the Mausoleum under the direction of Scopas. The body of Apollo 
offers a complete contrast to those of the gods and giants of the 
frieze of Pergamum. In the latter, the muscles are all strongly 
emphasised ; the artist seems to take pleasure in insisting upon them ; 
in the Apollo, the skeleton is enveloped in flesh and skin; elegance 
has been achieved at die expense of vigour. The head of the 
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Belvedere Apollo has chaiacteristics which connect it with the 

school of Scopas. The god has just hurled a dart, and his expression 
is wrathful; but he is at the same time 
passionate and uneasy. In Hellenistic art. 
die gods have lost their Olympian calm; even 
when victorious and triumiJiant, they are 
agitated. 

This characteristic is still more strongly 
marked in a beautiful head of Apollo, formerly 
in Paris, which passed from the Pourlales 
Collection to the British Museum, and bears 
a sort of family likeness to die Apollo Belvedere 
(Fig. 104). Why does the Pourtales Apollo 
seem to suffer? Is it a musical frenzy that 
agitates him. as has been suggested? The 
question has not yet received a satisfactory 
answer. But how remote is this pain or 
disquietude which shows itself in the drawn 
na. io6.— FBAOMtNT features of a beautiful face from the discreet 

"'rol'Hr^o^^HE*''' sadness of the Demeter of Cnidusl Here 

WEEPERS. Greek art touches the limit of pagan ms- 

(MuMum,^^c™sti,n- fhetics, a limit Christian art will not hesitate 

to overstep when it represents the Virgin and 

St John sobbing at the foot of the cross. 

The head of an old man with a sufiering expression in die Bi 

Collection at Rome would no 

doubt have provoked a lively 

controversy, if it had not been 

recognised as a replica of the 

head of a Centaur tormented 

by Eros, a Hellenistic group. 

of which there is a fine copy 

in die Louvre (Fig. 105). 

But Eros inflicts no material 

torture on the Centaur; he is 

but the symbol of the pangs 

of love. Thus an unhappy or *™' "ii'^^fi'J^s^rAu. 

unsatisfied passion may set its (Museum. ConslBnlinople.) 

stigmata on the face just as do 

the fangs of the serpents in die Laocoon. ELxcclling in the rendering 

of vivid and painful emotions. Hellenistic art sought motives for such 

representations even in episodes of mythologic love-lore, bnding in 
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them a medium for the display of its mastery, and opportunities of 
interesting by exciting sympathy. 

Tlie Hellenistic epoch witnessed the building of a great number of 
temples, larger and more ornate than the Parthenon, though hastier 
in workmanship and less pure in style. Unfortunately, but few 
fragments have survived of the statues and bas-reliefs with which 
they were ornamented. To get some idea of the great compositions 
in relief of this period, we may examine the magnificent sarcophagus 
in the museum at Constantinople, discovered at Sidon in 1888 
(Fig. 107). This shrine of Attic marble, which dates from about 
the year 300 B.C., is decorated with episodes from the history of 
Alexander, and no doubt contained the body of one of his comrades, 
whom his favour had enriched and exalted. The work is already 
eclectic, in so far as we recognise in it not only the predominant in- 
fluence of Scopas, but also that of Lysippus and of others; yet the 
genius and individuality of the great artist who conceived and 
executed these scenes are never for a moment obscured. Not only 
is the so-called Sarcophagus of Alexander one of the masterpieces of 
Greek art, but of all these masterpieces it is the one which is most 
intact, both as regards the modelling of the figures, which might date 
from yesterday, and the delicate charm of the polychromatic colour- 
ing. Hellenistic art is there, though the period it characterises has 
but just begun. Hellenistic art rich with the promise of all its 
ulterior developments: life, movement, emotion, realism in costume 
and accessories. We know not which should move us to wonder 
most, the genius which produced such a work, or the strange caprice 
of the military chieftain who thrust it away, as soon as it was 
finished, into a dark and inaccessible cavern, where the chance of a 
fortunate exploration brought it to light, together with several others 
(Fig. 1 06) • for the joy of the student and the glory of Greek art 
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Charoclcia/GrcckJnJialrlal Ot/tcU.—SlUxr mJ Mclal Cu^u and Viiia.—Tht 
1 of HlUahiln>rBtn«u. <md Sucarul:.— 7Ae Grtd, PaMcn—Th. Nnu 
.— Aftuolcj and Fracaa.~Ea/pllan Parlralli of Ihc CnrcB-Ranian Ptrlad.— 
Itrtt^ Vaia: Dlpatan, CoHnlhlaa. and EirvKan Vaaa.—Lttullil.— Thi monu/ocftiw tf 
Vota aattd U ht oi^laKtdil an Athtnian Induilni.—Tht Induatm Sourhliltaln SoalUm 
ll^.— Principal Tupa of CnvJi yata.— Ttna^olla itatu^a found at Tanasia and 
Mv'oa.—Engrav^GtmiandCamcat.-^Caini. 

The Greek artisan had a natural inclination to work in the manner 
of an aitist. When he had to decorate a vase, a tripod, a mirror, to 
model a terra-cotta Bgurine, to engrave a seal or a coin, he carried 
out his work with an instinctive desire to please the taste and rejoice 
die eye. Even in the humblest crafts, he showed himself the imita- 
tor, and sometimes even the 
rival of the great masters of 
his time. We may say, 
indeed, diat there was no 
essential difference in Greece 
between hi{^ art and indus- 
trial art, for artists and 
artisans lou^t inspiration from 
the same sources, and dis- 
played the same unerring 

_„ _ taste. 

Examples of great Greek 

^ art are. unfortunately, few in 

number, and nearly all 
mutilated. Exposed to the elements and to accidents of various 
kinds, diey have been, for the most part, destroyed or damaged. 
Barely fifty antique bronze statues have come down to us — I 
mean life-size statues — and of these only some fifteen belong to 
the Greek epoch. But the productions of the minor arts were 
often buried with the dead; and they are to be found in great 
numbers in tombs, often in exactly the same state as when diey were 
laid in the grave by the ancients. To give but a few examples, the 
great tombs of the Crinuea and of Etruria have yielded gold oma- 
ments extraordinarily beautiful in workmanship: the burial places of 
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Asia Minor, Greece, Soudiem Russia, Etniria and Cyrenaica hav 
restored to us thousands of painted vases, terra-cotta iigurines, glas 
vessels, and en- 
graved stones which 
were used as seals. 
In the same way, 
the smaller bronzes 
have been better 
able to escape the 
destructive forces 
diat threaten pre- 
cious objects than 
die larger statues. 

statuettes or reliefs, have made us familiar with many motives of 
sculpture which would have remained unknown to us but for them. 
But the great majority of them are not reduced copies of more 
important works; they were specially designed for execution on a 
small scale. Finally, engraved stones or gems, dianks to their 
durability, and coins, thanks to their number and their relatively 
small size, have survived in thousands, and furnish materials no less 
precise than abundant for the history 

Besides die ornaments — necklaces, 

bracelets, and earrings — taken from 

tombs, our museums guard magni&cent 

chased and repousse silver vases, 

which chance has preserved from the 

greed of man. In some cases they 

were buried in the centre of huge 

tumuli very difficult to explore (like 

the Crimean vases in the Hermitage 

at St. Petersburg) ; in odiers they 

formed the treasure of some temple 

or of some private individual, and 

were carefully concealed by their 

guardians or dieir owners at die time 

nc. no.— ACHitixs uioMo THE of die barbaric invasions (like the 

DADGHTERs Of scvBos. Treasurc of Hildesheim, Hanover. 

(P,mtMg«P™p..) ^^^ .^ ^^ g^^j;^ Museum, and the 

Treasure of Bemay, Eure, now in the Cabinet des M6dailles m 

Paris) ; while in others, again, they were lost in the stress of 
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APOLLO 

batlle (Fig. 108). A splendid collection of sUver vases and other 
objects presented by M. Edmond de Rothschild to the Louvre, was 
discovered under the ashes of Vesuvius, at Boscoreale, near Pompei. 
Antique metal vases were often decorated with plaques in relief, 
cast and chased separately, and some of these, better able to resist 
chemical action than the vases themselves, have come down to us, 
diough the vessels they decorated have disappeared. 

The great works of the classic painters have all perished. Polyg- 
notus, Zeuxis, Pardiasius, Apelles, are but names to us. The best 
fresco that has survived, the nuptial scene known as the Nozze 
Aldobrandini in the Vatican 
(Fig. 109), so much admired 
by Poussin, makes us divine 
the greatness of our loss, 
thou{^ it is but the shadow 
of a beautiful work.' The 
same may be said of the 
mosaics, somewhat coarse imi- 
tations of painting, executed 
with many'Coloured cubes of 
stone, which were used to 
decorate pavements and occa- 
sionally walls, notably in the 
Roman period. One of the 
finest mosaics known is at 
Naples. It represents the 
battle of Issus. and like many 
other works of the same class, 
it seems to be the copy of a 
painting executed at Alexan- 
:d at Pompei, Hei 
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dria. The numerous frescoes disi 

Rome, and Egypt are. for the most part, decorative works of slight 
importance, all of later date than the Greek period (Figs, f 1 0, f 1 1 ) . 
Egypt has given us a series of good realistic portraits, dating from 
the first centuries of the Roman Empire, which are very valuable 
specimens of encaustic painting. Eleven of these are in die National 
Gallery, London. 

Failing the actual works of Polygnotus and Zeuxis. we have the 
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FouAd in the Dipylon, Athens. 



painted vases of dieJr period, inspiTcd 

by their style and by the motives they 

created. The Louvre and the British 

Museum own the largest and perhaps 

the best arranged collections of these 

in the world. A few words wUl suffice 

to classify them roughly. 

I have already mentioned the My- 

censan vases (1600 to I 100 B.C.). the 

ornament of which is characterised by 

a sort of aversion from the straight line. 

and a preference for plant forms and 

^ose of marine creatures. From 1 1 00 

to about 750 B.C. the geometric style 

obtained, or rather reappeared; in diis 

style the decoration is composed of 

single or concentric circles, and of 

lines, broken, parallel, crossed, or in- ,„iu«um, lu^u-j 

terlaced in various combinations. On 

vases of this type even the figures and animals are conventionalised; 

the varied and sinuous lines of nature are approximated to those of 

geometrical design. The most interesting series of these vases, a 

series painted with naval battles and funeral processions, comes 

from die Athenian cemetery of the Dipylon (the double gate), 

whence the name Dtppfon Vases by which they are distinguished 
(Fig. 112). About 750 B.C. 
a new style appeared, charac- 
terised by an ornamentation 
in zones, recalling that of 
Oriental carpets; the vases 
so treated are called Coiin- 
l/nan(Fig. 113). The ground 
is light yellow, the figures 
reddish - brown. heightened 
widi white, black, and violet. 
Finally, about the year 600 
B.C. began the period of Greek 
pottery, with black figures on 
a red ground, which lasted 
riG .,3.-coi.iNTHiAB VASE. till about tfic year 500 B.C.. 

(Mus^m Munkh.) when a frcsh type of decora- 

vol i.seeinanii, LeipBg) tion was gradually evolved. 



that of red ornament on a black ground. These two kinds of vasee 
are often called Etruscan, because great numbers of them have 
been found in the tombs of 
Etruria; but the term is in- 
accurate, for it seems certain 
that nearly all the vases were 
made in Athens, at least in 
the fifth century, and that ail 
the finer vases discovered in 
Etrurih are of Athenian 

The style of the vases with 

»a. im^-athe™ o« H« c«. bl^^l^ ^ j, a,(J,^i^ but 

Greek Vo.'w wilh Bkck Ficuio. i i i i i i 

(Museum, WurabuiB.) already shows a remarkable 

precision of draughtsmanship 
(Fig. t 14). Among the vases with red figures produced in great 
quantities at Athens from 500 to 400 B.C., and still manufactured 
in the fourth century (Fig. 115), there are masterpieces signed by 
the potters or painters to whom we owe them; three of these names 
at least, Euphronios, Douris and Brygos, deserve to be generally 
known. 

The lecythi are a peculiarly interesting class of Athenian vases. 
They were made especially to 
deposit in tombs, and are or- 
namented with polychrome 
figures on a white ground. 
The motives deal for the most 
part with the worship of the 
dead. Among them are de- 
signs which may be reckoned ' 
among the most exquisite of ' 
all ages, as, for instance, that 
in which Hypnos (Sleep) and 
Thanatos (Death) gently bear 
a young woman to (he tomb 
in the presence of Hermes 
(Fig. 116). 

After the Peloponnesian no. ,.s.-<edipds a™ the bphi™. 

War, Aliens ceased to be Boliom of > Cup jHimed wiih Figures in Red. 

tht ciclusive centre of the (M_.. .1 ,b, v.o.^.., 

manufacture of vases. Important potteries were established in 
Southern Italy. Here were modelled and painted those enormous 
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vases which first attract the visitor's attention in museums, though 
the decoration is often mediocre. The specimen reproduced in 
Fig. 117 is very fine. It 

adorns a large amphora in I 

the Munich Museum, and 
represents the infernal re- 
gions, a subject frequently 
treated at this period (about 
350 B.C.), thou^ rarely in 
the great period of art. 

The manufacture of vases 
with red figures ceased, even 
in Italy, about the year 260 

B.C. They were rq)Ia«d by ""■ "(^""'"T.^eJ^r^' 

vases decorated with reliefs •mam. 

of bright red glaze, imitations of metal vases. As the reliefs were 
made by the help of moulds, it was easy to multiply specimens; 
but this was industry in the modern sense of the word rather than 
art. In the whole of Greek ceramic art, as known to us, there 
are perhaps no two painted vases absolutely identical; Athenian 
workmen had a horror of servile copies, 
and did not even work from patterns or 
tracings. 

The ^pes of Greek vases are very 
varied; our illustration shows die chief 
of these (Fig. 118). The classic names 
for many of diem are unknown to us. 
In special works on ceramics they are 
indicated by numbers. 

The study of terra-cotta figurines is 
even more seductive than that of vases. 
The Greeks never ceased to model these 
from the Mycenaean times onward. 
They have left us a whole world of 
statuettes representing gods and god' 
desses, heroes and genii, men and women 
no. 117.— jtupHOKAOf cANOss*, cttgaged in the pursuits and pleasures of 
WITH fAiNTiKo Or THE IN- famiHaf lifc, caricaturcs, animals, reduced 
(Museum, Miioich.) copies of famous Statues. Together with 

these figurines we may study the bas- 
reliefs, often used for die decoration of temples and houses. Nearly 
all the towns and many of the antique burial grounds have furnished 
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specimens of lerra-cotU ; diey were the least 
art, and, at the 




itiy amoag woflu of 
ne time, die most in 
vogue as ex-voto offerings to the gods, 
and as objects to be deposited with the 
dead in their tombs. The most famous 
burial-places in this connection are those 
of Tanagra in Boeotia. and of Myrina 
in Asia Minor (between Smyrna and 
Pergamum). At Tanagra there are 
figurines of every period, but the finest, 
dating from the dose of the fourth 
century B.C.. reveal the influence of 
Praxiteles. The chief types are draped 
female figures, often with hats and fans, 
characterised by the most delicious grace 
and coquetry (Fig. 119). At Myrina, 
the finest statuettes date from after die 
period of Alexander, and are quite 
different in character. This necropolis 
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ha> furnished a large aumber of figures representing women and 
youths, both draped and naked, playing, frolicking, and indulging 
in a variety of animated move- 
ments (Fig. 120). We note 
an echo here of those Asiatic 
schools of sculpture which 
loved mobility and exuberant 
life, the schools to which we 
owe the frieze of the great 
altar of Pergamum. Alex- 
andrian art, too, with its taste 
for familiar scenes and carica- 
ture, obviously influenced the 
brilliant modellers of Myrina. 

Antique terra-cottas may '"' '""""mieLouvKr"" "^""^ 

be studied exhaustively in the {NtcrafaU dc Uyrna, fiaXaaciDt, ParisJ 

Louvre and the British Mu- 
seum, where specimens from Smyrna. Cyprus, Ixodes, Italy, and 
Cyrenaica, as well as from Tanagra and Myrina, are to be found in 
large numbers. 

From the Mycenaean period onward, engraving on hard stones was 

practised throughout the Greek world. Hundreds of engraved gems 

of the Mycenaean ^pe have survived; they have been discovered 

chiefly in the islands of the Archipelago. Tliey served as seals, and 

impressions from them have 

been found on terra-cotta 

tablets. Stones on which the 

design is hollowed out are 

called intaglios; they are not 

to be confused with cameos, 

which were not seals, but 

ornaments, adorned with a 

design in relief. 

Of all antique objects, en- 
graved gems are the only 
ones which have come down 
ma. 131.— iHE TiniuPH or adccsius, the 'O ^^ f<>'' ^^ 1^^' P^^' ^"^ 
vtcto» or *crTuii. exactly the state in which they 

(IntuUo in the Bosloa Museumi oiore then J L >L ■ •. 

We have intaglios of nearly 
all the periods of art, in which we can trace the successive s^les, 
and the influence of the great schools of sculpture. Among the 
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many gems whkh are master- 
pieces it is difficult to choose 
a typical example. Our Fig. 
121 reproduces an intaglio, 
now at Boston, which repre- 
sents the triumph of Augustus 
at Actiumi though iu length 
is little over an inch, it has all 
the delicacy and breadth of 
style of a historical bas-relief. 

The vogue of cameos cut in 
sardonyx of several strata began 
with the Alexandrine epoch 
and lasted till the last century 
of ihe Roman Empire. The 
largest known cameo, repre- 
senting the Apotheosis of 
Tiberius, is in the Cabinet des 
Medailles, Paris. The two 
re cut the portraits of Ptolemy 
i 



most beautiful, on each of ^^ich 

Philadelphus and his queen, belong respectively to the Mi 

Vienna and of St. Petersburg (Fig. 122). 

These marvellous cameos certainly date 

from the third century before Christ. 

They rank among the most perfect 

achievements of art, and have never been 

equalled 1^ the moderns. 

If the art of engraving precious stones 
is very ancient, [hat of striking coins is 
comparatively recent; it was unknown in 
Assyria and in Egypt. The oldest Greek 
coins dale from the seventh century B.C., 
and were made upon the coast of Asia. 
It was not until die fifth century that 
they became veritable works of art, under 
the influence of the school of Phidias. 
In this case Athens is no longer supreme. 
The finest coins were produced in Sicily, 
where certain engravers of genius, such 
as Evenetus and Cimon, occasionally 
signed their works. The incomparable 
Sicilian coins of the second half of the 
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fifth century attest the superiority of Greek art no less eloquently 
than the Hermes of Praxiteles and the Venus of Milo; the profile 
of the nymph Arethusa is, indeed, perhaps the most exquisite Greek 
head known to us (Fig. 123). Fine coins have certainly been pro- 
duced in modem times, as, for instance, the English sovereign with 
the St. George and the Dragon, and Roty's charming Soweu but 
the superiority of the Greeks in this art is incontestable, and is partly 
to be explained by a purely material cause. The modern minted 
coins, intended to be piled one upon the other, are necessarily flat; 
those of the ancients were always more or less globular, which made 
it possible to give greater definition and relief to the image upon 
them. 

It is not within the scope of this work to pass in review all the 
infinite variety of Greek industrial products. I wish only to point 
out their great interest in connection with the general history of art. 
Those who are convinced of this truth will find in museums informa- 
tion and satisfactions which escape others; they will recognise that 
the material and the dimensions of works are of little importance, that 
style is the essential element, and that the Greek genius set its stamp 
upon everything which the hand of a Greek artificer fashioned. 
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^alntngi In the " Tomk 



giier Chaiilu 

Eti<xh.—Tht OrienlaliKj A\. _, _.. _. 

Rotpigllotl Era with > L»d(tr. — Anai/iii of RomoB 

About the year 1 000 B.C., a band of emigrants coining by sea from 
Lydia in Asia Minor, settled in central Italy, and intenninglmg with 
the natives, laid the founda- 
tions of the Etruscan con' 
federation. 

Etruria was conquered by i 
the Romans in the year 283 i 
B.C. Throughout four centu- ' 
ries before this period, she had 
developed a flourishing civili' i 
sation, important evidences of 
which have survived in the 
shape of town walls, ruined 
temples, vast tombs orna- 
mented with paintings and relicfsi statues, sarcophagi, terra-cottas, 
bronzes of various kinds, and 
golden ornaments. As to the 
painted vases known as Etrus- 
can, it will he well to repeat 
that they were, for the most 
part, imported from Attica. 

The original element in this 
civilisation was die ground- 
work of Italian ruggedness 
that underlay it. In all else, 
it was but a reflection of that 
of Greece, primarily of Asiatic 
Greece, then of Athens. The 
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Athenians exported thousands 
of painted vases and artistic 
objects of all kinds to Etniria, 
because the Etruscans had 
not only the taste to appreciate 
them, but the money to pay 
for them. 

There were, however, local 

schools in Etruria, and these 

produced many important 

works, which, though imitated 

from Greek models, yet bear 

the stamp of national indivi- 

duality, like the astonishing paintings in the so-called '* Tomb of 

Francis " ^ at Vulci, representing Achilles offering sacriRces of 

Trojan prisoners 



Knoim as Ihe "MaiBon Cairt*." 



in Roman Gaul, a m. lat.- 

proof that he was 

inspired by some old myth peculiar to the West, The style has 

something of the precision and of the harsh vigour that appear 

some eighteen centuries later in the frescoes of Mantegna at 

nitu, wbo vwbil ia Eoun durini ds tnl hilf cj di« 
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Padua, and of Signorelli at 
Orviclo, 

The same vigour and 
originality distinguish the 
numerous Etruscan portraits 
in terra cotta. some of 
which are whole length 
figures {Fig. 125). These 
are essentially native works. 



which the 



of 



life, the fidelity to the ^^^_^ 

model, the contempt for all siAKnuE, koue. 

that is abstract and typical, 

attest a taste not in the least Hellenic, but racy of die soil. 

What we call Roman art is not merely Hellenistic art imported 

into or copied in Italy, as has been too often asserted. It is true 

that the imitation of Greek works was an important factor in Roman 

art. From the third century before Christ onwards, the victorious 

generals of Rome enriched their city with a quantity of Greek 

masterpieces from Sicily and Southern Italy; later, after the year 

150, the methodical pillage of Greece and Asia Minor began, 

carried on not only by military leaders and governors, but by 

influential private persons. On the 

other hand, the wealth of Rome 

attracted the Greek artists, who readily 

found purchasers for their imitations 

or copies of classic works; the houses, 

villas, and gardens of wealthy Romans. 

such as Lucullus or Crassus. were 

veritable museums. This taste for art 

became still more general under the 

Empire. Everyone knows that an 

eruption of Vesuvius buried Pompei 

and Herculaneum in A.D. 79. and 

that more than half of Pompei has 

been excavated since the year I 753. 

Now this third-rate town has already 

yielded up more paintings, statues, and 

statuettes than could be found to-day 

in most of our large provincial cities. 

At the same time, this invasion of Italy by Hellenism did not 

interfere with the parallel development of a Roman art, which 
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appears rather as die 
continuatioD of the na- 
tive art of Italy, than 
as a degenerate form 
of Creek art. 

Roman architecture 
has covered the earth 
with great monuments, 
temples, therm». 
theatres, amphitheatres 
(or arenas), triumphal 
arches, and columns, 
eloquent witnesses to 
the grandeur of the 
Empire and its pros- 
perity. The temples 
and theatres are inspired by Greek models (Fig. 1 26) ; but arenas 
like the Roman Giliseum (Fig. 127) are novelties in the history 
of art. and the triumphal arches seem to have their proto^pes in 





the gates of the Etruscan towns rather 
monuments of the Greek world. 

The Romans, following the example of the Greekt 
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the flat roof. But they also constructed 

great vaults, and domes like that o( the 

Pantheon in Rome, no instance oF which 

ii to be found in Greek classic architec- 
ture. We have seen that these domes 

were not unknown to the Assyrians; it 

is probable that the Etruscans took the 

principle of them from the east and trans- 
mitted it to the Romans. 

Within the last few years we have learnt 

that the vault of the Pantheon was built 

in the time, not of Augustus, but of 

Hadrian (A.D. 117— 138). ThUdateis 

of importance in the history of art, for it 

marks the debnite adoption of a system of 

construction, the further development of 

which was to produce Byzantine and 

Romanesque architecture, and less di- 
rectly. Gothic architecture. From the 

first century after Christ to the time of the 

completion of St. Peter's at Rome, the 

problem of die vault never ceased to occupy architects. The various 
solutions they essayed had a power- 
ful influence on the successive 
styles. 

Vaulted architecture was so 
essentially a Roman product that it 
continued to develop when sculp- 
ture had sunk to uniform medio- 
crity. Constantine's basilica (Fig. 
1 28) , built after 305 A.D.. with its 
three colossal vaults, the central 
one nearly 120 feet high, with a 
^an of more than 80 feet, marks 
a great advance on former con- 
structions; it served as a model to 
the architects of the Renaissance. 
Bramante, when he conceived the 
plan of St. Peter's, said that he 
intended "to raise the Pantheon 
over the basQica of Constantine." 

One only among the Roman 
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triiunphal arches, that of Titus (Fig. 129), which commemorates 
the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), shows any actual beauty of 
execution; the others are 
chiefly interesting to archas- 
ologists. The same may be 
said of the vast utilitarian 
works, aqueducts (Fig. i 30), 
bridges, dams, and sewers 
with which Rome endowed 
all parts of her Empire. It 
will be enough here to men- 
tion them in passing. 

A characteristic of the 
""■ '»s-«»s-.E|.iK ON THE *.™ OP im-s. afchitectufc of the Roman 

The EmpeHH-'s Tnumpll. ■ i i ■ i 

period, which gives it a cer- 
tain affinity to that of Egypt and Assyria, is its tendency to colossal 
proportions, as exemplified in the temples of Baalbek and of 
Palmyra, in Syria (Fig. 131). These temples, imitated from Greek 
models, are primarily remarkable for their size; the decoration is as 
careless as it is exuberant. But this exuberance, though it offends 
our taste, does not lack originality; it was in Syria mainly that the 
new style was elaborated, which gave birth to Byzantine decora- 

The sculptors of Pergamum and Rhodes had exaggerated the 
element of pathos. About the year 100 B.C., a reaction set in. the 
centres of which were Athens and Alexandria: artists returned to 
the types of the fifth and 
fourth centuries ; they even 
imitated archaic works; and 
in their paintings and bas- 
reliefs they represented calm, 
and occasionally idyllic scenes 
(Fig. 132). This tendency 
was at its hei^t in the lime 
of Augustus; it is very evi- 
dent in the beautiful frag- 
ments of the Altar of Peace 
(B.C. 13), the minute work- 
manship of which suggests 
the art of the chaser of metal 
(Fig. 133), and in the portraits of die time of Augustus, notably 
in the charming head of the youthful Octavius in the Vatican 
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(Fig. 134), a work cold and distinguished . as one of Canova'* 
bu»ts. From the reign of Claudius onward, this elegant and some- 
what timid style gave way 
before an art far less subser- 
vient to the classic tradition, 
a vigorous, animated, realis- 
tic style, good examples of 
which are the bas-reliefs on 
the Arch of Titus (Figs. I 35. 
1 36), and those on the column 
set up by Trajan on the 
Forum A.D. 1 03, representing 
the Roman campaigns against 
the Dacians(Fig. 137). Be- 
sides these historic bas-reliefs, 
others of a more decorative 
character have come down 
to us (Fig. 138). showing 

an inno- """ 'J'-— "'C"*" "^;^* mought eek)«e 

Vation in Bas-nlief oothe Tiijan Column at Rome. 

Roman art in the form of leaves, flowers, and 
fruit realistically treated, an abandonment of 
the conventions that governed plant-form in 
Greek classic decoration, the chief features of 
which were the conventionalised palm and 
acanthus leaf. This picturesque and expressive 
school also threw oif the old trammels in its 
representation of animals (Fig. 1 39). From the 
Alexandrine period onward, occasional signs of 
an unexpected return to naturalism appear. It 
was. however, short-lived. To find later ex- 
amples of decoration based directly upon nature, 
the student of art must pass over ten centuries 
"the MOH^EKT^ro™ and go to Gothic architecture. 
(L^^M^' ^^^" ^'^ '^^^^ °* Trajan in I I 7. a fresh 

Rome,™ Attic and aichaistic reaction took place, mani- 

(WirVhoff. Soman festing itself notably in the reign of Hadrian by 
'LtaSmT^ ^^ execution of a large number of copies of 
classic sculpture, and by the creation of the 
ideal type of Antinoiis, the favourite of Hadrian, a type inspired 
by die traditions of the fifth and fourth century before Christ 
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(Figs. 140, 141). The numerous statues erected in honour of 
Antinous, after his early and mysterious death, are frigid imitations 
of Greek works, and have 
nothing in common with the 
realistic portraiture of Roman 
art. 

After the middle of the 
second century, Roman sculp- 
ture degenerated in Italy. 
Though it continued occa- 
no. 139.— EAQLE. sionally to produce fine rea- 

o„ » B>.^«M^^^««^_<^„rch of th. Holy ^^^^ ^usts of emperors, like 
(Wiekhoff. fi™an4rt, HfinHnann, Londun.) that of Caracalla, plastic art 
felt more and more under the 
influence of the school that had developed in Asia Mmor and 
Assyria. In these rich provinces, which were never Roman in 
anything but name, a sort of orientalised Hellenistic art flourished, 
that had undergone late Persian, i.e. Sassanian influences. This 

art, as yet but little known, was, 

at least, to some extent, ihe 
source of Byzantine arL 

In addition to the historic bas- 
reliefs, the finest examples of 
which are furnished by the Arch 
of Titus, and the buildings of 
Trajan, sculpture of the Imperial 
Epoch produced a number of 
admirable portraits, modelled 
from life, and marked by great 
individually. These realistic por- 
traits are inspired not only by 
Hellenistic influences, but also, 
and perhaps to a greater degree, 
by the traditions of antique Italian 
art. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to compare a portrait ""- "o-heao of ANrmotts. 
ofAugmlu..t,o,,aG™k„o,k- ,c/^r'«12-.'i'sS™,™. 
shop m Rome, with a portrait or a lost original.) 
Nerva executed a century later, 

in which the realistic tendency is as vigorously asserted as in any 
portrait by Donatetlo or by Rodin (Fig. 142). 

The painting of the Roman period is known to us in the numerous 
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frescoes at Pompei, as well as in 

the stucco decorations of the walls 

of houses and tombs in Rome and 

in the provinces. We also possess 

the lirst essays of Christian pic- 

torial art, executed in the cata- 
combs from the second to the fourth 

century. I pass over the mosaics, 

very numerous in Italy and more 

especially in Africa, because they 

are not, strictly speaking, works of 

art; but they would play an im- 
portant part In any study of the 

evolution of ornament 

Roman painting was not in 

any sense a mere continuation of 

Hellenic painting. Here, again, 

side by side with Greek works, 

easily recognisable by the vigour 

of the drawing and the more or 

less deliberate imitation of bas- 
reliefs, we find, from the middle 

of die first century, manifestations ^ ....-Asrwoes as diobysus. 

of an original style, especially at (Museum of ih. Vaacan.) 

Pompei, This style is not unlike 

that of the modern Impressionists; it is characterised by the use 

of patches of light and colour, sometimes producing the most 

charming effect. Certain mural decorations at Pompei, executed 

in this style, have not been surpassed in our own times. Did it 
originate in Rome or in 
Alexandria > It is difficult 
to say ; but it is certain that 
it flourished in Italy, and 
that no examples of it have 
survived elsewhere, TTiere 
is a wonderful specimen in 
Rome itself, the Eros xe'ilh 
a Ladder, of the Casino 
Rospigliosi. a fresco so free 
1. Ma.-FonraAn^m^ nerva *nd of j^ execution that it mi^t 
(Musflim of th. Vdiiran.) easily be attributed to Frag- 

(Photo. by Anderson.) onard (Fig, 143). 
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Thus we see that the accepted idea of Roman art as a long and 
monotonous decadence is as contrary to fact as to historic laws. 
Wholly incontestable, however, is the retrogressive evolution of 
Hellenic ait and classic tradition, which was modi&ed by the inter- 
Asia, though it still clung to antique 
types and formula:, and was finally 
merged in Byzantine art. But side 
by side with this obsolescent art 
sprang up. as early as the first cen- 
tury after Christ, a realism which 
may fitly be called Roman, since 
its masterpieces were produced in 
Rome, a realism which seems to 
have had its root in Italian soil. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the 
two opposing principles were ar- 
rayed against each other. Byzan- 
tine art lowered for a long time 
over the western countries like a 
nightmare; but the day came when 
Italian realism, brought into touch 
with the French realism of the four- 
teenth century, triumphed, and the 
Renabsance was the result. At 
the present day. Byzantine art still 
prevails in Greece. Turkey, and 
Russia, the ancient religious domain of Byzantium, while the 
western nations have a wholly different art. akin to the realism of 
the Romans. 
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XI 

CHRISTIAN ART IN THE EAST AND IN THE WEST 

The ttrm Etnlv C/iriiHiai and Bvzanllnc Art crplalaeJ.—TU CtHoambt In Rome: Earlu 
ChrtMUan Palnllnfl and Sumialt.—EaiL ChntUan Sarcophagi.— Earlu Chrlillan Churtha 
balk 0/1 Iht Plan Bf Ihc Raman Bailllcei.—Sl. Foal rtilhaaMht-WaOi, Ramc— 
DtcataUoe Maialci al Rome and al Raixnna.—Sanl' Apolllnaie Naom and Sail' 
AeoUlnarv In Cbait.—St Sophia al ConalanHnoplc—Thc /corKdaili—Thc Bvianlinc 
RcnaHsancc.—Buzanllnt /aorta, Enam^U. Mlnlatara. and Mtlal-aark.—Tht Dallni of 
Baiar>HntArt.~Ar<d,ai\dMrKrtMhAtl.—ThtMosiiutofAmrou.—ThtAlhamhra.—Tht 
PenMcnceof Ihc Buianllnt TraJlllon In Ruala arxd Soalhtm Iiai,.—St A/off. Charch, 
VcnlCb—ThtBuzanllna Tradition dixardtdbv Giolla and Dacclr^ 

The term Christian Art was first used in the nineteenth century by 
the historian Alexis Rio, who died in 1874. Pr<^)erly speaking, it 
applies to all manifestations of 
art in countries where Chris- 
tianity has prevailed, from the 
first paintings in the Roman 
catacombs to the works of 
our own day. It is, however, 
usual to reserve the term 
Earl}! Christian Art for that 
of the western Christian coun- 
tries down to the time of 
Charlemagne, after which the 
Romanesque epoch begins. 
The distinctive term Byzan- 
tine Art is applied to that of 
Eastern Christendom, from the 
time when Byzantium became 

the capital in 330 A.D. until 'o'i,'pBEtircHl^Kc™HE°lE^"™ET' 
the taking of Constantinople by (w«mum., Gcchiciu, d^ Ual^H. Lm^. 
the lurks m 1453, and even Leijaig.) 

later. 

Although monuments of each of these arts exist in all the Medi- 
terranean countries, in a rapid survey, such as ours, we must study 
them mainly in their three principal centres: Rome, Ravenna, and 
Constantinople. 

The Catacombs at Rome are subterranean galleries where the 
early Christians buried their dead and held certain periodic services 
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in their honour. They were used for these purposes From die year 

1 00 to about the year 420. When Christianity became the official 
religion of the Roman Empire the 
Christians had no longer any need 
to make these galleries their 
sepulchres, and they used burial- 
places above the ground. Indi- 
vidual Chriitians, however, 
contmued to be buried in the 
Catacombs occasionally, that their 
bones might rest beside those of 
the martyrs. 

Early Christian art showed no 
aversion from imagery, but it was 
opposed to the representation of 
God, and that of the crucified Jesus 
does not appear till the fifth cen- 
tury. Speaking generally, sculpture 
in the round was repugnant to the 

(Li.U. a^m-P^Mlunicn. Hmt. ^^^jy Christians, because the idols 
of heathen temples were statues. 

The Catacombs were decorated chiefly with pamtings, and with 

stucco reliefs. 

Among these works of art, there are some which set forth inci- 
dents in die Old and the New Testament; there are also allegorical 

figures, like that of the Good Shepherd (Jesus) , bringing back the 

lost sheep to the fold. Orpheus charming the beasts (Fig. 144), a 

fi^, symbolising sometimes the Saviour, and sometimes the faithfuU a 

peacock, typifying eternity. 

But the examination and tx- 

position of these motives must 

not detain us; it is a special 

branch of archaeology. Suffice 

it to say that the art of the 

Catacombs is only to be dis- 

tingui^ed from that of the d 

pagan by the motives it treats. " 

and those it avoids (notably '^^ i*i.— christi*n sakcofhagus. 

nude figures). In style it is ,t^^ '^ ''"I'^'ii'j ^j„^, 

closely akm to the decorative 

art of Pompei, and it never succeeded in giving to its peraonages 

an expression of purity and beatitude in harmony with die moral 
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and religious ideal of Qiristianit)'. To convince ourselves of diEs, 
we need but examine the Virgin and Child with a Prophet 
(Isaiah>). a motive which 
appears in a Roman painting 
of the third century (Fig. 145). 
Here there is nothing Chris- 
tian but the subject. 

At the time v^en Chris- 
tianity finally triumphed over 
. Paganism, wealthy pagans of- 
ten caused themselves to be 
buried in large marble troughs 
called sarcophagi, decorated 
with reliefs inspired by myth- 
ology, or dealing with the ^^^ ^ — nnEgios of the basilica o» 
earthly career of the de- ' st.' padi. wrmoiiT-THE-wALLs. 

ceased. The Christians fol- {Liibte. Archiletbir, SMnunn, Ldndg.) 

lowed the pagan example, 

save that episodes from the Scriptures replaced those of fable, and 
the artists who carved these monuments were so accustomed to the 
introduction of certain decorative motives, that we still see on 
Christian sarcophagi, Medusa-heads, griffins, and cupids, the primi- 
tive pagan sense of which had been forgotten. 

As works of art, the Christian sarcophagi are of little interest. 
They have all the defects of the Roman sculpture of the period, 
heaviness, crowded composi- 
tion, incorrect drawing. The 
interpretation of subjects from 
sacred history is nearly al- 
ways prosaic or clumsy. The 
best examples are those which 
deal with motives commemo- 
rating the life of the deceased, 
and refer to his faith only by 
a symbolic figure like that of 
the Good Shepherd carrying 
the dieep (Fig. 146). 
.10. 148.-TH1; EM^ss^^THEODoiiA AND HER Afchitectute was HO more 

MoMdcintbeChurchofSanViule.aiRav^a. successful_ than painting and 
sculpture m disco vermg a new 
formula, when it was applied to the building of temples for the new 
faith. The Christian Churcii is a place for the gathering together 
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of the faithful, dius differing essentially from the pagan temple, which 

was the abode of the divinity. The first Christian churches were 
accordingly modelled on those 
enclosed places of assembly 
known as basilicas. Instead 
of serving as tribunals or mar- 
kets, they were used for public 
worship; here, again, the new 
wine was put into old bottles. 
Among the Roman basi- 
licas, that of St. Paul without- 
the- Walls, built by Ginstantine 
and restored after a fire in 
1823. may be cited as a cha- 
racteristic example (Fig. 147). 
It consists of a large nave 
with a horizontal roof, and of 
two lower side-aisles; the 
central nave is lighted by wtn- 

^ dows above the side - aisles. 

At the end is a gate called 

the Triumphal Arch, behind which is the altar; the end wall 

is circular and forms the apse. Both apse and triumphal arch 

richly decorated with gi; 

the splendour of which 

that of goldsmiths' em 
These mosaics ornament 

the vertical walls and the 

vaults, instead of forming 

pavements as in the Roman 

houses and temples. Speci- 
mens of them, very beautiful 

in colour, and grandiose 

thouf^ frigid in style, are to 

be seen in Rome, and at 

Ravenna (Fig. 148). which 

was the seat of the R< 

Court from 404. the resi- 
dence of Theodoric, King of 

theGoths,about500,andan 

appanage of Byzantium from 534 to 752. Several churches of the 

sixth cei^ry still exist, as Sant' Apollinare Nuovo, Sant' ApoUinare 
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in Classe (on the ancient port) and San Vitale: the last is a circular 

domed building, in which Byzantine influences are veiy apparent; 

die others are basilicas, the 

interiors of which are striking 

and majestic, though their 

extenial aspect u neither 

graceful nor dignified (Figs. 

149-151). 

If the architectural type of 
the basilica, chaTacterised by 
its rectangular plan and flat 
roof, predominates in the 
churches in Italy, those of 
Constantinople applied and 

developed the principle of "°' is''—ExrEsior of sani' apollin*re in 
the dome. The great church ,, ..^, , "I'^T^ havenna. 

or Byzantmm, St, Sophia 

(Fig. 152), was built between 532 and 562 under Justinian, by 
Anthemius of Tralies and Isidorus of Miletus, that is to say, by 
Asiatic architects. We have seen that the cupola was known to 
the Assyrians; the tradition had been preserved in Persia, whence 
it spread into Syria towards the third century after Christ, passing 
from Syria into Asia Minor in the following centuries. The archi- 
tects of St. Sophia were probably inspired by Asiatic models, and 
not by the Roman Pantheon. 

As all the world knows, this famous Byzantine temple has been a 
Turkish mosque since 1453. The mosaics are covered with white- 
wash, but, as a whole, the 
building is in good preserva- 
tion. The superficies of the in- 
terior is over 23,000 square 
feet. Passing throu^ two vast 
porticoes, we stand beneath 
a huge vault some 186 feet 
high and over 100 feet wide. 
About the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when 
some restorations were being 

carried _ out in the mosque, no. ijj.-st, bofbia at coNsr*KTiNon.E 
permission was given to copy 

the mosaic figures in water-colours. Althou^ the compositions 

diemselves, dealing with episodes in the history of Justinian, are 
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poor m design and mediocre in conception, the splendour of the 
mosaics must have added greatly to die grandeur of the general 
effect (Fig. 153). Even 
under present conditions, we 
are dazzled by walls faced 
with marble slabs, multi-, 
coloured columns supporting 
galleries, the sparUe of cubes 
of mosaic made of gilded 
glass. The luxury of By- 
zantine art lay in splendour, 
in the profusion of colour 
and gilding. It is a truly 
Asiatic luxury, which found 

HG. 153.— JNTEBTOB Or SI. SOPHIA AT ... ■ ' 1 □ ■ t 

cohstahunofle. inspuation m the rersia oi 

the Sassanides, and took as 
its models the carpets of the Orientals, rather than the severe 
creations of Greco-Roman art. In die sculptured ornament of 
capitals and friezes, the human figure is con- 
spicuously absent ; all is purely geometrical 
and conventional. 

Christian art went throu^ a redoubtable 
crisis at Byzantium in connection with the 
ascetic heresy of the image-breakers, called 
the IconoctasU, who gained the upper hand 
for a time. During the eighth and part of 
the ninth century, these fanatics destroyed a 
great number of works of art, both at Con- 
stantinople and in the provinces of the Empire. 
The Byzantine sculptors and mosaicists had to 
quit their native land, and some of them 
came to work at Aix-la-Chapelle. at the 
Court of Charlemagne. The suppression of 
this heresy, about the year 850, was the ^^^ ^ — vibcin and 
signal for an artistic renaissance that endured child. 

ihroughout the tenth and part of the eleventh Byiantinelvory*jecuted 

'^ I , '^ . . about ipOoo A,D- 

century, an epoch of great prosperity and (Museum, Uirtd..,) 
military glory for the Byzantine Empire. (SchiumbH^er, ifop^e 

It was also, to a certain degree, a period By^mi^i, Faii!,! 

of intellectual renaissance, for the best manu- 

scripU of the Greek writers date from this time; there was even 

an attempted reaction of liberal philoso[^y against the theocratic 
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despotism; but this intellectual move- 

metil, checked by the obscurantism of 

Alexis Comnenus. bad no sequel. 
Statuary was very little in demand, 

because of the religious prejudices 

against idols; but Byzantine mosaics, 

bas-reliefs in ivory and metal, enamels, 

paintings on parchment, and specimens 

of goldsmiths' work have come down 

to us, executed with great techni 

skill, and marked by a certain gran- 
deur of style (Figs. 154. 155). 

masterpiece of this art is a silver bas- 
relief (Fig. 1 56) in the Louvre, which 

belonged to the Abbey of St. Der 

— an angel shows the Saviour's empty 

tomb to the Magdalen and Mary, the 

sister of James. With this may be 

classed a beautiful ivory of the Cabinet 

des Medailles, Paris, representing ■ 

ByzaDtine emperor and empress of the tenth century crowned by 
Christ (Fig. 157). But to under- 
stand the somewhat theatrical majesty 
of Byzantine art, its gloomy gravity 
and the poverty of its means of ex- 
pression, we must devote ourselves 
mainly to the study of the great 
mosaics of the eleventh century, not- 
ably the decoration of the Church of 
Daphni, mid-way between Athens and 
Eleusis. Byzantine art shows a very 
high sense of the monumental ; but it 
is deficient in life, and from the time 
of Justinian onward, it tended more 
and more to create irmnutable types 
and formulee. Tliese unfortunate ten- 
dencies are especially conspicuous 
towards the period of the artistic 
revival under the Palseologi (fourteenth 
Byai.>in.B^.r.iiefmSii«r-eiit. ""tuT); a period whidi nevertheless 
(TheTj.uK=) (Sdiiumberger produced the beautitui mosaics of 
i*of<. »)«*H«, Palis.) ' Kahrie-Djami at Constantinople, 
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works not unworthy to be compared 
with tKc conlemporary frescoes of Giotto 
ID Italy. It is, indeed, misleading to 
speak of the utler decadence of Byzan- 
tine art after the eleventh century. Even 
after the fall of Constantinople, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
paintings in the monastery of Mount 
Athos, attributed to the monk Pansehnos, 
the "Raphael of Athos," mark a very 
original development of the same tradi- 
tion, with its mixture of lofty qualities 
and incurable vices. At the close of the 
sixteenth century, the vices prevailed; 
Byzantine art, petrified into rigid for- 
mulae, became an industry with a fixed 
tariff, and fell into a slumber from which 
it has not yet awakened, though it has 
never ceased to reign wherever the 
le ivocj in Ae cabiMi d« Greek schism has triumphed. 

lauits, Paris, (Sehlumherger, ,_,, ., '^ • . .. 

BpBfieByumiiiu, fuis.) When, in the seventh century, the 
Arabs invaded Syria and Egypt, they 
found the higher tradition of Byzantine architecture still flourish- 
ing there, side by side with a de- 

based style of painting and sculpture 
(Coptic art*). Inspired by these 
traditions, they modified them to 
suit their own requirements, and de- 
veloped an original art, of which 
the mosques of Cairo (Fig. 158), 
and of Spain, give a very favourable 
impression. The mosque of Amrou 
at Cairo dates from 643 A.D. ; the 
Alhambra, or " Red Palace," < 
Granada (Eig. 159), a marvel < 
Moorish architecture, from about 
1300. Arab art, faithful to the 
prescriptions of the Koran, refrained 
in general, if not absolutely, from 
the representation of the human 

' Tlv CopU uv the Chrisbui natnei of E«rPt 





(Pbolo. by BoDfils.) 
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figure. But this very limitation necessitated a rich variety in the 
treatment of plant forms and geometric motives. Hence those 
admirable arabesques, the term retained 
by a complicated system of ornamenta- 
tion, in which the Arabs of our own 
day still excel. Another original feature 
of Arab architecture is the stalactite 
vault, an aggregation of plaster prtsms, 
producing a very picturesque effect 
(Fig. 159) ; the origin of these should 
probably be sought in the carvings of 
little wooden shrines. 

Persian art, which had participated 
in the formation of Byzantine art, was 
in its turn affected by the latter, and 
exercised its own influence on Arab, 
Turkish and Hindoo art. On the other 
hand; the north of Europe, especially 
Russia, converted to Christianity by the 
Byzantines about the year 1000, re- 
ceived and held fast the Byzantine 

tradition. The great churches of Kiev, Moscow, and St. Peters- 
burg are directly derived from St. Sophia. Southern Italy, long 
in the hands of the Byzan- 
tines, retained the impression 
left by them so faithfully that 
it took no part in the work 
of the Italian Renaissance. 
Even Western Europe did 
not altogether escape it, for 
Byzantium, with her wealth, 
her far - reaching commerce, 
her monuments sparkling with 
gold and jewels, was the ad- 
miration and envy of Occiden- 
tals until the dawn of the Re- 
Fio. 160.-CHURCH OF ST. uiDE AT VENICE. naissancc in Italy. St. Mark's 
(Photo, by Aiinari.) at Venice (Fig. 160) is a 

Byzantine church, built about 
the year I 1 00. on the model of the Church of the Holy Apostles 
at Constantinople,' which also inspired the architect of the Cadiedral 

' Thii chucli no IcofH eii*h 
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of St. Front at Perigueux. The ivories, enamels, and embroideries 
of the Byzantines spread throu^out Europe and were imitated in 
every country. It is not surprising that the art of mediffival 
Europe should show so many analogies with that of Byzantium; 
rather is it surprising that it should have retained such a large 
measure of independence. This is not only an occasion for wonder, 
but for rejoicing. For the Byzantine influence was baleful, bring- 
ing the seeds of decay and death with it; the superficial pomp and 
, splendour of Byzantine works barely conceal their emptiness, their 
lack of thought and inspiration. According to the myth accepted 
by Vasari, it was by Byzantine artists that the elements of drawing 
were brought to Florence in the thirteenth century. It is true 
that there were always Byzantine artists and Byzantine works of art 
in Italy; far too many, indeed! But the great achievement of 
Duccio, and, above all, of Giotto, was. that they broke vigorously 
with this moribund tradition to find a new artistic formula in the 
observation of life. 
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CAoBKftriX/ci o/ Rt,mar,a(,ae AtthttecluK—Of Golhlc.—Thc Inc. ^ _ 

Arck—TU Alt of CathtduiUalldlng.—TlK Thf^t P^tlods of Cttlili.—Toim.f>allt, 
DweWngl. end Foilraici.—Tlie A rchlltcluit of llic Future FoTaliaJaultJ tg Colhic 

Arcisse DE Caumont, who died in 1 873, was the first writer 

to apply the lerm /Romance or /Romanesque to the art which 

obtained in the West of 

I Europe after Charlemagne. 

, This term was very happily 

i chosen. On the one hand, 

; it recalls the affinities of this 

! art with that of Rome, and on 

, the other, its intermediate posi- 

I tion as between a national 

I style and one of foreign origin. 

1 TTie Romance tongue and 

! Romanesque art were parallel 

1 and contemporary phenome- 

1 na, although the Roman ele- 

no. i6i —TYPES OF VAULTS mcnt, fortified by Christianity, 

I. Barrel yauii. ». Eiirados of a gr^iuwd vauii. IS much more apparent In the 

iReusets, Anhidnsie Ckrilienite.) I he exprCSSIon CoifllC Art 

is, on the contrary, inaccurate, 
for the art which succeeded tp Romanesque art was neither created 
nor propagated by the Goths. The term is said to have been first 
used by Raphael, in a report he addressed to Leo X., dealing with 
the works projected in Rome, Gothic being used at that period as a 
synonym of barbarous, as opposed to Roman. The use of the 
expression still survives in the term " Goth," denoting an uncouth 
and mannerless person. The use of the epithet Gothic was popu- 
larised by die historian of Italian art, Vasari (1374), and still 
persists. The substitution of the term French Art for that of Gothic 
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Art has been suggested; but the 

expression is equivocal, unless we 

add: of the last third of the Middle 

Ages, which makes the expression 

clumsy and dilTuse. Its correctness 

has also been warmly challenged in 

Ej)gland. It will be better, therefore, 

to keep to the consecrated phrase. 
If we examine a Romanesque 

church and a Gothic church, we 

easily recognise the essential dider- 

ences of the two styles. The first 

is still somev^at heavy and depressed, 

in spite of the towers that raise and 

dominate it ; the impressions most 

strongly conveyed by the second are 

those of height and lightness. In the 

former, the solid surfaces are in excess 

of the apertures, and the converse 

may be said of the latter, which is made up of windows, rose- 
windows, pinnacles, and lace-like traceries of stone. The decoration 

of the former is conventional, fantastic, or geometrical; that of the 
latter is based directly upon Nature; 
round'headed arches and horizontal 
lines characterise the former; in the 
latter the most striking features are 
its vertical lines and its pointed arches. 
To sum up, a Romanesque church 
suggests the idea of serene majesty 
and conscious strength; and a Gothic 
church, the lifting-up of the soul to 
God. 

The Celts, like the Germans and 
Scandinavians, raised no stone build- 
ings; but they had a decorative art 
quite distinct from the Grseco-Roman 
style, which is manifested notably in 
their personal ornaments. This art 
was not crushed by Roman domina- 
tion and influence; it revived with 
., Smnann. Ki'sa' intensity in the fourth century, 
when the barbaric world resumed its 
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attacks upon Rome. This is an element that should not be overlooked 
in studying the art of the Middie Ages; it may be characterised 
as NoTihern, bearing in mind 
that the barbaric tribes were 
in constant communication 
with Central Asia and Per- 
sia, by way of the Russian 
steppes, a Fact which goes 
far towards explaining the 
presence of Oriental elements 
in the Northern style. 

A second element, the in- 

fluence of which was felt at 

LtOTMo^TOwui"?^"" "™ an early period, was the 

Grseco - Syrian. Marseilles 

was a Greek town; ancient relations, never interrupted, connected 

the south of Gaul with the Asiatic coast. As early as the fifth 

century, the western region of Asia, where, as we have seen, 

die Byzantine style developed, exercised its influence upon 

Gaul, which was frequented by Asiatic merchants and workmen. 

Italy herself, from the fourth century onward, 
received the Byzantine imprint more and more 
profoundly; for Ginstantinople began, almost 
from its first foundation, to play the part for- 
merly filled by Alexandria. Sheltered from 
the invasions that devastated Rome and Italy, 
it became the centre of civilisation and art; 
Ravenna, the imperial residence in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, was a Byzantine town. 
Thus, the influence exercised by Italy over 
Gaul during the first centuries of the Middle 
Ages was rather Byzantine than Italian. 

This mixture of Northern, Asiatic, Syrian, 
and Byzantine elements is apparent, though 
difficult to analyse, in the evolution which gave 
birdi successively to Romanesque and Gothic ^^^ i6s. — rtYwc but- 
art. It should be noted that down to die tresses oi ste. gudule, 
eleventh century, the Northern element was b'ussels. 

perpetually reinforced by the afflux of new ''^^^^'" 
invaders, Saxon and Norman; from the eleventh 
century onward, the Syrian and Byzantine elements were in lh«r 
turn accentuated by Ae results of die Crusades, which brought 
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the Western nations into permanent contact, in place of intermittent 
relation, with Byzantines, Syrians, and Arabs. The Graeco-Roman 
element became fainter and fainter, till it 
almost disappeared in Gothic architecture. 
Indeed, the principle of architectural art 
in the Middle Ages was not so much the 
development as the gradual elimination of 
GracO'Roman principles, under the dual 
influence of Asiatic and Byzantine art on 
the one hand, and of the barbaric tem- 
perament on the other. 

Romanesque architecture marks the 
first stage in this progression, Gothic 
architecture the second. The result was 
gradually achieved by transitions it is possi- 
ble to demonstrate ; and thus, without 
denying the intervention of foreign ele- 
ments in the development of Western ""■ '** west "imjt"' "'"^' 
art, we can trace the evolution of archi- 
tecture as if it had been perfectly spontaneous. The tendency 
induced by adventitious elements did not arrest evolution, but it 
explains its course. Let us briefly point out the principal phases of 
this transforma- 
tion. 

Tracing the 
evolution of the 
Roma nesque 
church back to its 
source, we shall 
find that, like the 
Gothic church, it 
owed its origin to 
the Roman basi- 
lica of the fourth 
century. But it 
was found neces- 
sary to cover this 
iiB. i6r.— cHEVEi or NOTRE DAME, p«Bi5. basilica to fit it 

for public wor- 
ship, and the time came when architects rejected ihe timber roof, 
as over-liable to destruction by fire, and also roofs constructed of 
large horizontal stones, as involving immense labour and diflicuity 
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in transport and manipulation. They 
accordingly adopted the vault, which en- 
abled them to use large quantities of small 

The section of a vault may be semi- 
cylindrical; or it may be a pointed arch, 
that is to say, an angle formed by the 
intersection of two arches. In the same 
way, the lintel surmounting a door or 
window may be replaced by a round- 
headed arch or a pointed arch. The 
round-headed arch may be called the vital 
principle of Romanesque architecture, the 
pointed arch that of Gothic architecture. 

These two types differ not merely in 
form, but in construction. There are two 
kinds of vaults: the barrel vault, a hollow 
demi-cy Under with or without arc*- 
doubleaux; and the groined vault, the 
' CATHEDRAL. exteHor. or extrados, of which shows 

iiiimmmmii HUioriqua.) four gToins, and is formed by the inter- 
section at right angles of two demi- 

cylinders. An essential variation of the groined vault as known 

to the Romans is the groined vault with projecting ribs. Whereas 

die Romanesque vault is a homogeneous dome, owing its solidity 

to its points of support, the groined vault 

with projecting ribs owes its solidity to 

the network of arches, or elastic ossature, 

which holds it up as if in equilibrium. 
The groined vault with projecting ribs 

was brst used in Italy after the eighth 

century, by the Lombard architects, whose 

art. though it developed under Byzantine 

influences, was not merely an imitation of 

Byzantine art. 

The Roman basilica, roofed and en- 
closed, had become the Christian church. 

The same model did duty in the West 

for four centuries. After the death of 

Charlemagne, civil war, internal anarchy, 

and the Norman incursions checked the ""■ i^— tEms cathei 

advance of civilisation; it was as if a (Photo, by Coutieui. 
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"thick darkness" had descended upon 
Western Europe, When this was dis- 
sipated, a period of great activity set in, 
described by the chronicler. Raoul Glaber 
(who died in 1050). ina famous passage: 
" It was as if the world, shaking oS its 
old tatters, desiied to re-clothe itself in 
the white robes of the Church." The 
same writer tells us that some time after 
the year 1 000 " all religious buildings, 
cathedrals, country churches, village 
chapels, were transformed by the faith- 
ful into something better." This " some- 
diing better" refers to stone vaults, to 
Romanesque architecture, in fact. »□, ijo.— ahiens cathedral. 

One of die most learned historians of (Phoio. by Ncuidein.) 

architecture, M. Choisy. attributes the 

introduction of the vault in Western churches to Byzantine and 

Syrian influences. The growth of the trade between Venice and 

Byzantium on the one hand, and Venice and the West on the 

other, the Frequent pilgrimages made by Occidentals to Palestine. 

and Rnally the commerce of Asia with the ports of the Rhine and 

the Loire, may be put forward to support 

this theory. But it is possible that the si^t 

of the Roman arcades which still existed may 

have helped, or even sufficed, to suggest to 

Western architects the substitution of the 

round-headed arch for the horizontal entabla- 

The Romanesque church differs in many 
particulars from the basilica. It was built in 
the form of a Latin cross, that is to say. the 
long nave was intersected at a point two-thirds 
of its length by a perpendicular transept; the 
roof was vaulted, the windows generally 
round-headed; finally, it had as a rule one or 
more towers, forming a corporate part of the 
building. These modifications, and several 
others, were not at once adopted; we can 
trace their evolution down to the middle of 

the twelfth century, and even later. But the 

general conception was the same: a central 
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nave, lifted laterally, endiag in an apse, 
and side aisles, generally two in number. 
To support the wei^t of their vaults, 
the Romanesque architects were obliged 
to increase the thickness of their walls 
and pillars. Thick, solid walls admit of 
few apertures; the lighting of Roman- 
esque churches is consequendy insuffi- 
cient. The same exigencies of stability 
led the Romanesque architects to in- 
crease the width and diminish the hei^t 
of their buildings; hence a certain 
heaviness is inseparable from this kind 
of construction. 

The oldest and linest of the Roman- 
esque churches in France are found 
south of the Loire. This architectural 
style was fostered mainly by the monks 
™'*^- of Cluny, whose vast Abbey church, 
destroyed under Napoleon I., was imi- 
tated everywhere, even in the Holy Land. Numerous local 
schools sprang up, in Burgundy, Auvergne, Perigord, Ace. 
Thai on the banks of the Rhine, which was influenced by 
Lombard architecture, was perhaps the most recent, but the great 
churches built at Spires, Mayence, and 
Worms, are among the masterpieces of 
religious architecture. In Italy, die princi- 
pal monument of Romanesque art is the 
Cathedral of Pisa (1063-1118). A good 
example still exists in Paris, thou^ it has 
been much altered and restored, the ancient 
Church of St. Germain-des-Pres. [In 
England, the rude architecture of the 
Saxons, of which only negligible fragments 
survive, gave place to the Romanesque im- 
ported by the Norman conquerors. The 
earliest English examples (parts of Canter- 
bury, Winchester, and Rochester Cathe- 
drals) are therefore closely akin to French 

Norman buildings. But the independent ^^ -saihti cHAmxE, 
genius of the English soon made itself felt mkis. 

in this as in other domains. By the be- (Piioio- by LwO 
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ginninK of the twelfth century , 

the style, locally known as 

Nonnan in contradislmction 

to Saxon, had taken on a 

distinct character, heavier and 

more massive than that of its 

prototypes in Normandy. 

Durham Cathedral is a typical 

example of this naturalised 

Romanesque.] 

Hitherto I have said 

nothing of the ogive. By an 

error dating from the begin- na. 174.— cunEiiaiiBy cathidul. 

ning of the nineteenth century, 

this term has been applied to the pointed arch; strictly speaking, 

an ogive {augiva) is the salient rib that sustains a vault, to augment 

(^augere) its power of resistance. We may therefore speak of ogival 

vaults, and call Gothic architecture ogival, but we must not forget 

that this characteristic is not essential to the style and may be 

absent; Gothic architecture implies not only the ribbed vault, but 
the use of the flying buttress, 
and a decoration introducing 
natural forms, the plants and 
fruits of die region round 
the building. 

The flying buttress is a 
logical consequence of the 
ogive. As the height of the 
churches increased, the walls, 
which had been further 
weakened by large window- 
spaces, were no longer strong 
enough to resist the thrust of 
die vaults ; it was found 
necessary to reinforce them 
on the outside. To this 
end, stone arches, supported 
at the spring by solid masses 
of masonry called buttresses, 
were raised against them on 
V. the outside. These arches, 

known as flying buttresses. 
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were therefore designed to carry 
the lateral thrust of the lofty interior 
vaults to the outside of the building. 
There is nothing analogous in any 
other system of construction. 

Thus, we see that whereas the 
heathen temple and the Roman- 
esque church contain within them' 
selves the principle of their stability, 
the Gothic church owes its safety 
lo external abutments; it is like an 
mal, part of whose skeleton 
should be outside its body. These 
buttresses and arches, though dis- 
posed and decorated with much 
art, naturally suggest the idea of 
crutches. Thus. Gothic art, although 
it produced exquisite masterpieces, 
bore within it a menacing germ of decay, and among the hundreds 
of Gothic buildings we know, there is scarcely one which was 
entirely Rnished; many were already partially luined. when die 
work of completing them was being carried on. 

It s^ms nearly certain that the first Gothic monuments were built 
in the lie de France and in Picardy. The South, where the light 
was more brilliant, and the Roman tradilbn more vital, remained 
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faithful to the Romanesque basilica; in the North of France, from 
an early period, architects sought to produce a type of church that 
would admit of larger and more numerous apertures. The traditions 
of timber construction may, as Courajod has suggested, have contri- 
buted to this evolution of the art of building. But " the North " b 
a somewhat vague term, and though Gothic art &rst flourished 
between the Seine and the Somme, it does not follow that the in- 
tersecting arch was invented in this region. 

In Germany. Gothic art did not appear before 1209 (Magdeburg) ; 
it is perfectly certain that French Gothic preceded German Gothic 
by about a cen- 
tury. In the lie 
de Frartce, at 
Morienval. an 
example exists, 
dating from 
1115. This fact, 
established in 
1890, was cited 
as conclusive 
evidence of the 
priority of French 
Gothic for some 
ten years. But 
more recently 

ogival arches no. Tj8.-H6raL m clunv, pabq. 

just as ancient 

have been discovered in Picardy, and in England, where the ogival 
vaults of Durham Cathedral are said to date from the beginning of 
the twelfth century. We may therefore now inquire, not if the Gothic 
style first flourished in the lie de France, which is a matter beyond 
controvcTsy, but if the invention which is its distinguishing charac- 
teristic was Rrst made in the lie de Fiance, in Picardy, or in England, 
where it may have been native or of Norman importation. [Or we 
might perhaps go further, and ask if the idea may not have developed 
simultaneously in the two countries, each working out identical prin- 
ciples of construction in its own vernacular.] 

Besides the hypothesis which ascribes the discovery of the inter- 
secting arch to Western Europe, there is another, which attributes 
the invention to the Syrians ; the rise of Gothic architecture was. in 
fact, contemporary with tliose armed pilgrimages or crusades which 
brought Syria into intimate relations with the north-west of Europe. 
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However thb may be, the new style evolved with great rapidity. 
The Gothic choir of the i^^bey Church of St. Denis was begun in 
1 1 44. the Church of Noyon in I 1 40. Notre Dame (Paris) in I 1 63. 
Bourges in 1 1 72, Chartres in I 1 94, Reims in 1211, Amiens in 
1215. The Sainte-Chapelle of Paris was consecrated in 1248 
(Figs. 166-173). From the north of France the Gothic type — 
propagated more especially by the monks of Citeaux — passed into 
Alsace (Strasburg, 1277). into Germany (Cologne. 1248). into Italy 
(Milan), into Spain. Portugal, Sweden. Bohemia, and f-lungary. 
The French Crusaders introduced it into the island of Cyprus and 
into Syria. [In Ejigland, it assumed a national character, the main 

— features of which were a 

greater structural sobriety 
and care for solidity, com- 
bined later with more rich- 
ness and beauty in the 
ribbing of vaults and in 
ornament generally, and a 
tendency to rely upon 
length for sublimity of effect, 
rather than upon height, as 
did the French architects.) 
It has, however, been made 
a reproach to the English 
Gothic artists that they 
made an excessive use of 
vertical lines, especially in 
Acir windows (Figs. 174-177). In 1174, a French architect, 
William of Sens, rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury (Fig. 174) 
which had been, for the second time, destroyed by fire. The 
choir of Uncoln was built from 1190 to 1200 (Fig. 177). that 
of Westminster Abbey (Fig. 175) from 1245 to 1269; Salis- 
bury from 1220 to 1258. Everywhere else, the French type pre- 
vailed. Chartres and Bourges were the models for Spain; Noyon 
and Laon were imitated at Lausaime and at Bamberg (the towers) ; 
Cologne is a combination of Amiens and Beauvais. The country 
which least readily assimilated the Gothic style was Italy (Milan 
Cathedral). The Romanesque churches did not disappear here; 
there is an unbroken continuity between them and the buildings of 
the Renaissance, whereas Gothic art intervenes as a brilliant 
episode, the apogee of which was but little removed from its decline. 
Three periods have been discerned in Gothic architecture, deter- 
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mined by the shape and decoration of the windows; to these the 
terms a lance ttes (lancet-st]aped) or Primitive, Ra})onnanl or 
Secondary, and Flamboyant or Third Period, are apphed in France, 
[while in England three distinct periods are also recognised, and 
generically distinguished as Thirteenth Century, or Early English; 
Fourteenth Century, or Decorated, and Fifteenth Century, or Per- 
pendicular (Fig. 1 76) ] . But all these terms are somewhat loosely 
applied. It will be enough to say her. 
architecture led it on incessantly lo ii 
enlarge open spaces and windows, 
cles. The Gothic churches of the 
Bfteenth century are both man- 
nered, and alarming in the over- 
slenderness of their structure. 
Gothic art was not crushed by 
the art of the Renaissance; it 
fell a victim to its inherent 
fragility. 

Churches were not the sole 
fruit of Gothic art, though the 
cathedral is its most perfect ex- 
pression. Among the monuments 
of its later period are the beautiful 
town-halls of Flemish cities (Fig. 
180), which rose confronting the 
churches, with belfries containing 
die municipal bells, as if to sym- 
bolise the growth of a new power, 
that of the civic laity. Other productions were magnificent abbeys, 
notably that of Mont St. Michel, and charming private houses, 
such as the Hotel de Cluny in Paris (Fig. 178). and Jacques 
Coeur's House at Bourges (Fig. i 79) . Fortified castles, and keeps, 
or donjons (from the Latin dominium) in the Romanesque style had 
multiplied from the tenth century onwards. The exigencies of 
defence forbade the full acceptance in these of a style in which 
open spaces predominated ; but Gothic art inspired the interior 
arrangement, the decoration of the doors, the windows, and the 
roof; it will suffice to instance the castles of La Ferte-Milon and 
Pierrefonds. dating from the close of the fourteenth century, build- 
ings which have been justly eulogised for " their imposing masses, 
their noble outlines, the Doric pride and frankness of their per- 
pendicular design." 
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If die aim of architecture, considered as an art, should be to free 
itself as much as possible from subjectjon to its materials, it may be 
said that no buildings have more successfully realised this ideal than 
the Gothic chuTches. And there is more to be said in this con- 
nection. Its light and airy system of construction, the freedom and 
slenderness of its supporting skeleton. aHord, as it were, a presage of 
an art that began to develop in the nineteenth century, that of 
metallic architecture. With the help of metal, and of cement rein- 
forced by metal bars, the moderns might equal the most daring feats 
of the Gothic architects; it would even be easy for them to surpass 
them, without endangering the solidity of the structure, as did the 
audacities of Gothic art. In the conflict that obtains between the 
two elements of construclioD, solidity and open space, everything 
seems to show that the principle of free spaces will prevail, that the 
palaces and houses of the future will be flooded with air and light, 
that the formula popularised by Gothic architecture has a great 
future before it, and that, following on the revival of the Grceco- 
Roman style from the sixteenth century to our own day, we shall 
tee a yet more enduring renaissance of the Gothic s^le applied to 
novel materials. 
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ROMANESQUE AND GOTHIC SCULPTURE 
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The Church was not only rich and powerful in the Middle Ages; 

it dominated and .directed all the manifestations of human activity. 
There was practically no art but the 
art it encouraged, the art it needed to 
construct and adorn its buildings, carve 
its ivories and reliquaries, and paint 
its glass and its missals. Foremost among 
the arts it fostered was architecture, 
which never played so important a 
part in any other society. Even now, 
when we enter a Romanesque or Gothic 
church, we are impressed by the might 
of that vast force of which it is the 
manifestation, a force which shaped the 
destinies of Europe for a thousand 

Wall painting, the special art of 
primitive Christianity, was relatively 
neglected both in the Romanesque and 
Gothic periods. This was primarily a 
result of construction. The Roman- 
esque churches were dark, and tfie 
Gothic churches had very few flat 
liable for decoration. On the other hand, these latter 



u the Book of Durrow 

cenlury) (Trinilj CoUfgt. 

(Photo, by Lawrtn 






had lofty windows, which had to be lilled in and beautified wifli 
coloured glass. The art of glass painting is inseparable from 
Godiic art. and it was during the apogee of this art, in the diirteendi 
century, that the glass painters lavished their masterpieces on die 
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chinches of Sl Denis, Chartres, Poitiers, and Sens. The brilliant 

and somewhat crude colour proper to coloured glass exercised an 

undeniable influence on the painting 

of the fifteenth century. Some time 

had to elapse before the eye could 

accustom itself to tones more fused 

and discreet. 

While glass painting was in its 

glory, the illumination of manuscripts 

was also practised. But it was not 

until the middle of the fourteenth 

century that this art achieved any 

pre-eminent results. Down to this 

time, illuminators and calligraphers 

worked from coloured designs which 

they transmitted to one another. 

Originality was shown chiefly in the 

initials and the borders, which were 

sometimes treated with amazing 

richness of invention (Figs. 181, 

182). 

The decoration of Romanesque 

churches was often carried out by 

the monks who built diem; that 

of Gothic churches was essentially the work of lay sculptors, imagiers, 

m . ■■i.vrjwii'r^'jii>'\ -w and stone-carvers, who formed 

TllfdltfM^'(Cv\^''wi<lHrV diemselves bto guilds. In 

i|',fA*VuailI;lllT3ri»?UJIIll ^oth epochs the favourite 
form of decoration was the 
bas-relief. The Romanesque 
sculptors ornamented the tym- 
pana of porches with large 
religious compositions; tiiey 
also carved " histories." and 
figures of men and of animals 
on the capitals of columns 
and on friezes. The Gothic 
sculptors, more especially in 
France, introduced reliefs and 
statues in all parts of the vast 

buildings, in the porches, the galleries, and the choir-stalls. It 

has been calculated that Chartres Cathedral contains no less dtan 
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to this were added Byzantine, 



10,000 figures — itatues and reliefs, persons and animals painted 
on gl.». 

Although the transition between Romanesque and Gothic 
sculpture was not abrupt, and 
there are monuments in which 
the characteristics of the two 
are associated, it may be said 
that, taken as a whole or at 
the apogee of each, the con- 
trast between them is very 
striking. 

Romanesque sculpture is 
the product of very diverse 
influences, which vary in in- 
tensity according to the 
country ; foremost among them 
was the persistent influence of 
Roman art— —especially in Italy 
and the south of France — and 
Arab, and Persian elements, 
transmitted by war or commerce, and the influence of the art of 
northern countries, with its taste for complicated forms and inter- 
lacements. One influence is lacking in this composite art, that of 
Nature, studied at first hand. The Romanesque sculptors, having 
eyes, saw not. Their art is sometimes majestic, piowerful, and 
decorative; but it is always 
abstract, conventional, and in- 
different to reality. 

One of the most charac- 
teristic examples that can be 
quoted is the tympanum of 
the Cathedral of Autun. 
representing the Last Judg- 
ment (Fig. 183). This vast 
composition, dating from 

about 1 130, is not lacking in ^^ is<— "™e vdoaok cAHT*t" 

grandeur: it even reveals a 
remarkable taste for vivacity 

of movement. But the drawing __ „ ,_.. 

elongated, the draperies stiff and meagre. The tympanum of the 

Church of Moissac (Tarn ct Garonne), later by some twenty years 

than that of Atitun, is hardly less barbarous (Fig. 1 64). But here 
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again, while the drawing is veiy defective, we note a mobiti^ and 
variety of attitude which show that the vitality of native tendencies 
had not succumbed to Byzantine hieraticism. 

In contrast to this Romanesque art. as yet in bondage to conven- 
tion, ignorant or disdainful of Nature, 
die mature Gothic art of the thir- 
teenth century appeared as a brilliant 
revival of realism. The great sculptors 
who adorned the cathedrals of Pans, 
Amiens, Reims, and Giartres widi 
their works, were realists in the 
highest sense of the word. They 
sought in Nature, not only Aeir 
knowledge of human forms, and of 
the draperies that cover them, but 

also that of the principles of decora- absabah abd helcheedbch. 
tion. Save in the gargoyles of {pf.T^b'G'^ ' 

cathedrals and in certain minor sculp- oto- y in on. 

tures, we no longer find in the thirteenth century those unreal 
figures of animals, nor those ornaments, complicated as nightmares, 
which load the capitals of Roman- 
esque churches ; the flora of d)e 
country, studied with loving atten- 
tion, is die sole, or almost the sole, 
source from which decorators take 
their motives. It is in this charming 
profusion of flowers and foliage that 
the genius of Gothic architecture is 
most freely displayed. One of the 
most admirable of its creations is 
the famous Vintage Capital (Fig. 
185) in Notre Dame at Reims, 
carved about the year 1 250. Since 
the first century of the Roman 
Empire (see p. 9 i ) Art had never 
imitated Nature so perfectly, nor has 
it ever since done so with a like 
grace and sentiment. 
(n^brcLi'^™.) The Go*'c cathedral is a perfect 

encyclopiedia of human knowledge. 
It contains scenes from the Scriptures and the legends of the saints; 
motives from the animal and vegetable kingdom; representations 
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of ibe seasons, of agricultural labour, of die arts and sciences 
and crafts, and finally moral allegories, as, for instance, ingenious 
personifications of the virtues and the vices. In the thirteenth 
century a learned Dominican, Vincent of Beauvais, was employed by 
St Louis to write a great work which was to be an epitome of all 
the knowledge of his times. This compilation, called The Minor 
of Ibe IVorld, is divided into four parts: the Mirror of Nature, 
the Mirror of Science, the Moral Mirror, and the Historical 
Mirror. A contemporary archieologist. M. E. Male, has shown 
that the works of art of our great cathedrals are a translation into 
stone of rtie Mirror of Vincent of 
Beauvais, setting aside the epi- 
sodes from Greek and Roman 
history, which would have been out 
of place. It was not that the 
imagiers had read Vincent's work; 
but that. like him, they sought to 
epitomise all the knowledge of their 
contemporaries. The iirst aim of 
their art is not to please, but to 
teach; they offer an encyclopeedia 
for the use of those who cannot 
read, translated by sculptor or 
glass-painter into a clear and precise 
language, under the lofty direction 
of the Church, which left nothing 
to caprice. It was present always 
"TRj^Catbcdiiu *"*^ . everywhere, advising and 

(l^oto, by Girsudm.) Superintending the artist, leaving 

him to his own devices only when 
he modelled the fantastic animals of the gargoyles, or borrowed 
decorative motives from the vegetable kingdom. 

There are certain prejudices against this admirable, though incom- 
plete art, which it is difficult to destroy. It is often said, for instance, 
that all Gothic figures are stiff and emaciated. To convince ourselves 
of the contrary we need only study the marvellous sculpture of tfie 
meeting between Abraham and Melchisedech, in Reims Cathedral 
(Fig. 1 66) ; or again, the Visitation,' the seated Prophet, and the 
standing Angel, in the same cathedral, or the exquisite Magdalen 
of Bordeaux Cathedral (Figs. 187—190). What can we see in 

IP raiM ofuidii km mm nd mAi udqae Mtai. Bgl 
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diese that is stiff, sickly, and puny? The art that hai most affinity 
with perfect Gothic is neither Romanesque nor Byzantine, but the 
Greek art of from 500 to 450 B.C. By a strange coincidence, die 
Gothic artists even reproduce the somewhat stereotyped smile of 
their forerunners. 

It has also been said that Gothic art bears the impress of ardent 
piety and emotional mysticism, that it dwells on the sufferings of 
Jesus, of the Virgin, and of the martyrs wid) harrowing persistency. 
Those who believe this have never studied Gothic art. It is so far 
from the truth that, as a fact, the Gothic art of the best period, the 
thirteenth century, never repre- 
sented any sufferings save those of 
the damned. The Virgins are 
smiling and gracious, never grief- 
stricken. Tliere is not a single 
Gothic rendering of the Virgin 
weeping at the foot of the Cross. 
The words and music of die 
Stab at Mater, which are some- 
times instanced as the hi^est eX' 
pression of the religion of the 
Middle Ages, date from the end of 
the thirteenth century at the very 
earliest, and did not become popu- 
lar till die fifteenth century. Jesus 
himself is not represented as suffer- 
ing, but with a serene and majestic 
expression. The famous statue "^ !"'"'? anoel. 

, .ID r\- !• A ■ (Renos Cathedral.) 

known as the Ueau Uteu d Amieru (p^^„ ^^ Kraud™.) 

may be instanced as typical. 

I may remark, in this connection, that Gothic art treated but few 
Scripture episodes, choosing those which conveyed some doctrine 
and tended to edification, that is to say. to the glorification of the 
faith. Such was the meeting of Abraham and Melchisedech. 
because Melchisedech, like Jesus, was both priest and kmg, and 
because in offering bread and wine to Abraham, he prefigured the 
institution of the Eucharist. On die other hand, as M. Male 
has pointed out, mediceval artists seem to have been insensible to 
die more human, tender, and picturesque elements of the Old and 
New Testaments. The artists themselves were not theologians, 
but they were directed by theologians. Now the theology of diis 
period, as represented by the Suinma of St. Thomas Aquinas, was 
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by no means tentimental. It was a haughty and positive science, 
much addicted to the chopping of logic, which aspired to secure 
man's salvation by appealing to his reason, and not by touching his 
heart It is strange that the same 
mistake should have been made in 
estimating Dante, the great poet of the 
thirteenth century. Because we find 
in his works a Beatrice and a Francesca 
da Rimini, he is credited with modern 
ideas, a sentimental melancholy, when 
he was above all things a theologian, 
a logician, and a politician. The 
sickly, tearful, plaintive Middle Age is 
an absurd invention of the Romantic 
school of the nineteenth century*. 

No less false is the idea popularised 
by Victor Hugo, dial the imagters had 
escaped from the influence of the 
Church, that they were independent and 
seditious spirits, and that liberty of archi- 
nc. i(»-— ST. uABv MAODALEN. tecturc was the mediKval equivalent for 

srrs?,::s mod™ iib.,o. ot *. p,«, i, ».. 

highly dangerous to appear mdependent 
or seditious in the Middle Ages, especially when the authority of 
the Church was involved. Such spirits ran the risk of the stake 
or imprisonment for life. From 1234 to 1239, in the reign of St. 
Louis, about the time of the completion of the Sainte-Chapelle, 
Robert, Inquisitor of France, caused 222 persons suspected of 
holding " opinions " to be burnt alive in Flanders, Picardy, and 
Champagne. The imagiers, 
as I have already said, 
only allowed a free hand in 
the execution of minor de- 
corations; in all the sacred 
or profane subjects they 
treated, tfie " clerks." in 
other words, the aurch. 
guided their hands. Much 

has been made of certain caricatures of monks which figure in 
the reliefs of some cathedrals; but these do not appear at all 
till the end of the fourteentfi century, and besides, they are 
much less malicious than they are said to be. The theory 
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FIG. 193. — STATUE ON TOliB OF ROBERT D'ARTOIS, 
BY P^IN DE HUY. (C. 132O.) 

Church of St. Denis, near Paris. 



of the anti-clerical imagier is piquant, no doubt; but it is pure 
romance. 

Gothic sculpture was not confined to the decoration of cathedrals ; 
it produced, especially from 
the fourteenth century on- 
wards, a number of memorial 
statues for tombs, which 
gradually became portraits. 
It was portraiture which led 
Gothic art from realism to 
naturalism, to the rendering 
of individual expression. Its 

first essays were the gisants and gisantes, ue., recumbent male and 
female figures, representing deceased persons, lying in calm, serene 
attitudes; in the sixteenth century this type was replaced by that of 
the defunct kneeling, with hands folded in prayer, which was 
borrowed from the votive figures of donors, and lasted almost to our 
own times. The fine recumbent statues of Haymon, Count of 

Corbeil, and of Robert d'Artois (Figs. 191, 
192) are preserved at Corbeil and at St. 
Denis; those of Philip VI. and Charles V., 
the works of Andre Beauneveu, a sculptor of 
Hainault, who worked in France, are in the 
Louvre. 

The chief masterpieces of Gothic sculpture 
other than church decorations, are statuettes 
and bas-reliefs in wood and ivory, which were 
often painted and gilded (Figs. 193, 194). 
Ivory was a material much prized, more espe- 
cially by the craftsmen of the fourteenth 
century ; but the curved form of the elephant's 
tusk often forced the artist to make the standing 
figures he carved in it protrude in the middle, 
as if the weight of tfie torso were thrown 
backwards on the hips. The types thus 
created were, however, so popular, notably 
that of the Virgin with the Child, that in 
the fifteenth, and even in the sixteenth century, 
artists working in wood or stone continued to carve Virgins in 
this curious attitude, with the head thrown back and the centre of 
the body advanced. 

I have spoken several times of the serenity of Gothic art; this 
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is a word I have scaicely had occasion to use since I spoke of Greek 
art. Indeed, the more one considers the matter, the more dearly 
one perceives that Greek and Gothic art are sisters, long hostile, but 
at last reconciled. The superiority of Greek art is undeniable, and 
this superiority arise*, above all, from the important fact that Gothic 
art is essentially the art of draped figures. The prejudice of the age 
in which it flourished, and the nature of the religious monuments it 
adorned, forbade the representation 
of the nude almost absolutely. Even 
when it was thought permissible to 
represent it, the result is timid and 
mediocre; Gothic art produced no 
satisfactory Ggure of the Infant Jesus. 
of Adam or of Eve. It must 
further be remembered that the 
evolution of Greek art continued for 
some thousand years, whereas Gothic 
art, from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, began to show 
signs of exhaustion, and became 
maiuiered and complex. A kind 
of revival took place, it is true, in 
die middle of tfie fourteenth century, 
but mainly in memorial sculpture. 
A new spirit, breathing from be- 
yond die Alps, brought the lessons 
of the Italian Trecento; other in- 
fluences, at present obscure, had 
their points of departure in Flan- 
ders and the Rhine Valley. These 
elements were combined and de- 
veloped in Paris, around the Court 
of Charles V.. and reached their 
highest fruition in the Flemish School of Burgundy, during 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century. Yet there is no 
solution of continuity in the history of sculpture; tbe genius of 
the thirteenth-century imagfers merely became more expressive 
and more varied; it continued its course in the great Franco- 
Flemish School, and exercised a fruitful influence upon the 
painting of the day. 
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Gothic architecture, essentially a northern, Franco-Germanic mani- 
featation, struck no very deep roots in Italy. It seems strange at 
first sight that Grceco-Roman archi- 
tecture should have found no imi' 
tators till so late. If the statues 
and paintings of ancient Rome had 
disap^ared. or were buried under 
mint, the loi] of the peninsula was 
covered with Roman monuments, 
to which no single Italian builder 
for ten centuries had dreamt of 
turning for inspiration. Indeed, far 
from this, architects often demolished 
them to make use of the dressed 
stones. But the time came when 
Humanism, by which we mean a 
taste for the literature and history of 
the ancients, drew the attention of 
artists to the character of their 
mommients. It was then that the 
architecture of the Renaissance 
arose; it roust be looked upon as a consequence of the Humanist 
movement, together with which it spread into the West of 
Europe. 

The term " Renaissance " is by no means a happy one. for it 
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as dead, and that it rose 
i not dead, foT dead things 



implies two mistaken ideas: that art 

again in its old form. As a fact, art ^ 

are not capable of evolution; and 

at the beginning of the revival, 

classic art found disciples, but not 

copyists. The men of the Re- 
naissance themselves may have 

cherished the delusion that they 

were repeating the lessons of Rome, 

but in reality they were merely 

innovators, who had profited by 

these. The new art, which bor- 
rowed the forms and the setting of 

antiquity, was animated by a very 

difierent spirit, a spirit modified 

by ten centuries of Christianity. 

Humanity no more repeats its past 

than a river (lows back to its 

source ; what we take sometimes 

for resurrections are syntheses. '""Bal'ircAHCEi.ixti>,^tina^^^ 

The first period of Renaissance 

architecture in Italy may be characterised as the attempted fusion 

of the forms of the Middle Ages and those of antiquity. Novelty 

is less apparent at first in the conception of buildings than in their 

decorations, m which Graeco-Roman motives play a part. For the 
first time since the fall of the 
Empire, civil architecture be- 
comes more important than 
religious architecture. This 
was a consequence of the 
progress of the secular spirit. 
The type of the new art is 
the Florentine palace, a 
massive structure built round 
a quadrangular court with a 
columned portico (Figs. 195, 
1 96) . The exterior still pre- 
Fio. iM.-"oiioTW!E^ BEcoRATioN Bv j^^gg ^^ cKaractcr of the 
In ihe CamUo ai PcniKia. mediKval fortresses, in which 

solid surfaces occupy far 

more space than apertures. It is In the interior, with its arcades. 

Its rows of colunms, the decoration of its pilasters and vaults 
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that the imitation of antique models manifests itself (Figs. 197, 
198). 

Some of this decoration, no longer realistic but fantastic, was 
inspired by that of 
the Roman tombs 
lately excavated, and 
known as grottoes; 
hence the term gro- 
tesque, which, in its 
original sense, im- 
plies no sort of cen- 
sure or ridicule. 

The Renaissance 
church differs from 
the Gothic church, 
mainly in that it is generally crowned by a cupola square on plan; 
clustered columns are replaced by pillars, the vault on intersecting 
arches by a barrel vault or a horizontal coffered ceiling; on the 
exterior we find columns, pediments, and niches, all the various 
elements of Roman art. 

The Florentine Brunellesco (1377-1 466) was the initiator of the first 
Renaissance. From 1 420 to 1 434 he raised the dome of the Cathedral 
of Florence (Fig. 1 99) to a height of about 300 feet. This Roman- 
esque building was begun in 1 274 by Arnolfo di Cambio, and con- 
tinued after 1 357 by Francesco Talenti on a modified plan. It was 
alsoTalentiwho, inl358. 
finished the beautiful 
Gothic campanile, begun 
under Giotto's direction, 
and from his plan ( I 334- 
1336). About the year 
1 443, Brunellesco began 
the Pitti Palace at Flor- 
ence. It is a building 
characterised by a severe 
beauty, due mainly to the 
clarity of the design and 
the perfection of the pro- 
portions' (Fig. 200), 

Classic influences are more apparent in the Riccardi Palace, the 
work of Michelozzo about 1430 (Fig. 195), and in the Strozzl 

> TIr tmls put (J (he Rid Pilin wu buih br AmDuud abiiiu 1 566. 
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Palace, Florence, built about 1489 by Benedetto da Majano and 
Cronaca. This is surmounted by an attic or cornice inspired by 
the best Roman models and justly celebrated. As in the PiCCi 
Palace, the facing stones are rough hewn; this manner of dressing 
them, known as rustica, 
which is adopted in many 
Florentine buildings, empha- 
sises the projections of the 
stones, and induces a rich play 
of Hgjit and shade on the 
facade. 

The marvellous facade of 
the Certosa at Pavia (Fig. ,„^ 

206) was built in 1491. two "°' nSL^ ' 

years later than the Strozzi 

Palace. Here decoration abounds, infinitely rich and varied; if it 
borrows elements from antique art, it lavishes them with truly 
Gothic exuberance. The architectural lines disappear under the 
profusion of statues and reliefs. This peculiarity makes it a type of 
the transition from the ogival churches to those in which the Roman 
constructive elements predominate. 

The centre of true Renaissance architecture, characterised by the 
constructive, non-decorative use of columns and piiailers, was not 
Florence but Rome, where the monuments of antiquity furnished 
models. It began with Bramante of Urbino (1444-1514), the 
director of the first works 
undertaken at St. Peter's 
(Fig.207). Hisinfluencewas 
principally exercised to restrain 
parasitical decoration and em- 
phasise the structure of a 
building ; this formula has 
become the law of modern 
architecture. Perhaps the 
most gifted of his successors 
was Andrea Palladio. who 
m. »i.-v™«AiiiBi PALACE. VENICE. worked at Venice (1518- 
Buili bf P- Lombacdo. 14S1. 1580). A characteristic Work 

by him is the Church of the 
Redentore in that city. As an example of a palace built in this 
second phase of the Renaissance, we may cite the beautiful Library 
of St. Mark at Venice (Fig. 208) . the work of Jacopo Tatti. called 
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Sansovino (14S6-I570), with its Doric ground Aoot, its Ionic 
first floor, its graceful frieze and balustrade enriched with statues. 
The third period 



entirely dominated by the 
influence of Michelangelo 
(1475-1564), especiaUy 
from about the year 1550 
onwards. This redoubtable 
genius imposed picturesque 
elements and individual 
fancies upon architecture. 
He continued, but did not 
finish, the enormous Church 
of St. Peter, the plans of 
which had already been 
modified by several archi- 
tects, Raphael among the 
number. After the death 
the huge cupola, some 430 feet high, was finished 
spoilt jn the seventeenth 
the author 



of Michelangeli 

from his designs; but the fa^adt 
century by Maderna, and more especially by Bi 
of two lateral towers by no means 
pleasing in their effect. To Bernini, 
nevertheless, we owe the double colon- 
nade, which gives the whole piazza the 
appearance of a vast vestibule before 
the church (Fig. 209). The interior, 
completed in the seventeenth century, 
is grandiose and splendid to a degree, 
in spite of the occasional over-exuberance 
of the decoration (Fig. 210); the ex- 
terior can only be appreciated from a 
distance, and has an illusory effect upon 
the visitor when viewed from the 
Piazza. It is the largest church ever 
built, covering a superficies of over 
225 ,000 square feet, while Milan Caflie- 
dral and St. Paul's in London oc- 
cupy only some 118.300, St. Sophia 
some 107.000. and Cologne Cathedral 
some 86,000. But true greatness is 
tion than dimension, 



result rather of propor- 
id St. Peter's, the work of various 
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architects and of two centuries, 
i* not a well-proportioned building. 
The example of Michelangelo 
inspired a taste for the colossal 
and a straining after effect, to the 
detriment of simplicity and good 
taste. His disciples have left many 
powerful and original works, which 
. are marred by too great an exu- 
berance of fancy. This tendency 
developed, at the close of the 
sixteenth century, into the style 
known as Baroque, from the name 
given by the Portuguese to irre- 
gularly shaped pearls (^barocco). 
It is a kind of degenerescent 

Renaissance art, allied by its de- "°- =04--saht* uahia dell* saldie, 
fects to the Flamboyant Gothic 

of the fifteenth century, its most pronounced characteristic being 
the preference of the curved to the straight line. In the interior 
of the churches of this period the so-called Jesuit style held 
sway; it aimed at dazzlmg the eye by wealth and variety of motive, 
without regard to the true function of ornament, which is to em- 
phasise form. This was the period of decoration treated as an 
end in itself, introduced everywhere and in the most contra- 
dictory fashion, resulting in feverish visions of tortured lines and 
unexpected reliefs. The 
genius of the Renaissance 
succumbed at last in this 
decorative orgy, though 
down to the end of the 
eighteenth century it never 
ceased to produce buildings 
remarkable for their bold- 
ness or their elegance. As 
an example of the latter, 
we may mention the Pa- 
lazzo Pesaro or Bevilacqua 
at Venice, where, in spite 
TD«iH. ^£ ^^ profusion of useless 

ornament, the eye is charmed by the nobility of the proportions 
and the playful fancy of the decorations (about 1650). 
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Just as Gothic architecture took but a feeble hold of Italy, »o 

that of the Renaissance was not readily accepted by the northern 

nations. In France, as in 

Germany, it was introduced 

by princes and nobles; it was 

used for country houses and 

palaces long before it was 

adopted for churches. When 

at length it gained ground in 

these countries, the Italian Re- 

ssance took on an individual 

character, a savour of the soil ; 

the French and German archi- 

Fio. 3c6.— FA^'ADE oi THE cEBTosA, FAvu. tects emulated the Italians : 

they did not imitate them. 
Many French buildings of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
formerly attributed to Italian artists, are, as documents in the 
archives have shown, the work of French architects. Among these 
was Pierre Chambiges. who built a part of the palace of FoDtaine- 
bleau, and the chateaux of St. Germain and Chantilly, and also 
took part in ^e construction of the Hotel de Ville of Paris, begun 
by Domenico da Cortona, called II Boccador. in 1533. 

The oldest monuments of the French Renaissance are the country 
mansions huilt in the valley of ^e Loire during ^e reign of Francis I. 
They retain the high sloping roof, the towers, turrets, and spiral 
staircases of the Middle Ages; it is only in die decoration, 
especially that of the pilasters, 
that Italian influences are 
revealed. 

In Germany, the resistance 
offered by national art was 
even more determined. Towns 
like Nuremberg, Hildesheim, 
and Augsburg still preserve 
the high gabled houses which 
perpetuate the tradition of the 
Middle Ages, side by side 
with their Italianised churches ,„. , 
and palaces (Fig. 21 1). »o«^ 

We need go no further 
than Paris to study the beautiful gate of the Chateau de Gaillon 
( 1 502-1 5 1 0) built by the Cardinal d'Amboise, and now erected in 
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the courtyard of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. A 
bolder example of the style is Chenonceaux on 
the Cher (1 5 12-1 523). a well-preserved build- 
ing, in which Gothic forms are everywhere per- 
ceptible, under the veil of Renaissance decora- 
tion (Fig. 212). The masterpiece of this style 
is Chambord, the work of Pierre Trinqueau 
(c. I 523), with its forest of chimneys and gables, 
a fairy aM>arition rising in the midst of a desolate 
sandy plain (Fig. 213), But if we examine it 
closely, we are struck by the incongruities of 
construction: a Gothic roof, a Renaissance main 
building, and massive Romanesque towers. The 
older parts of the Castle of Blois (especially 
on the north) abound in charming Renaissance 
details, still allied to Gothic elements (Fig. 214). 
Fontainebleau is more severe in style, even a 
trifle wearisome ; the most severe of all Francis I.'s 
chateaux is that of St. Germain, where the 
austerity of the facade and the flat roof recall 
Ae Florentine palaces of the early Renaissance „, , ,„„,„„ „. 

ITT- Tii:\ no. aoS.-iiBiiAEYor 

(Fig. 215). BT. -ARK'S, VEN.CE. 

The hybrid union of Gothic and Renaissance 
is found in several of the churches of this period, as, for instance, 
in Sl Etienne-du-Mont (15 1 7-I540-I6I0) and St. EusUche 
( 1 532) in Paris. Towards 1 540 a purification of style took place. 
Pierre Lescot, who worked at the Louvre from the year 1546. 
Jean Bullant (I5I5-I578), 
who built Ecou^n and began 
the Tuileries, completed by 
Philibert Delorme. were 
thoroughly saturated with the 
spirit of the Italian Renais- 
sance, but they also developed 
a decorative and picturesque 
talent which presaged the 
French art of the eighteenth 
century. 

Even in this rapid sketch 

I cannot refrain from a pass- 

»og.— VIEW OT ST. peteb's, KoiiE. ing reference to the Castle of 

With Bemni's ojonnadt Heidelberg ( 1 545-1 607) , the 



masterpiece of the German Renaiuance. a work which, while 

Italian in decoration, remains profoundly Gothic in sentiment 
(Figs. 216. 217). 

An interesting phenomc 
non in the history of archi- 
tecture is the period of sim- 
plicity it entered upon in 
France between 1580 and 
1650. The combination of 
stone and brick gave an air 
of gaiety to the facades of 
buildings, while at ^e same 

i time the suppression of mould- 

ings and superfluous ornament 
no. no.— miEBioB or st. feiek's, rou. diminished the cost of labour. 
(Photo, by Aiinari.) This Style, applied to the 

houses of the Place des 

Vosges, Paris, and to the nucleus of the Castle of Versailles, under 

Louis XIII., owed its acceptance to economical exigencies, when 

France was still suffering from the miseries wrought by the religious 

wars; but in its clarity and quiet dignity it realised the classic ideal 

of Malherbe, the literary reformer of 

the age. 

The masterpiece of French Renais- 
sance architecture, and perhaps of al' 

modern architecture, is the Louvre 

Of the many who have seen it, but fev 

know it. for its different portions date 

from various periods, and it requires 

careful scrutiny to grasp the distmc- 

tive characteristics. 

The Louvre is bounded on the north 

by the Rue de Rivoli, on the east by 

the Rue du Lauvre, on the south by 

the quay, on the west by the Rue des 

Tuileries. We will begin with the 

north-west. From the Pavilion de 

Marsan. built under Louis XIV., to 

the angle of the courtyard of the Louvre. 

the whole was built by Napoleon I., 

Louis XVIII., and Napoleon III., whose architects were Percier. 

Fontaine, Vitconti, and Lefuel. The buildings that enclose the 
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courtyard of the Louvre date 

from the reign of Louis XIV, 

(1660-1670). with die ex- 

ceplion of the south-west 

angle, begun under Henri II., 

which is by Pierre Lescot 

(1546-1578). and die rest 

of the west side, including 

Ae P.viUon de Sully or d= 

I'Horloge, buih in the reign 

of Louis XIII. On the quay, nc. >».- 

as far as the gateway of the 

Carrousel, the buildings date from the time of Catherine de' 
Medici (1566-1578). The 
rest of the Louvre on the 
riverside was constructed by 
Ducerceau under Henry IV„ 
hut was restored by Lefuel 
under Napoleon III. (1663- 
1868). 

The part of the Louvre 

courtyard which we owe to 

Lescot (south - west) struck 

the note that was taken up 

i-ic. lu.— CHATEAU OF cBAMBOBD. ^^ j^j^ successois, and it is 

not too much to say that this courtyard affords the most admirable 
view of a palace in existence (Fig. 
216). On die outside, facing the 
Rue du Louvre, Louis XIV. com- 
missioned Claude Perrault to build a 
long monotonous facade with double 
columns (Fig, 219), which gives 
the measure of the distance be- 
tween the art of the French Re- 
naissance and that of the age of 
Louis XIV. 

Even the exquisite grace of a 
Lescot seemed frivolous to that age; 
its artists no longer sought inspiration 
in the Italy of die sixteenth century, 
but found their models in imperial no. 
Rome. The style then adopted is 
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known as the academic style, because it was enforced mainly 
by the Academies of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture founded 
by Mazarin (1648) and by 
Colbert (1671). Perrault's 
colonnade and the facade of 
the Palace of Versailles, com- 
pleted by Jules Hardouia 
Mansard (1646-1708). are 
memorable examples of this 



tad, s 



and lofty style, 

which symmetry is the 

supreme law, and every pic- 

»nd unexpected ele- 

nished. Mansard's 

s the dome of the 



I turesque s 

no. JIS.-SAIHT 0£«li*ra-EN-l*YE. L , , 1, ' 

tRestocation.) °^^' wOrK II 

Invalides (1675-1706). the 
silhouette of which, at once elegant and majestic (Fig. 220), is 
much finer than that of the Pantheon by SouMot (1757-1784). 
The imposing facade of St. Sulpice ( 1 733) is the work of an Italian 




architect, Servandoni 
the Place de la Cone 



(Fig. 221)- The two Garde-Meubles, on 
>rde, akin to Perrault's colonnade, but gready 
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superior to it, are due to Gabriel, the best architect of the time of 
Louis XV. Theie fine buildings have one very unsuitable feature, 
the flat Italian 
roofs, so ill- 
adapted to the 
climate of Paris. 
As it is abso- 
lutely necessary 
to warm them, 
the roofs have 
been crowned by 
a forest of 
chimney - pots, 
which produce 
a somewhat gro- 
tesque effect. 

PIG. Jl8.— COUDHABD Of THE LOUVRE. WEST FSONT. GotHlC archi- 

tecture endured 
longer in England than elsewhere, and took a new lease of life 
under the name of Tudor Style ( 1 485-1 558). [To this transitional 
style belong the Royal Chapels, St. George's at Windsor and Henry 
VII, 's Chapel, Westminster Abbey (Fig. 222), with their unique 
system of fan-vaulting. Hampton Court Palace is a charming example 
of the Tudor Style as applied to domestic architecture (Fig. 234).] 
Renaissance ar- 
chitecture only 
flourished in the 
time of Charles 
I., when it was 
rep resen ted 
principally by 
Inigo Jon.s 
(1572. 1662). 
the author of the 
beautiful Bai 
quetlng Hall c 
Whitehall. Lon- 
don (Fig. 223). 
and by Chri: 
lopher Wren 

( 1 632- 1 723). the architect of the vast church of St. Paul's, a building 

inspired by St. Peter's at Rome, though not copied from it (Fig. 224). 
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dexterity of execution (Fig. 225). 

At Ae outset of Louis XVI.'s reign a 
reaction, which had been in process of pre- 
paration from ahout the year I 760, declared 
itself; this was the revival of the Academic 
Style, improperly called the Empire Style, 
, be' 
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The delightful art of Ac ei^ 
century showed its influence on archi- 
tecture only in little sylvan buildings and 
in interiors. The origin of the style 
known as Rococo is probably to be found 
in the ornamentation of woodwork, whidi 
passed from furniture to rooms. Pilasters, 
colonnades, and flat mouldings disappear, 
and are replaced by garlands, festoons, 
shells, a profusion of sinuous lines entwin- 
ing and interlacing; «very detail of orna- 
ment aims at coming as a surprise to the 
spectator. With 
all this we End 
an exquisite sense 
of proportion, 
and marvellous 



reached it 
ai 



(Photo, by Spoooa 



gee un- '-""■--—- 
Napo- 

L Here, again, it was not the 
Italy of the Renaissance which gave 
the example; the antique was the 
avowed source of inspiration, and 
architects even ventured to set up 
in Paris copies of Roman monuments, 
Sucha3theMadeleine(beguninl764), 
the triumphal arches of the Carrousel 
and of the Etoile (Fig. 226), and the 
Vendome column, (^ne general even 
proposed, about the year 1 798, to 
bring the Trajan column to Paris. 
These were errors of taste that had 
never been committed durmg the 
Renaissance. The qualities of the 
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Empire style are purely executive; invention and sentiment have 
no part in them. Under the Restoration and the July Monarchy, 
these qualities were lost, and no compensating originality replaced 
them. Happily, this disas- 
trous mania for the imi' 
lation of the antique was 
tempered in certain artists — 
notably Duhan, tiie author of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
completed about 1 660 — by a 
delicate feeling for detail de- 
rived from the direct study of 
Greek moniunents. and by a 

return to the severe elegance — 

of great Florentines such as no- 113.— bakquetiko hau, Whitehall, 
?™"«'l^ *"** B ram ante (pho,oXs^.) 

(Fig. 227). 

At the same time. Viollet-le-Duc, a learned writer of the hidiest 
order, who was also a distinguished architect, boldly enounced the 
programme of a new architecture, emancipated from the exclusive 
cult of past styles, and seeking its way in the rational satisfaction of 
modern wants. He foretold the advent of construction in iron, and 
its promotion from the domain of industry to that of art. 
Labrouste, in the Bibliotheque 
Ste. Genevieve, and the I 
Reading Room of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale ( 1839). and 
Due, in the Salle des Pas 
Perdus of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, admirable constructions 
well suited to their respective 
uses, seem to have been 
inspired by these ideas, which 
did not reach full fruition till 
much later. I 

The close of the Second 
Empire witnessed a revival of 

Italian architecture, especially ,^_ 124.— si. padl's c*thedkai, lonimn. 
the Venetian architecture of 

the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to which are due Ballu's 

Church of La Trinite and Garnier's Grand Opera House (Fig. 

228) This tendency still persists, modified by a rather more severe 
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I taste. The last important buildings erected in 
Paris, the Grand Palais and the Petit Palai* 
(Fig. 229). are Renaissance buildings, the decora- 
tive elements in which are borrowed from an- 
tiquity, but which are no mere copies of Greek 
or Roman monuments. On the other hand, 
works of metallic architecture, which have 
multiplied rapidly since 1 878, mark a more or 
less deliberate reaction against the traditional art 
of the schools. Engineering feats, like the Tour 
Eiffel and the Palais des Machines, with their 
soaring vertical lines, the marked predominance 
of empty spaces over solid surfaces, and the 
lightness of their frankly displayed framework, 
are much more closely akin to the conceptions 
of Gothic architecture, a renaissance of which, in 
different materials, and governed by a secular 
spirit, is quite among the possibilities of die 
future. 

The examples I have given here are mainly 

no. IIS.— DEcoMnvE ^'■™^- 1 l^ave chosen these as conveniently 

PANEL iM THE chSteau typical, aud not because other countries have not 
also produced notable monuments. In the case 
of these. I can only indicate the filiation of styles. 

The German Renaissance, interrupted by the Thirty Years' War, 

was followed by 

the imitation of 

French and 

Italian styles, by 

the Academic, the 

Baroque, and the 

Rococo styles. 

The finest ex- 
ample of the 

Baroque style in 

Germany is the 
. Pavilion of the 

Zwinger (bas- 
tion) at Dresden 

(Fig. 230). the 

work of Pop- 

petmann(l7l5). no. js6.— auc de iwoiiphe de l-eioile, pahs. 
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The builder of the Royal Palace o( Berlin, Andreas Schluter 
(d. I 714), author of the fine bronze statue of the Great Elector 
in the same city, 

revealed superior | 

gifts io unfavour- 
able surround- ' 
ings. In the nine- 
teenth century. 
Schinkel and 
Klenze may be 
cited as the pro- 
tagonists of the 
dominant neo- 
Greek style, 
frigid as are all 

imitations, Weari- FIC. 917 mUETyARD of the EC01.E DES BEADX-ARTS, FAHS. 

some as are all 

anachronisms. Meanwhile, at Dresden and at Vienna, a new 
evolution in the direction of the Italian Renaissance took place 
about I8i0. It is to this movement that Vienna owes her fine 
modern buildings, notably the two Imperial Museums by Sender 
and Hasenauer (Fig. 231). 

[In England, the national variant of the Renaissance style was 
carried on in the eight- 
eenth century by the 
followers of Wren: Van- 
brugh. Colin Campbell, 
Kent, Lord Burlington, 
Gibbs, and the Brothers 
Adam. Pari pasia 
with the architecture 
of these men advanced 
a charming style of fur- 
niture and decoration, of 
which Sheraton, Chip- 
pendale, and Hcpple- 
white were the chief 
exponents. On their 
works the style so greatly 
in vogue at the present 
day is based. The neo-Greek style, suggested by the publica- 
tions of Stuart, Revett, and others, followed closely upon this 
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Renaissance; the Baroque and Rococo styles were hardly known 

in Elngland.] Then, as if by way of return to the national 

style, there was 

recrudescence 

perpendiculai 

Gothic, the mos 

important exampii 

of which is th< 

Houses of Pari i a 

mcnt (Fig. 232) 

built by Barry on 

die banks of the 

Thames (1840- 

1860). Finally, 

rtc. iio.~TBE tErn rALAis, rAiE. Belgium raised 

the nineteenth c 

tury the most nuge accumulation of freestone in Europe, the 

Palais de Justice at Brussels (Fig. 233), in style a conglomeration 

of Assyrian and Renaissance influences, the effect of which is 

by no means proportionate to the vast expense and labour involved. 




(Labke,-4«*«tiiiH',Sicmaiin. Ltipzig ) (VArlm Tablaux. Sefflnann, teipng.) 

Nevertheless, in England and Belgium, there has sprung 

up within the last few years a new style, which seems 
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destined to put an end to the 
imitation of antique and Re- 
naissance models in our day, I 
even more eflectuaily than the 
introduction of iron buildings. 
It was in England, under Ae 
influence of the aesthetic writer, 
. Rujkin, Willi.™ Morris, and 
other artists, seconded by ' 
the painters Burne-Jones and 

Walter Crane, that the move- ^^^ aja— houses of parliament, london. 
ment originated which trans- 
formed the interiors of houses, substituting for trite and con- 
ventional models, in furniture, 
hangings, and applied orna- 
ments, expressive forms, or at 
least forms which are intended 
to be expressive. TTien two 
Belgian architects, Hankar 
and Horta, ventured, towards 
the year 1893. to apply 
equally bold principles to ex- 
ternal decoration, waging war 
upon imitation and breaking 
with all tradition. An Aus- 

nO. 31>.— TALAIS DE TDSIICE, BIUSSEIf. . - ,-... iTr L 

trian. Otto Wagner, became 
acquainted with this Belgian movement, and initiated a new school of 



[o. b; SpooDcr.) 
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construction at Vienna, to which the term " Secessionist " was applied, 
a name which sulHciently indicates its independent and even rebel- 
lious character. From Vienna, the " heresy " spread to Berlin, 
Darmstadt, and even Paris, but so far the new style has had no 
opportunity of manifesting itself there in a public building. To 
deline this new Anglo-Austro- Belgian style would be almost im- 
possible, for it has no credo, and sects its way in very diverse 
directions. But its existence is a well-established fact, which 
proclauns itself in the disposition and arrangement of private 
buildings. In its determination to belong to its own times, to reject 
anachronisms, it is related, in spite of individual aberrations, to 
the great programme of good sense and good taste laid down about 
1860by Viollct-le-Duc. 
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The plastic and pictorial art 
of the Renaissance is not to 
be defined as an imitation of 
classic models. In Italy, as in 
the north and east of France, 
there was an initial Renais- 
sance in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which owed little, if 
anything, to antiquity. It was 
the logical development of 
the great Gothic style, passing 
gradually to naturalism, from 
die art of the imagiers under 
Sl Louis, to that of the por- 



(PuliBI in the Bapdsiery at ISaa.) 

traitista of ihe time of Charles 
V. Gothic naturalism found 
its way into Italy, and awoke 
Italian realism, which had 
been slumbering for ten centu- 
ries (cf. p. 91). Bui whereas 
in France and Flanders, na- 
turalism was unbridled and 
soon degenerated into triviality. 
in luly, thanks to the dawn 
of Humanism and the study 
of antique examples, it was 
chastened and disciplined, and 
learned to desire beauty even 
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before expTession. Thus the part played by antiquity was diat 
of a teacher, not of a mother; it regulated, but it did not create, the 
Renaissance. 

One art does not act upon 
another by mere propinquity. 
Before any such action takes 
place, the second musi: have 
reached a point in its natural 
evolution, at which it is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the first. 
From the fifth to the fifteenth 
cefttury it never occurred to 
the Italians to imitate their 
antique buildings; they used 
i-ic. ajj.— CHRIST BEFORE ptLAiE. thcm merely as quarries. A 

BUfcio. barbaric Rome rose side by 

(Siena Cathnlral,) - i -ii ■ -ID 

(Ph-o. by L„mi«rfi-) "de With "npenal Rome. 

About the year 1 240, a school 
of sculptors and engravers, who took as their models the busts and 
coins of the Roman Empire, rose in Apulia, under the fostering 
guidance of the Emperor Frederick II, This school lasted barely 
forty years. Niccola of Apulia, an artist who had worked for 
Frederick, and who was afterwards more famous as Niccola Pisano, 
came to Pisa, and there, in 1 260, carved the pulpit of die Baptis- 
tery, a work which, while Gothic in form, is decorated with bas- 
reliefs so skilfully imitated from those on Roman sarcophagi that 
they might easily be mistaken for antiques (Figs. 235 and 236). 
This astounding resurrection 
of the antique ideal is an iso- 
lated phenomenon, and bore 
no fruit. NIccolVs own son, 
Giovanni Pisano, was a pure 
realist of the Gothic school, 
who probably drew his in- 
spiration from French and 
Rhenish sources. Before Italy 
became susceptible to the 

teachings of her Roman past, no. aj8.— heroe's raAsr. 

she had to pass through a ,,^ ^ , e'T"' „ , 

(jothic period, or which the 

first Renaissance, made memorable by Giotto and Duccio, marks, 

not the close, but the apogee. Indeed, the Gothic spirit, modified 
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by the influences of Flanders 
and the valley of the Rhine, 
did not die out in Italy till the 
sixteenth century. It was 
only then that Grreco-Roman 
(esthetics definitely prevailed, 
and inaugurated the propa- 
gandist movement which has 
assured its domination down 
to our own times.' 

In the middle of the six- 
teenth ceDtury it was generally 
believed in Florence that cer- 
tain Byzantine painters, who 
had been summoned to die 
town about the year 1260, 
awakened the latent talent of 
Cimabue, and that this artist 
was the first Italian painter, 
just as Adam was the first man. 
Cimabue, in his turn, discovered 



(Church of CortoDE.) 

The legend went on to tell how 
the genius of the shepherd, Giotto, 
by seeing him draw the outline 
of a sheep on the rock with a 
sharp stone. These taleo are 
mere fables. Cimabue was a 
worker in mosaic; no authen- 
ticated pictures by bim are 
known to us. Siena, the rival 
city of Florence, produced the 
Rrst Italian painter of genius, 
Duccio, who had evidently seen 
and studied the Byzantine paint- 
ing* and enamels (1 255-1 319). 
E)uccio combined with a sense 
of grandiose composition a broad, 
if as yet not very delicate, feeling 
for line (Fig. 237), He was the 
first to translate into true pic- 
tures, that is to say, expressive 
groupings of figures, the painted 

n imniUtsd by L^a ik Libsnli a 
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cltroiucles of die Middle Ages, v^ich pious souls had spelt out for 

centuries as a kind of Bible for the unlettered. 

Duccio was the progenitor of a numerous family of painters at 
Siena, among them Simone 
Martini, called Memmi, the 
Lorenzetd, and Taddeo Bar- 
tolo, who, though they did not 
equal die Florentines in power, 
surpassed them perhaps in 
passion, poetry, and tender- 
ness. A little Sienese picture 
of the highest quality is a 
feast for the eyes; but works 
of the Rrst rank are rare in 
this school, which produced 
FKj. Mi--'raE ADOBAiioN OF THE loou i(x, quickly and loo abun- 
dantly. The weakness of the 
Sienese school was, that it 
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aimed rather at expression and emotion than at perfection of for 
that it " marked lime." so to speak, and was incapable of 
following the Florentmes on the salutary path of naturalism 
while preserving its distinctive charm. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the vitality of the Sienese school was exhausted. 
Thenceforth, Florence, who had leamt from her in the be- 
ginning, sent artists to her. 

The first of the great Flor- 
entine painters was Giotto, 
who died in 1 336. Was he 
influenced by Duccio? It is 
possible. But his great merit 
lies in his having rejected the 
Byzantine tradition, which 
continued to hold Duccio in 
thrall. To understand Giotto, 
and, indeed, nearly all the 
no. 149.— THE uEDici WATCHING THE BUHjiiNa Italian mastcrs, it is necessary 
or THE lowEB OP BABEi,, (q jjudy his f rcscocs I but the 

CFrao. ^"^Z^^^^io. K».) excellent picture by him in the 

Louvre, ol. r Tanas receiving 
ihe Sliemala, gives some idea of his powers. Giotto*s drawing 
is not always correct, his draperies are sometimes heavy and his 
heads vulgar; but with what clarity and poetry he expresses what 
152 
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he has to sayt Giotto's frescoes at 

Assisi, illustrating the life of St. 

Francis, and those at Padua and in 

the Church of Santa Croce at Flor- 
ence (Fig. 238) are among the most 

charming achievements of painting, 

although not one of the lisures they 

contain is above criticism. 

Giotto was inspired by the Gothic 

masters, notably by Giovanni Pisano 

(d. 1 329) . but above all. by Nature. 

His disciples were nearly all merely 

Ciottesques, who escaped from the 

salutary contact with realities. Their 

very prolific school extended through- 
out Italy. Il produced many ingeni- 
ous and inventive illustrators, sucb as 

the unknown painters of the great 

frescoes in the Campo Santo of 

Pisa; but, preoccupied above all with 

narrative, they made no progress towards greater purity and precision 
of form. Giottism produced but one 
great artist, the mont Fra Angelico of 
Fiesole ( 1 387-1455), and even he was 
influenced by Masaccio, an uncom- 
promising realist. Fra Angelico was 



(Sanf ApoUmm, Flonnre.) 

the painter par excellence of Christianity 
as preached by St. Francis of Assisi. 
The joys of belief, the happiness of 
suffering for the failh. the beatitude of 
the elect, have never been more elo- 
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quently expTcssed than by 
him. He w» aUo. though 
this has been often overlooked, 
a learned painter, whose 
knowledge of the human form 
was far greater than that of 
Giotto ; but his mystic lyre 
had but few chords. There is 
a certain insipidity in his 
genius, the reflection of a 
somewhat puerile soul, vfhose 
outlook was bounded by the 
walls of a cloister. His suave 
virgins and angels delight us 
at lirst, and finally pall on us; 
we long for a few wolves in this 
impeccable sheepfold (Figs. 
239-240). Fra AngeUco's 
best pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli 
(1420-1498) reveals himself as the most exquisite and naive 
storyteller of the Renaissance in hit frescoes in the Palazzo 
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Riccardi at Florence, at San Gimignano, at Montef aico in Umbria ; 
his viiioni of the world are the golden dreams of a child (Figs. 
241,242). But the world is not peopled 
by children, nor can it live by golden 
dreams alone. 

Giottism would have dragged down 
Florentine art to the puerility of pietistic 
illustration, if the naturalism so brilliantly 
vindicated by Donatello in sculpture 
had not also found a great pictorial 
interpreter in Masaccio (1401-1426). 
The Brancacci Chapel, in the Church 
of the Carmine at Florence, decorated 
by Masaccio with frescoes, was a source 
of virile inspiration to all the Florentine 
artists of the fifteenth century (Fig. 243) . 
His contemporaries, Paolo Uccello, the 
first painter of battles and of perspec- 
no. I4S.— TOBIAS AND THi ''^^' """^ Attdrca del' Castagno, a 
ance:,. master of almost brutal vigour — influ- 

A. poLLiiuoLo. enced, like himself, by Donatella — 

(Pho^™rAnd"^.) completed the work begun by hirn and 

disgusted the Florentines with insipidity 
(Figs. 244. 245). Fra Filippo Lippi, another monk, but a monk: 
who had not altogether broken with the world (1406-1469), was. 
as it were, the synthesis of Fra Angelico and Masaccio; strengt' 
— still somewhat 
rugged in its vigour 
— is happily mar- 
ried to tenderness 
in his best works, 
examples of which 
are to be seen both 
in the Nation 
Gallery of London 
and die Louvre 
(Fig. 247). Ver- 
rocchio (1435- 
1466). who is best 
known as a sculp- 
tor, proves him- 
self a master of (Aotdeiiv, Fimno.) 




line in his rare pictures (Figs. 246. 246) ; he was, moreover, die 
lint of the Florentines to understand landscape, and the part played 
therein not only by forms, but 
by li^t and air. We must 
not, however, forget that 
twenty years before die birth 
of Verrocchio. the Van Eycks 
had painted exquisite land- 
scapes in Flanders. Italian 
art, as Courajod has well said, 
was the favoured child, but 
not the eldest one of the 
Renaissance. 

Botticelli (1444-1510), a 
somewhat younger master 
than Verrocchio. was the 
pupil of Fra Filippo, but, like 
no. jji.— MABONKA ANo ANGELS Verrocchio, he was much in- 

fluenced by the realist, An- 
tonio Poliaiuolo (Fig. 249). 
He was one of the most 
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a pupil of Donatelh 

original of painters, a creative genius, but fantastic, restless, and 
vehement, an artist who, in his passion for expressive line, 
overshot the mark, and became violent rather than suggestive. The 
«ks 



. kind of nervous 



very mixed pleasure caused by his v 
vibration or hypersesthesia. We have 
heard of the " superman." a creation of 
die disordered brain of Nietzsche; Bot- 
ticelli may be styled the " super- 
painter." Without being a colourist, 
without even desiring to be one, he 
succeeds in emphasising the continuous 
and contagious Iremolo of his line by 
colour. When he is at his best, as in 
the Spring, at Florence, he gives us 
the most perfect expression of Humanism, 

the very quintessence of Florentine dis- p,(. ,j, _j„^ niHATioH 
tinction. (Figs. 250. 251.) d. ohieundajo. 

Botticelli has found his most fervent (The Louvre.) 

adorers among the neurasthenic spirits of 

the close of the nineteenth century. They fall into ecstatic swoons 

(for this is the fashion in which such persons proclaim admiration) , as 
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they contemplate. Dot 

only his defects, but 

those of his coarsest 

imitators. To recognise 

the real strength and 

the subtle vitality of his 

art, the equipment of a 

connoisseur is necessary. 
Two painters of the 

most amazing facility, 

ingenious, graceful, and 

pellucid, admirably 

summed up the amiable 

qualities of the f-ligh 

Renaissance in Italy. 

The older of these, 

Domenico Ghirlandajo 

(1449.1494)isasome- 

what suaver Verroc- 

chio, whose large re- 
ligious compositions are ekj. jsj.— adoration of the iiaci. 

enlivened by gay and c- ghirlandajo. 

transparent colour (Figs, (Church of 

252-254). Oneofhis 

masterpieces, the yisitation, is in the Louvre, The younger artist, 

Filippino Lippi. is not represented there, but may be studied in 

two line examples in the National Gallery. TTie son of Fra 

Filippo Uppi and the pupil of Botticelli, he was to his master 
what Ghirlandajo was to 
Verrocchio. A very gifted, 
though uninventive artist, he 
has given several exquisite 
works to painting, the best of 
which is the Virgin appearing 
to St. Bernard, in the Badia 
at Florence (Figs. 255-257). 
To the same group of artists 
belongs Piero di Cosimo, the 
creator of charming idylls, an 
no. iM.-iH» BBTH 01 ]OHN THE BAPTIST, cxquislte portrait-palnter. and 
Lorenzo di Credi, the unequal 
fellow-student of Leonardo, 
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whose large picture, painted in 
coUaboiation with his master, 
Verrocchio, acioins ihe Cathe- 
dral of Pistoia (Fig. 246). 

The two giants of the Flor- 
entine Renaissance, Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo, 
must be reserved for special 
consideration. But there are 
three masters, of Southern 
Tuscany and the Romagna 
respectively, whom we must 
mention here ; Piero dei Fran- 
ceschi, his pupil, Luca Sig- 
norelli, and Melozzo da Forli. 

Piero (1416-1492). master 
of the graceful Melozzo, cold 
and impersonal, occupies a 
place apart in Italian art; thert 
ing. together with a touch of i 



(Uffiii. Flomuc.) 

is something spectral and disquiet- 
icholy disdain, in his pale straight 



figures (Fig. 236) . Signorelli ( 1 44 1 - 1 523) U the Dante of fifteenth 
century painting; he, too, is sad, and almost fierce in his energy, 
even in the rendering of his 
admirable Virgins with their 
powerful chins, lofty fore- 
heads, and austere mouths. 
There is tenderness under this 
mask of strength, but it conceals 
itself. His End of the World 
(Fig. 262), in the Cathedral 
of Orvieto, presages Michel- 
angelo's La^t Judgment in 
the Sistine Chapel. His 
Education of Pan, in the 
Berlin Museum, is a master- 
piece of severe and sculptur- 
esque design (Fig. 260). 
Thus we see that Florentine 

^— .niL ,,.^,..,...1^ — -... painting moves between two 

Fiuppmo LTPPi. extremes, mystic suavity and 

(Church of the B^di^. Fid«nw.) melancholy power. It is a 

QpianD, Ctichtckie atr AtaUre*, Seemami. r , r\ \' r 

liov^.'i perrecl renection or an agi- 
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tated society, fevered by 

luxury and enjoyment, and 

alire wilh civil discords, a 

society in which the Fanatical 

Christianity of a Savonarola 

jostled the almost pagan 

Humanism of the Medicean 

Court. Classic art gave it 

lessons in design, and fur- 
nished it with examples of 

the correct interpretation of 

forms, but left it entirely 

untouched by its spirit All 

the roots of the Florentine 

soul were deep-set in the 

Middle Ages ; it was neither 

Greek nor Roman, because 

it was still profoundly re- 
ligious, alternately illumined 

and obscured by the radiant or terrible visions of another world. 
Florentine sculpture began with Lorenzo Ghiberti (I 378—1465), 

who modelled the marvellous series of scriptural bas-reliefs which 

decorate the two great bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence, 
between 1405 and 1452. Of the 
second, Michelangelo said that it 
was worthy to figure on the gates of 
Paradise (Fig. 263). These bas- 
reliefs are treated pictorially, with 
plans in perspective, and the more 
distant figures in lower relief than 
the rest. Like Masaccio's frescoes, 
they were a source of inspiration 
to the whole Florentine School. 

At the same period, the great 
Donateilo (1386-1466) set the 
example of a vivid naturalism in 
his statues of saints, his portraits, 
and his bas-reliefs, as well as that 
of an exquisite grace in the repre- 
sentation of childhood (Figs. 264- 
267). Donatello's naturalism is 
seen in the manner in which he 
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gave life in bronze or marble to 
models coDfonning to the Floren- 
tine ideal, slender, muscular, ener- 
getic, and expressive from head 
to foot. . Hiis ideal is almost the 
antithesis of that of classical anti- 
quity, but it is identical with that 
of modern ,art, emancipated from 
academic bondage. Rodin and 
Constantin Meunier are the heirs 
of Donatello, who is himself much 
more akin to the Gothic masters 
than to the Greeks. 

One of Donatello's pupils. Ver- 
rocchio (1435-1485), was both 
painter and sculptor. The' master 
of Leonardo da Vinci, of Lorenzo 
(ANOEi. FHYiNG A lUTE ) ^ Crcdi. and many others, he 

i^n4=i„ ni Q, p..«.'. B ..,.1 created the most beautiful equest- 

nan hgure of the Kenaissance, 

the statue of the con</oHtere.ColIeone, at Venice ( 1 479) (Fig. 268). 

I do not except even Donatello's Gattemalata at Padua. 

Another pupil of Donatello's, Desiderio da SetUgnano (Fig. 269) , 

who died 

young, in 

1464. was 

the leader of 

a fascinating 

group of 

marble, sua- 
ver and more 
idealistic than 
Donatello. 
who has lefr 
us heads of 
the Virgin, 
and portraits 

and children, ^^^ ™,_,„e 

marked by a ,.uca 

sweetness (Museum, Balin.) 
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veiled with sad(^ess, and touched 
by a sentiment quite unknown to 
antique art. To this group be- 
long Mino da Fiesole (d. 1 484) . 
Antonio Rossellino (d. |47S). 
and Benedetto da Majano (d. 
1497). They were chiefly em- 
ployed on portraits, volive bas- 
reliefs, altars, and tombs in 
churches (Figs. 270-272). 

Jacopo della Querela of Siena, 
contemporary with Donatello, 
was Michelangelo's exemplar. 
A powerful and original sculp- 
tor, he was certainly influenced 
by Flemish and Burgundian realism. The delightful artist, Luca 
della Robbia, whose glazed polychrome bas-reliefs afforded one of 
the sources of Raphael's inspiration, worked at Florence itself; 
other members of his family, Giovanni and Andrea, carried on 
the manufacture of these glazed terra-cotta; till about the year 
1530. Jacopo Tatti, called Sansovino (1486-1570), the pupil 
of Andrea Sansovino (Fig. 277) gave noble expression to die 
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plastic genius of the Re- 
naissance, because, hke 

Raphael in painting, he 

was able to leconcile the 

classic and the Christian 

spirit (Fig. 276). 

Nearly all the great 

works of the Florentine 

sculptors have remained 

in their native land. 

whereas those of the 

painters have migrated to 

the museums of other 

countries in large num- 
bers. Hence it is that 

the former are less widely 

known, though they are 
o. 00 less worthy of fame. 

Even had the painting 

of the fifteenth century disaFq>eared like Creek 

painting, the whole genius of the Renaissance 
I'ive in the works of the great Florentine sculptors, 
difference there is between Florence, the Athens of 
the fifteenth century, and the 
Athens of Pericles t At 
Florence, there is no serenity, 
nothing which attests a happy 
equilibrium between the facul- 
ties of the mind and the 
feelings ; now we have an 
agitated, poignant, almost 
painful realism, now a lan- 
guorous grace, melancholy 
even in the rendering of 
joy. For between Athens 
and Florence stood Christi- 
anity, a purely spiritual re- 
ligion, which deifies sulfering 
and anathematises the flesh. 
After the dry, dogmatic phase 
which ended in the thirteenth 
century, Christianity became, 
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thanks mainly (o St. Francis of Amih (d. 1 226) , a religion of mysb'c 

tenderness and fervid asceticism. In an estimate of ^e art of the 

High Renaissance, it is impossible to overstate the importance of 

the moral revolution accomplished 

by the disciples of St. Francis. 

The dominant quality of Floren- 
tine sculpture, a quality to be 
recognised also, though less defi- 
nitely , in the painting, is the 
delicate firmness of the lines, a 
something we might call their 
quality. Why is it that the copy 
of a masterpiece is rarely itself a 
masterpiece? It is because the 
personal sentiment of a great 
artist manifests itself not only in 
the invention and disposition of 
the figures, but in the infinitely 
subtle shades of form which escape 
the attention of a copyist. A 
very just distinction has been 
drawn between living lines and 
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surfaces, and dead lines and surfaces. Only the first have what a 
conteinporaty critic. Mr. Berenson. calls tactile values, that is to 
say, the almost imperceptible 
quiver of life, ihe effect of 
which on the eye is analo- 
gous to that of living flesh 
against the Rnger-tips. An 
artist of genius has the 
faculty of infusing life into 
each sinuosity of contour, 
each square inch of surface. 
In a work of art the presence 
of dead lines and surfaces, 

that is to say, of flat or ^^ jm — ™e madonha wrra iwo sadjis 

rounded surfaces, insignificant ' j.nc* bella hobbu. 

and void of expression, suf' (Cathediai. Praio.) 

fices to show that it is either 

a copy, or the work of a mediocre artist. In this connection there 

is nothing more instructive than such a comparison as may be made 

in the Louvre between one of Michelangelo's Slaves, in which 

every inch of tile marble seems to vibrate, and a statue of Canova's 
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XVI 

VENETIAN PAINTING 

, T&c Origin of tht VcncHan Schtol.—The Vloarial.—Tht Bdbnl.—Tht laftutncc of PaJaa 
ueon Vinlce.—Manlegna.—Anll>ndla da MaalaB.—lnltrniil Pniiptriii and Social Brll- 
llaacc of Vcnlzc—SiaM CmwHM™. — Tht Jauaama af FenrHon An.—CjltK^.— 
CaMccM.— Oma.— CfoTglont— TiSan.—Palma. ~ i-orenm Lolla.—Sttaillano dtlPlamha. 
— ftatenMe.— Poofc Vcn,nat.-~TlcfaIo.~Thi Enduring Influtnct vflh, VentU-n School. 

Although in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Venice pro- 
duced such excellent sculptors as the Lombardi, it is always of her 
painters that we think when the Venetian school is in question; I 
therefore propose to deal 
only with painting. 

The Venetian school, as 
it existed in the second half 
of the fifteenth century, sprang 
from two earlier schools. The 
first of these centred in the 
Island of Murano, where a 
Byzantine style, tempered by 
Sienese influences, long pre- 
vailed. Towards the middle 
of the Sfteenth century, the 
most prominent masters of 
this school belonged to die 
Vivarini family; the most 
no- a;8.— viBGiN and child with ibpant distinguished of the Vivarini, 
*™^'^*- Alvise, bom in 1450, seems 

(CburdKrf^hrR^u^'vecua!.) lo have been the master of 

Lorenzo Lotto (Fig. 278). 
The second of the primitive Venetian schools was founded by 
Jacopo Bellini, the fadier of the two great painters. Gentile and 
Giovanni. Jacopo was the pupil of the Umbrian painter. Gentile 
da Fabriano; but he seems to have been more affected by the 
school of Padua, which was the true mother of the great Venetian 
School. 

Padua, which was politically dependent on Venice, had, from die 
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year 1222 onwards, owned a flourishmg university, which was in 
close touch with France and the Valley of the Rhine; it soon 
became the intellectual centre 
of all northern Italy. At a 
very early date, Florentine 
artists began to arrive at 
Padua, notably Giotto and 
Donatello, who spent ten years 
(here (1443-1453). The Pa- 
duan school is a combination 
of Florentine elegance, and of 
a style founded on that 
Grffico-Roman bas-reliefs. No- 
where is the influence of antique 
sculpture on a basis of an- 
cient Gothic severity more 
marked. Mantegna, the pupil 
of Squarcione (1431-1506). 
was a mi^ty genius who is 
well represented in the Na- 
tional Gallery and in the 
Louvre, though his more im- 
portant works are his frescoes at Padua and Mantua. His sculp- 
turesque and abstract style, in which classic and Gothic reminiscences 
play an equal part, has a 
severity marked by a sort of 
haughty correctness; it should 
be studied not only in his 
pictures, but in his admirable 
engravings and in his draw- 
ings (Figs. 279-281). His 
ruggedness is healthy and 
virile, as far removed from 
Giottism as from the emas- 
culated classicism of the 
academic school. Mantegna's 
influence upon the Venetian 
school of Bellini, and even on 
the rival school of Murano, 
was immense. It is not too 
much to say that the highest qualities of the great Venetian art 
of the hfteenth century were derived from him. 
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the beautiful portrait in the Louvre ki 
painted several others almost equally fii 
Casa Trivulzio. at Milan (Fig. 282) 
marvellously dexterous in execu- 
tion, among them the Crucifixion 
in the Antwerp Gallery, and the 
St. Jerome in the London Na- 
tional GalleiT. which also owns 
the reputed PoTlrait of Himself. 
and his earliest signed work, the 
SalvalOT Mandi It wiil be well 
to explain here that at this period 
oil-colouTS were only used to 
give superficial lustre to very 
carefully executed painting in 
tempera (pigment mixed with 
while of egg) , which formed the 
basis of the picture, TWe first 
artist who used oil as his sole 
medium was the Spaniard, 
Velasquez. 

Venice was better governed 
than the other towns of Italy. 
Her trade with the East had 
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A third element on which 
much stress is to be laid is 
the part played by Antonello 
da Messina, a painter who, 
though by birth a Sicilian, 
worked at Venice. Born in 
1 444, he went, it is said, to 
study in Flanders, and there 
learned the process of paint- 
ing in oil from one of the 
successors of Van Eyck, 
perhaps Petnis Cristus. (It 
is, however, quite possible 
that the Venetians, who were 
constantly in communication 
with Flanders, knew the 
process before his lime.) 
Antonello is the author of 
D as the CondoUiere; he 
that, for instance, in die 
nd certain little pictures. 
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made her rich and prosperous; civil war was unknown to her. 
Religion was respected within her territory, but was less tyrannical 
than elsewhere; even in the 
thirteenth century Venice 

held her own against the I 

Inquisition, and reserved the 
right of punishing heretics for 
her own magistrates, to the 
exclusion of monks sent from 
Rome. Social life had de- 
veloped brilliantly ; the Vene- i 
tians loved pleasure, line 
clothes, courtly assemblies, 
and stately pageants, in which 
all the representative bodies 

took part. These tendencies "o- aSj— "conczrt cBAHFtnt." 

.r= reacted in Veneli.n mrSZ;.) 

pamting; it is gay, lummous, 

full of the joy of life; it loves to render magnificent processions — as 
in Gentile Bellini's famous picture at Venice — or social gatherings, 
sacred and profane. The sacred groups are the Mol\) Conversa- 
tions, a kind of composition peculiar to Venetian painting, in 
which male and female saints and Scriptural characters are gathered 
together without any apparent 
reason, for the mere pleasure 
of meeting. The secular 
assemblies are of the type of 
Giorgione's exquisite Concert 
Champetre in the Louvre 
(Fig. 283), a group of nude 
women and musicians in a rich 
landscape. Such gatherings 
certainly never took place in 
Venice; but the painters of 
Conversazioni were not con- 
cerned with actualities; they 
nc. 9S4.— FiEiX. wished to paint beautiful 

GMvANNi BELLDJi. bodics and gorgeous costumes, 

and joyous life against a luminous background of landscape, and 
b this they succeeded. 

From die close of the fifteenth century the Madonnas and Saints 
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of the Venetian painters were no 
longer ascetic and morose persons, 
but beautiful young women and 
handsome young men, with bloom- 
ing complexions and sunny bair, 
who loved to deck themselves 
with gorgeous stuffs, and held life 
to be well worth living. 

This smiling optimism is the 
essential characteristic of Vene- 
tian painting, and is expressed 
chiefly in the radiant splendour 
of its colour. It is inadmissible 
to explain this by the climate, for 
the skies of Naples are much 
more brilliant liian those of 
Fia. .85.— viBoiM *KD CHILD. VcnJce, and Neapolitan colour 

ciovANNT BELLINI. " S^^Y ^""^ bkck. It was a 

(Academy. Vmice) (Phoio. by Nayaj result of moral and physical 
health at Venice, as m the 
Flanders of Rubens. At Florence, even in the works of de- 
licate and skilful colourists, die colour is more or less an accessory of 
the drawing; at Venice, from the time of Giorgione onwards, it 
was painting itself, and this seems 
sometimes less intent upon the ob- 
jects it represents than upon the 
atmosphere in which they are 
bathed, the light that penetrates 
and envelops them. The Venetians 
were not only colourists. but lumi- 
nists. Giovanni Bellini, who lived 
eighty-six years ( I 430-1 5 I 6) .passed 
through such a variety of stages that 
he was a school of painting in 
himself, rather than a single painter. 
His Brst works are subtle and some- 
what dry, akin to those of Man- 
tegna. with a certain hardness and 
eccentricity in the drawing. The 
compositions of his maturity are 
masterpieces in which scarcely any 
quality is lacking, not even a reflec- 
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tion of the colour of his 
pupil, Giorgione, who died 
six years before him. In his 
laborious life this great artist 
traversed all the road that 
led from Mantegna to Titiao. 
One single gift was denied 
him: the power, or the desire 
to represent movement (Figs. 

fk:. ^-bisto., or si. u,«UL*. 284-287). 

cAipAcciD. Crivelli, on the other hand, 

(Academy, Venia.) who Was formed at Padua 

(1430-1494). neverceasedto 
be a primitive. In his fragile Virgins, with their slight grimace, 
their slim, nervous figures, their quivering contours and dazzling 
draperies, the rich lustre of 
Japanese lacquer is united to 
the subtle elegance of Gothic 
art (Fig. 288). 

Carpaccio (1460-1522) 
and Cima da Conegliano 
(1460-1517) are the most 
lovable personal J lies among this 
group of men of genius. In 
his series illustrating the Le- 
gend of St. Ursula in the 

Venice Academy (Fig. 290), "=. aoi.-rm ekto-bitcht. 

Carpaccio is a story-teller /-n.^"?""!-! 

1 y^ J J . ■' , <Tlie Louvre.) 

iKith amused and amusing, less 

smiling than Benozzo Gozzoli, but more thoughtful and suggestive. 
Cima is the delightful painter of Virgins who are still serious, but 
conscious of their own beauty, 
whose softly rounded forms 
are in strong contrast to the 
ascetic, bony frames of the 
Florentines (Fig. 289). 

Giorgione, in the course 

ofhisbrieflife(l478-l5IO). 

united the gaiety of Carpaccio 

"°(sACEED*AND*'^oF»KE lovE^™ '" ^^ poetiy and delicacy 

TtriAN. of his master, Bellini; but he 

(Botgh.se Galkry, Rome.) surpassed all his contempora- 
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ries by the extraordinary magic of his brush (Figs. 283, 294). 
His Conversazioni, his mythological and allegorical pictures, and 
his portraits had 
an immeose suc- 
cess, attested by 
numerous copies 
and still more 
numerous imita- 
I tions; the Vene- 
I tian Renaissance 
I acclaimed 
most perfect ex- 
pression in t ' 
nc. Jdj-podMii or painter of light 
TITIAN ^"'^ °^ glowing 

(The LouvM.) flesh. 

Titian did 
not, as was formerly believed, live 
to be ninety-nine, but died at the 

ripe old age of ei^ty-Gve. Born "uu ss. ukokce and lieebale. 
about 1 490. and collaborating, while gtohoione. 

-II '■ -.1 ^- ■ L (Church of Casleirranco.) 

shil a youth, with Giorgione. he (Gi>a«e des B«u.-Arts.) 

finished one of hi; master's most 

beautiful works, the Reclining Venus, at Dresden, and inherited 
his splendour of colour, while surpassing him in fertility of invention- 
Titian never ceased to ad- 
vance in his art, even in his 
extreme old age. His first 
pictures, without being dry, 
are still somewhat timid in 
touch; as an old man. he 
painted with unprecedented 
fire and boldness, preparing 
the way for Velasquez and 
the French painters of our 
own day. He essayed every 
class of subject, including _ 

great episodes of pagan mylh- ' '"' ^^^^"^ kkteis. 

ology, in which his passionate (DrMden Gaii»y.) 

love of life, of movement, and 

of beautiful nature are more perfectly expressed than elsewhere. 

Even his sacred pictures often share the radiant gaiety of his 
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Bacchanals. As to his portraits, such as the Man with ihe Clove, 
in the Louvre, and the seated Charles V., at MunitJi, they are 
pages of profound psychology as well as rich aesthetic feasts (Figs. 
291-293. 300. 301). 

Palma Vecchio (1460-1526). a [tainter somewhat older than 
Titian, who died long before the latter, was, like him, a successor 
of Giorgione. though of a temperament calmer and less original 
(Fig. 282). His AdoTaiion of 
ihe Shepherds, in the Louvre, is 
one of the most charming idylls 
of Venetian painting; tacldng the 
genius of Titian, it has all the 
seduction of his brush. 

A very dilferent master was 
Urenzo Lotto ( 1480-1556). the 
most individual of the great 
Venetians, who felt the influence 
of Giorgione less than any of his 
contemporaries. In his art there 
is a touch of melandioly. and a 
sympathetic suavity vt^iich strikes 
a strangely modem note in his 
best pictures and is even echoed 
in his admirable portraits (Figs. 
296, 297). This gentle sadness 
of Lotto's must have been the 
outcome of personal tempera- 
ment; if it were to be accounted 
for by the political events of his 
maturity — the abasement of Venice, 
the beginning of the Counter- 
Reformation — we should find 
traces of the same sentiment in 
other painters of his day. A fact 
diat remains inexplicable is the res 
by Lotto and those of 
improbable that he ei 
Parma, a city Lotto is not likely to have visited. 

The youngest of the great painters of this generation, Sebastiano 

del Piombo ( 1 485-1 547) , was a highly gifted artist, who began by 

successfully imitating Giorgione; but going to Rome, he came under 

the influence first of Ra[^ael, and afterwards of Michelangelo, to 
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iblance between certain works 

artist with w4iom it is hi^ly 

contact, and who worked at 



(todemy, Vmlw.) 
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>ly. eager for difficulties 
tou^t and found id violent 
contrasts of light and shade 
grandiose effects unknown to 
his predecessors. Asadrau^ts- 
man he is often brutal and 
incorrect, but never common- 
place; as a painter he took 
up the tradition of the aged 
Titian, who. weary of the 
russet and golden tones so 
lavishly used in the Venetian 
Renaissance, had created a 
new palette for himself, in 
which silvery greys and blues 
predominated over more bril- 
liant colours (Figs. 302. 303). 
Nearly all Tintoretto's large 
pictures have blackened; but 
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such an extent that he lost his in- 
dividuality. He remained a Venetian, 
however, in the fine intensity of his 
colour. In his best works, such as the 
Resurreclion of Lazarus, in the National 
Gallery, he approaches Titian and 
Michelangelo; in his portraits he is 
closely akin to Raphael, for whom he 
is often mistaken (Figs. 298. 299). 

But the true Michelangelo of Venice 
was Tintoretto (1518-1594), who, 
together with Paolo Veronese (1528- 
1 588) . dominates the second epoch of 
the Renaissance in Venice with his 
feverish and somewhat trivial activity. 
Michelangelo's frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel have inspired hundreds of 
artists; but bow few had the tem- 
perament of their exemplar! Tintoretto 
was one of these few; he was not 
an imitator of the great Florentine, 
but a younger brother, born under 
serener skies. Amazing in his fecund- 
overcome, liery and unequal. Tmtoretto 
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we may form some idea of his gifts as a colourist from his small 

sketches and his portraits. 

Paolo Caliari. called Veronese, sprang from a family of painters 

at Verona, in spite of which 

he has expressed the luxuri- 
ous life of Venice, in the 

second half of the sixteenth 

cenluiy. without a touch of 

provincialism in his accent. 

Something of the pomp and 

solemnity of Spain, whose 

ascendency weighed heavily 

upon Italy in his time, mingles 

in his Gne compositions with 

his essentially Venetian love 

for clear ii^t and splendid 

costumes (Figs. 304, 305). 

He also shows a marked pre- 
ference for silvery tones; it no. joj.— the oiicim or the ud.ev way. 

may truly be said that in TmioRErTo. 

Venetian painting the silver <N.d«ial Gallerj-, Loodoa.) 

age succeeded the golden age. 

The fact that there were two Renaissances at Venice, in spite of 

the political and commercial decay of the city after the League of 
Cambrai (1512), shows how 
favourable her soil had proved 
to the development of Renais- 
sance tendencies. Venice was, 
further, fortunate enough to 
escape the academic eclecti' 
cism which, after the fruition 
of the Roman School under 
Raphael, destroyed the great 
schools of painting in Italy. 

Even in the middle of the 

ei^Eeenth century Venice 

possessed one great Renais- 

™ *^ i^^raaoNE™.™'™" *ance artist, Tiepolo ( 1 696- 

<Doge3' Palaa, Venice.) 1770). She was still the 

loveliest and the gayest city 
in the world, the trysting-place of pleasure and elegance; as of 
old, the scene of magnificent processions and imposing ceremonies. 
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Life diere was easy and comparatively free, in a marvellous 

setting, enveloped in a transparent atmosphere, which first Canaletto, 
and then Guardi, the painters 
par excellence of the lagoons, 
rendered with sui^ infinite 
truth and charm. Tiepolo 
gave final expression to these 
splendours. His genius is 
akin to that of Tintoretto, 
but he has more moderation, 
more elegance ; he was the 
painter of a polished aristo- 
cracy, conscious of its supe- 
no. 30J.— nronsTKY. riority to the crowd, whose 

PAUL vEioNEsi. religion, modified by Spain, 

(Doges' PaiiM, Venice.) the Counter - Reformation, 

and the Jesuits, was a subde 

mingling of devotion and worldliness (Figs. 306, 307). Tiepolo. 

it has been truly said, was the last of the old painters and 



the first of the modems; nearly all the great decorators of 
the nineteenth century were inspired by him. 
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The influence of the Venetian School was immense. In Italy 
it gave birth to various local schools, Verona, Vicenza, and Biescia, 
the last-nanwd memorable as having 
produced the great Moretto ^ 1 498- 
1555), who forestalled Tintoretto 
and Veronese in the use of silvery 
tones (Fig. 308). Tintoretto, and 
Bassano (1510-1592). one of the 
' creators of modern landscape, were 
the first exemplars of Velasquez. 
Titian inspired Rubens and Rey- 
nolds; Tiepolo was innitaEed by the 
Spaniard, Goya, to whom we may, 
in a measure, ascribe the origin of 
Fren^ painting in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. In these, 
her olTspring. it may be said that the 
Venetian School still exists, differing 
essentially in this respect from that 
of Florence, which has known but 
one ephemeral and artificial resurrec- {Muaeu""\leiina ) 

tion in the group of English Pre- 

Raphaelites. We have seen, in our survey of architecture, that the 
palaces of Venice continued to serve as models, whereas the 
severe art of Bramante merely inspired isolated imitations. The 
Renaissance triumphed at Venice, and was vtidely propagated by 
her. But something was lacking to her that was the glory of 
Florence: gravity of life and depdi of thought. 
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XVII 

LEONARDO DA VINCI AND RAPHAEL 

THE MILANESE SCHOOU THE UMBRIAN SCHOOL, 
AND THE ROMAN SCHOOL 

Lamdnbi Gtnlia a SunlhcMU of iht RimHiMonit—Hli Blrih—Hu Wottj for LaJoHee 
Sfi>tia.~Htl MeauKtiell: Scientific WliUBa,—Ltor«irdli a a Sculpiiir.—LamarJo't 
Pkla7a.—Riiphatl'i Birlh and Paitnlagc — TltnBlto Vul hit fiiMl MoMlti.—Tht Kiudll'l 
Dnvn. — Rapliael Ptniglw't AaiUenl.--Thc SamhiB.— Raphael at Florence.— The 
Madonaai cf Ike FloraiHnt Period.— RiahacI at Ramc—CiaUo Romano hU AiaUanl. — 
rA> yattcaa Fmtoa.—McdiMinai end PorlnHH 0/ Ihe Roman Pttiod.-An ApprocUMm 
^Raphaet't Genial. 

All die intellectual curiosity of the Renaissance, its dreamt of 
glory and of infinite progress, its enthusiasm for science and for 
beauty, were combined with many other attributes of genius in 
Leonardo. Born at Vinci, between Pisa and Florence, in 1452. 
he died at Amboise in 1519, having spent his youth in Florence, 
his maturity in Milan, and the last three years of his life in France. 
where he seems to have become too feeble to work. Few artists 
have been more industrious, but few have produced less; in science 
as in art, he was tormented by a passion for innovation, a desire to 
strike out new paths. In some respects he recalls those alchemists 
of the Middle Ages, who squandered the most brilliant gifts in the 
pursuit of a chimerical ideal. 

When, in 1483, Leonardo offered his services to Lodovico il 

Mora, Duke of Milan, in a letter that has been preserved, be 
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Tecotnmended himself as an Inventor of 
engines of war. a builder of movable 
bridges and chariots, an engineer skilled 
in the science of artillery and sieges. 
At the end of his letter he adds: " Item, 
I will execute sculpture in marble, 
bronze, or terra-cotta ; also in painting 
I can do as much as any other, be he 
who he may." It was evidently as an 
engineer and inventor that he esteemed 
himself most highly. 

His manuscripts, the majority of which 
are preserved in the library of the Instjtut 
de France, bear witness to his passion- 
ate interest in science, and more par- 
ticularly in mechanics. He believed he 
^"'' KocKsf""' " ™ had made a practical design for a flying 
"^^fTif^T ^* "?"' machine. The value of Leonardo's 

scientific work has been successively 
exaggerated and depreciated. His manuscripts contain many notes 
and extracts which merely reproduce the ideas of others, but, on 
the other hand, he certainly foreshadowed many important dis- 
coveries, and, more especially in 
geology, he had formed opinions 
far in advance of his times. , 

In his capacity as a sculptor. 
Leonardo worked for seventeen 
years at an equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza. the father of 
Lodovico il Moro. ■ The plaster 
model of the horse, without the 
rider, was shown in 1493, and 
destroyed by the archers of 
Louis XII. It is not even cer- 
tain that any copies have been 
preserved. No trace remains of 
his other works in sculpture, which 
were not numerous. The beau- 
tiful profile head of a man m a 
helmet, bequeathed to the Louvre 
by M. Rattier, has been attributed 

to him. (The Lonire.) (Photo, by Neurddn-) 
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The extant paintings by LeO' 
nardo comprise four masEerpieces 
of the hi^est rank, three of which 
are in the Louvre: The Last 
Sapper, painted in oil on the wall 
of the refectory at Santa Maria 
delle Grazie at Milan (1497). a 
work that is now a wreck, but of 
which some twenty good copies 
exist; the Virgin among the 
Rocks,^ painted about 1483; the 
Virgin ivith St. Anne, painted 
about 1 502, and, finally, the famous 
portrait of Monna Usa Gioconda, 
executed from 1502 to 1506 (Figs. 
309-312). 

Leonardo's pictures at Florence 

and in the Vatican, The Adoration 

of the Magi and the St. Jerome, 

are unfinished. Others ascribed to 

and elsewhere have been very much repainted, or are 
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the works of pupils. Among these disputable works tht . . 
however, two of great beauty, the so-called Portrait of Lucrexia 
Crivelli and the John the Baptist, the latter marred by a certain 
affectation. Both are in the 
Louvre. Even the three great 
pictures I have grouped with 
the Ldjf Supper are almost 
in a state of ruin. Modern 
restorers are not responsible 
for this. Leonardo did nothing 
with simplicity. His oil- 
painting was a complicated 
cuisine predestined to scale 
and blacken. Nevertheless, 
the Virgin among the Rocks 
and the CioconJa suflice to 
give the measure of his 
genius. 

Leonardo, unlike his master ^^ e * iat ~ 

L«™A>-. »<fio. V^in ihT Nuioul LEOK*BDO DA UNCI. 

C^Wy. (Fragment of ■ Drawing id the Louvre.) 
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Verrocchio, his contemporary Botticelli, and the great FloTentines 
of the fifteenth centuiy in general, sou^t to express die fluidit]' 
of atmosphere, and discarded the 
dry, angular manner of the Primi- 
tives. But this did not lead him 
into inaccuracy or flaccidity. With 
him, rigour of drawing and im- 
peccable refinement of line were 
completed by the art of veiling 
them under the fusion of model- 
ling and chiaroscuro, the manner 
called by the Italians lo sfumato. 
Precision of outline is, indeed, but 
a first stage, leading to a precision 
subtler and more difficult of attain- 
ment, that of planes. By the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the 
Cioconda was accepted in Italy 
as the inimitable masterpiece of 
the art of portraiture, the greatest 
effort of the painter setting himself 
to compete with Nature. It was 
said that Leonardo worked at it for four years, and that to call up 
the sweet and smiling expression on his sitter's face, he caused her 
to be entertained with music and other diversions. It was not until 
modern times that a mysteri- 
ous and romantic character 
was attributed to Monna 
Lisa, a sphinx-like gaze, a 
scornful irony, and a hundred 
other things undreamt of by 
Leonardo. 

Leonardo's type of the 
Madonna, — vAence he took 
that be has impressed on the 
Cioconda. for the portraits of 
an artist of genius always show 
na. jio.— THE uAmiAGE OF TBI vnoiN. [jjg influence of his ideal — is 
akin to the favourite type of 
his master Verrocchio. Leo- 
nardo embellished and spiritualised it, eliminated its harshness and 
dryness, and endowed it with that smile which had already taken 
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on a touch of affectation in the St. Anne, and was destined to 
become slitl more exaggerated and insipid in the hands of his imitators. 
The Last Supper at Milan 
shows with what deep atten- 
tion to the underlying thought 
Leonardo grouped his figures. 
The subject had been very 
often treated before, but he 
laid down a quasi-definitive 
formula for it, Jesus has just 
said: " One of you shall 
betray Me," and He bows 
His head, as if to the blast of 
emotion He has evoked. It 
FIG. jao.—THE NATivrrv. jg uo, pnJy ^ great work of 

art, but a page of the pro- 
foundest psychology, a study 
of character and feeling, trans- 
lated at once by the expressions of the faces, the gestures, and the 
attitudes. 

In addition to these beautiful but half-ruined works, we have 
happily a good many of Leonardo's drawings, which are to be 
reckoned among the undisputed masterpieces of the Renaissance, 
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and would sullice of themselves to 
make the glory of a great artist. 
Two of these drawings may be 
mentioned as incomparable: the 
cartoon of the Virgin with St. 
Anne (Fig. 316). in the Royal 
Academy of London, and the 
Adoration of the Magi (Fig, 
317), in the Louvre. 

At Milan a local school existed, 
derived from that of Padua, and 
founded about 1 450 by Vincenzo 
Foppa. At the time of Leonardo's 
arrival ( 1 483) it boasted an exquisite 
master, at once Mantegnesque 
and Umbrian, Ambrogio Borgog- 
none (Fig. 324). Leonardo himself 
formed several pupils, or inspired 
several artists of talent, Beltrafiio, 
Solario, Cesare da Sesto. Gaudenzio 
Ferrari (Figs. 313-315. 318), but 
also a large proportion of clumsy and 
popular of these disciples was and 



(Pbola. by Andnson.) 

lediocre imitators. The most 

Luini, who may be said to 

B translated the ideal of Leonardo into simple terms, a process 



(Pboio. bj NturdtiD.. 




(Utiscum, Bolngna.) (Pboto byAlinari.) 



(Museum, Bologna.) 



(CalhedralotSanSeverino.) (Photo, by Alinari 
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he carried out oot altogether without vulgarity, for his elegance is 
superficial, his drawing uncertain, and his power of invention limited. 
His most characteristic trait 
is a certain honeyed softness 
that delights the multitude; 
but he rose to great heights 
in his frescoes in die Church 
of Saronno, where he arrears 
as the Filippino Uppi of the 
Milanese School (Figs. 319, 
320). Leonardo's influence 
is also very apparent in die 
work of the Sienese Sodoma 
(d. 1549). an artist who, 
though unequal and man- 
nered, is sometimes very hap- 

pilyinspired(Figs,32l-323). "^^ ^^'^^tqbktch^o"' ^''^^^^^' 

Finally. Leonardo is the artist (NaiionaJ Gallery, Lond™.) 

whom the Flemings of the 

first half of the sixteenth century imitated more than any other 
Italian ; many of the reputed Leonardos of our museums are nothing 
but Flemish pasticci 

The life of Ra[^ael Santi (or Sanzio) is a complete contrast to 



(Acodcmia Carra 





the more necessary lo insist upon it, bei 
an accepted fact in the teaching of art 
We will first take a rapid survey 
precursors. The Umbrian School, 
the offspring of the Sienese School, 
revealed itself towards the close 
of'the fourteenth century in Gen- 
tUe da Fabriano's (1360-1428) 
Adoration of the Magi, in all 
the Freshness of its youthful visions, 
its gay tints, and amusing narra- 
tive. At Venice, Gentile col- 
laborated with his friend, the 
Veronese Pisanello. the engraver 
of admirable medals, a draughts- 
man of genius, and, further, the 
first Italian who observed ani- 
mals, and rendered their altitudes 
and action faithfully. When 
Roger Van der Weyden visited 
Italy about 1450, he expressed 
his admiration for the works of , 
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diat of Leonardo. If die 
latter, in the course of his 
long life, produced so 

' Ra[Jiael, who died 
at the age of 37, left an 
immense artistic legacy 
behind him, which has 
come down to m almost 
in its entirety. 

To understand this pas- 
sionately acclaimed artist, 
we must first get a clear 
idea of the origin of his 
talent; for no painter was 
more open to influences, 
or even more prone to 
imitate. The truth about 
the formation of RaFJiael's 
genius was discovered by 
Morelli about 1680; it is 
ause it has not yet become 
history. 
of Raphael's more remote 
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Pisanello and Gentile; the great artist from the North recognised 
in them talents akin to his own. It is indeed probable that both 
Pisanello and Gentile, but 
more especially the former, 
were familiar with the master- 
pieces of the Flemish School, 
and were influenced by them. 
Verona was in constant com- 
munication with the Court of 
Burgundy, and as early as 
the year 1400 PhiHp the 
Bold bought Italian medals. 
The precursors of the Van 
Eycks. and doubtless Hubert 
Van Eyck himself, learned 
much from Italy, though it is 
not easy to say on which side 

of the Alps the loans were ""■ »"■-""' xhwhTs dbeah. 

most numerous and most im- (n,,,^, GM.nTTy^o. by Hanfsi™gi.) 
portant. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century the Umbrian towns. 

notably Perugia, developed a school of painting very unlike that of 
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(Pitti Palace, Florence.) 

Taking up, as it were, the tradition of the Sienese, they 
opposed a soft and dulcet suavity 
to the austere elegance of the 
Florentines. They are fascinating 
masters, full of freshness and poetry, 
but with something childish and 
limited in their art. If the FloT' 
entines arc over intellectual, they 
are often puerile. The two great 
Umbrian masters were Vannucci, 
called Perugino. born in 1 446. and 
Betti. called PintorJcchio. born in 
1454. Perugino had an instinct 
for large, airy compositions, and 
golden, transparent colour, an ex- 
quisite sense of reverie and ecstasy 
(Figs. 325-327). Such qualiuea 
may be admired to the full in the 
beautiful triptych of the National 
Gallery and ie delicate tondo in 
the Louvre. But he could not re- 
present movement, and when he 
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attempts to set his figures in 
motion, they skip rather than 
walk. Pintoricchio, for a lime 
the Foreman of Perugino's studio, 
had certain gifts which were 
denied his master (Figs. 329, 
330) ; but he drew worse, and 
thought even less; his large 
compositions, such as the series 
in the Libreria at Siena and the 
frescoes of the .Borgia Rooms in 
the Vatican, are decorative and 
seductive, though not powerfully 
conceived. But he is a very 
interesting figure in the history 
of art, for it was he who created, 
or at least developed, the ex- 
quisite type of the Umbrian 
Madonna, transmitting the ideal 
to Raphael. 

A malady of taste common 
among novices in connoisseurship 




Pope Siitua II.) 
<Dresden GallaT.) 

leads them to prefer Peragino and Pintoriccliio to Ra^^ael, and 
even to all other Italian painters. The remedy is a simple one: go 
lo Perugia. The patient will return disillusioned and cured. 

We have seen that the Venetian School had thrown out in- 
numerable ofl-shoots in the 
north of Italy. One of its 
colonies, which developed first 
at Ferrara, and spread to 
Bologna, produced some dis- 
tinguished masters, such as 
Cosimo Tura (Fig. 331), 
Ercole Robert; (Fig. 332), 
Francesco del Cossa (Fig. 
333). and Lorenzo CosU(Fig. 
334). the collaborator of the 
goldsmith- painter. Francia 
™ (b. 1450). who came very 
near to being a genius. In 
style he was halfway between 
Giovanni Bellini and Raphael. 
His pupil and foreman, about 1490. was one Timoteo Viti 
(Fig. 328). 
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Born at Urbino in 1 483, Raphael was eleven years old when he 
lost his fathei, Giovanni Sand, a mediocre pabter to whom he owed 
nothing, not even the first 
principles of his art. Soon 
after this (1495), Timoleo 
Viti quitted Francis's studio 
to set up for himself at 
Urbino. He was Raphael's 
first master, and grounded 
him in the manner of Francia. 
It was from him that Raphael 
acquired a certain predilec- 
tion for round and opulent 
forms, which is in itself the 
negation of the ascetic ideal. ' ^^'~™Z^^ ^ «™ens. 

About 1499, at the age of {Fresco in the Vstimn.) 

sixteen, Raphael painted the 

charming little picture in the National Gallery, the Vision of a 
Knight (Fig. 337). Nothing in this work recalls Perugino, as 
whose pupil and successor Raphael has so long passed. 

The following year (1500), Raphael entered Perugino's work- 
shop at Perugia, not as his pupil but as assistant. The master, then 
overwhelmed with work, was at Florence; Pinloricchio was the 
foreman of the studio. Raphael, whose nature was peculiarly im- 
pressionable, drew his inspiration for some four years from Pinto- 
ricchio and Perugino; there 
are pictures by him painted 
at this period, the cartoons 
and studies for which are 
by one or the other of his 
Umbrian masters. Thus his 
first sympathetic manner was 
evolved, by a blending of the 
styles of Francia and Peru- 
gino. He is, however, more 
akin to the former than to 
nc. 34S,- RIFE LEO I. CHECKING THE iDVAKLE the latter in the masterpiece 
OF ATTiLA. ^f jjjg youth, the Sposalizio 

(Fresco in the Vadcaa ) *"■ Maniage of ihe Virgin, 

atMilan(l504)(Fig.338). 
It was long supposed that this picture was almost an exact copy of a 
large composition attributed to Perugino in the Museum of Caen. 
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But Mr. Berenwn found the Caen Sposalizio to be no Perugino 
at all, but a feeble Umbnan imitation, probably by Lo Spagna, 
of Raphael's Sposalizio. 

From 1504 to 1508 
Raphael was at Florence, 
already famous, and advanc- 
ing from one success to 
another. This was the period 
of the beautiful Madonnas, 
for which the civilised world 
has eagerly competed for 
jome four centuries, the 
Munich Madonna, the so- 
called Madonna del Cran 

FlC 3«--HEL.OL«RU3^^D»V^.N ™« rHE TEMPLE, p^^^ -^^ ^^ p^^^^ PsIaCC, 

(Fnsco'bThe^adcaa) t^e BcHc Jardiniere of the 

Louvre, the Madonna del 
Praia at Vienna (Figs. 339-342). At Florence, Raphael began 
to imitate Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Fra Bartolommeo, 
a languid draughtsman, but a remarkable composer and colourist. 
One reason of the unparalleled 
popularity of Ra[^ael was that 
faculty for adaptation and intelli- 
gent imitation which made his art 
the synthesis and quintessence of 
all that was most fascinating in 
Italian genius. 

Summoned to Rome in 1508, 
Raphael became successively the 
favourite painter of Julius IL 
(d. 151 3) and of Leo X. Honours 
were showered upon him, and he 
was overwhelmed with commis- 
sions. He had not only a numer- 
ous school, hut a veritable court. 
From this time forward, it was his 
almost invariable practice to furnish 
only the cartoons for pictures, 
leaving the execution of them to 
his pupils, and re-touching them 
before sending them home to his clients. The most active and 
gifted of his pupils, Giulio Romano, painted carnations with a 
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peculiar brick-red tone, which 
appears as the assistant's signature 
in many pictures of Raphael's 
Roman period. This tone was 
admired and imitated hy the fer- 
vent Raphaelites of the nineteenth 
century, though it is now univer- 
sally held to be very unpleasant. 
The great task confided to 
Raphael in Rome was the de- 
coration of certain rooms in die 
Vatican (le Slanze) and of a 
long covered gallery round the 
Courtyard of San Damasio {le 
LoggU). The Slanze contain 
vast historical, allegorical, and re- 
ligious compositions, such as die 
DUpute of the Sacrament (more 
exactly described as The Triumph 
of the ChurtJi), The School of 
Athens, Parnassus. Heliodc 



driven 



Temple, Pope 



Leo Checliing the Advance of Attila, L'lncendio del Borgo (Figs. 

346-349). The Loggie arc decorated with a series of frescoes com- 
monly known as Raphael's Bible, 
representing scenes in sacred his- 
tory, and a profusion of ingenious 
ornaments imitated from ancient 
Roman paintings (Fig. 350). In 
spite of these labours, which mi^t 
have filled a whole life - time, 
Raphael found time to paint ad- 
mirable portraits (Figs. 331,352). 
and, aided by his pupils, to com- 
plete large pictures such as the 
Madonna di San Sisto at Dresden, 
the Madonna di Foligno in the 
Vatican, and the Hol^ Family of 
Francis I. in die Louvre. He 
began, but left unfinished, one of 
HO. 3s».-ra^^MT^o»B'HBAiA. iijj ^ost grBudiosB works, the 
tu.H*EL. Transfiguration, which was com- 

(Thi Louvn.) (Photo, by Neurdeiu.) pleted after his death by Giulio 
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Romano (Fig. 353). In addition to 
all this, RapJiael had been a[^>ointed 
architect of St. Peter's after the death 
of Bramante, and inspector of the 
antiquities and monuments of Rome. 
If we further accept the statement 
that he led a life of pleasure, and was 
the assiduous worshipper of a lady of 
whom he has left a fine portrait, the 
Donna Velata in the Pitti Palace, we 
can only wonder that for twelve yean 
of untiring productiveness he was able 
to withstand so many causes of nervoui 
fatigue, especially as he seems from 
his portraits to have been by nature 
frail and delicate, almost efieminate. 
nn. 3S3.— THi TiiANancir«*TWN. ^ anthropologist, examining a cast 
sAFBAEL AND onTLio BouAHo. of his skull, supposcd it to be that of a 
(Muieom of (he Vadcao.) woman. His art. With its predominance 

of sweetness over strength, and its su^ 

ceptibility to novel influences, has indeed a certain feminine and recep* 

tive character. The darling of the Papacy and of the Church, the 

object of a worship from ^ich there was hardly any dissent down 

to die middle of die nineteenth century, Raphael is now beginning 

to expiate his glory, and his 

imprudence in relying too 

much on the help of his 

assistants. As is always the 

case in such matters, the 

reaction has gone too far. 

Raphael, in the Slame and 

the Loggie, shows himself I 

the greatest illustrator that 

ever lived; pagan and 

Giristian antiquity alike fur- 
nished him with immortal 

images which realised the 

ideal of the Renaissance, and 

have been graven in the minds 

of men for four centuries. His 

type of the Virgin, half 

Christian, half pagan, neither 
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too ethereal nor too lensual, has won all hearts, and still retains 
its sovereignty. It seems as if the momentary fusion of two hostile 
worlds. Paganism and Christianity, had been brought about by the 
genius of Raphael ; if others were the flowers of the Renaissance, 
he was its perfect fruit. 

To admit the faults of a genius is not to discredit him. Raphael, 
the marvellous creator of images, was a mediocre colourist (save in 
a few portraits such as the Balthazar Castiglione in the Louvre) ; 
' and, though Ingres would never have allowed this, his drawing 
was often commonplace and nerveless. There is no picture by him 
in which an impartial critic may not find loose, inaccurate, and 
inexpressive contours. The work in which he attempted to compete 
with Michelangelo, the Entombment, in the Borghese Caallery in 
Rome, has all the frigidity of a seventeenth century " academy." 
Not without reason has the decadence of art been dated from the 
apogee of Raphael's glory. 

The worship of Raphael, " the divine painter," has had its day. 
His works must now be analysed and judged one by one, not as 
those of a god in the form of a painter, but as the creations of an 
artist of great genius, fallible like the rest of mankind, and deified 
by irresponsible enthusiasm. All that is truly great in his art can 
but gain by being studied critically, not in the spirit of depre- 
ciation, but, on the other hand, widiout a blind determination to 
admire at any price. 
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School ho^totJ by Jluhcloivth.—Thc TlUmIc N-lart of MlcMaog'h'i Co>lai.—Hla 
Earlu Mallcrpltca of Sculpture— The Cdllni of Ihc Siillnc Chaptl-^Tlic UnfinlikeJ 
To^ itf hBai a.— The MtJicI Chaptl. Fhnncc—The Fiact s/ The Lui Judnmi), In 
the 5MhM ChofitL — Plctura hv Mlchtlafu/tlo.~SctaMono iHi Plomio, Danlelt Ja 
Voiltna, Btmmult Ctlllnl, Oooaaai da 8iilopia.—Comrili>.—Hli DeaiaOoa of Iht 
Ctiiala of Panoa CalheJtal—Hh Tllpt of (Ae Vlfgln.—ffh Ari iht Etpra^n of the 
Cmnfv-Rf/DTKHKton. 

The genius of Leonardo summed up and dominated the second 
period of the Florentine Renaissance, inaugurated by Masaccio s 
frescoes in the Cannine. But Leonardo's pupils and imitators were 
all Milanese. At Florence the 



development of the school pro- 
ceeded on independent lines. In 
the sixteenth century it could boast 
three other great names. Fra 
Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, 
and Michelangelo. 

After Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, 
and Fili[q)!no Lippi, painting had 
to make a certain progress in its 
special domain, that of colour. 
The somewhat crude methods of 
the illuminators were to be super- 
seded by the use of warm, brilliant 
tones, brought into harmotiy by 
chiaroscuro, and that of delicate 
tints, on a golden or silvery base, 
in which Venice and Brescia ex- "" '"'""s- 

celled. Leonardo had set the J^th'^rL™!) 

example in the employment of 

chiaroscuro, though he aimed at fusion rather than at brilliance of 
colour. The first Florentine who competed with the Venetians 
in this domain, though he did not equal diem, was Baccio della 
Porta, die friend of Savonarola, who became a Dominican monk 
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master of the first rank if he had been 
unfortunately, the faces of his personages 
lack both originality and charm 
(Figs. 355. 356). 

His pupil, Andrea del Sarto 
(1486-1531). was a yet more 
skilful colourist, the Florentine 
who approached most nearly to 
Giorgjone. He was influenced 
by Leonardo, from whom he 
borrowed his sfumato, and later 
by Michelangelo, often an un- 
healthy source of inspiration, 
who gave him a taste for heavy 
draperies. Andrea, although a 
commonplace thinker, was a great 
painter. Like Fra Bartolommeo, 
he composed skilfully, and he 
excelled his compatriot in giving 
movement to his figures, bathing 
them in a soft and luminous 
atmosphere, and suggesting ten- 
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under the style of Fra 
Bartolommeo, after 
Savonarola had ex- 
piated his reforming 
zeal at the stake in 
1498. 

Fra Bartolommeo 
(1475-1517) had an- 
odier merit, the instinct 
for rhythmic composi- 
tion, scientifically bal- 
anced and pyramidally 
arranged. By virtue of 
this quality and of his 
gifts as a colourist he 
exercised a very happy 
influence on the youth- 
ful Raphael from the 
year 1 504 onwards. 
He would have been a 
able to create types; 
are inexpressive, and 
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demess without affectation, 
narrative, and his great murf 
Birth of the Virgin in the 
Ginvent of the Annunziata, 
add to their other fine quali 
lies that of being delightful 
illustrations. His fi 
the Last Supper, at San Salvi, 
near Florence, is admirabl* 
even if we come to it aft« 
teeing Leonardo's great wor 
(Figs.357-360). Thesefrei 
coes of Andrea's, which mu! 
be studied in Tuscany, are o 
the greatest importance his- 
torically, for if we compare 
them with similar works 



He had. further, the i 
1 paintings at Florence, 



re gift of 
uch as the 



(S. Salvi. ntar FlMente.) 



.__ __ the fifteenth century — Andrea del 

Caslagno's Last Supper, for instance — we realise what progress had 
been made by art towards the goal of complete emancipation. Not 
only has all Gothic rigidity disappeared, but sentiment has under- 



'■• 35»-— cn*»m. 




gone a complete change; harshness has given place to sweetness. 

asceticism to a playful and smiling humour. Finally, Andrea was 
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(Uffia, Florence.) (Pholo. by Aodeisra.) 

one of the rare artists who created a novel and enduring type of 
Virgin, with large, liquid, dark eyes, an exquisite mingling of pride 
and sinq>licity. One of the most beautiful examples of the type is 
the Madonna delle Arpie at 
Florence (1517). where the Vir- 
gin is enthroned on a pedestal 
decorated with iigures of harpies 
(Fig. 360). 

The Florentine School pro- 
duced a few more good aitists, 
such as Pontormo ( 1 494- 1 557), 
and Bronzino ( 1 302- 1 5 72 ). who 
painted excellent portraits (Fig. 
361 ) and mannered religious com- 
positions. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, it ceased to exist before the 
end of the sixteenth century. 
This sudden extinction was not 
due to political revolutions, but 
to the crushing superiority of 
Michelangelo. Though a Flor- 
entine, he worked in Rome, 
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made it the centre of Italian art, 

and, in his life-time, founded a 

school which his violent person- 
ality governed like a new ideal, 

Venice alone, where Titian out- 
lived Michelangelo, preserved a 

local tradition ; everywhere else, 

Michelangelo held undisputed 

sway. Florentine art, uprooted 

and Romanised, died like a luxu- 
riant plant that has flowered too 

freely, and grown too tall. 

Michelangelo was bom near 

Florence in 1 475, the same year 

as Fra Bartolommeo. He died 

in 1564, forty-four years after 

Raphael, and ei^teen years after 

Raphael's most active disciple, 

Giulio Romano. 

Poet, architect, sculptor, and 

painter, Michelangelo Buonarroti 

felt himself, and claimed to be. 

exclusively a sculptor. At Rome, "°- ■'**'^st1S^''S?Ipel, mI^." ™ ^^ 

after I 508, when he was painting hichelahceld. 

the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 

he signed his letters ostentatiously: Michelangelo, Sculptor. And, 

indeed, the genius he applied to painting was a purely sculptural 
and plastic one. To chiaro- 

I scuro, landscape, and local 

colour he was indifferent. 
One thing absorbed all his 
interest, man ; not man in 
the variety and mutability of 
actual life, but man as he con- 
ceived him, a sombre giant 
with eloquent gestures, brusque 
and vehement attitudes, and 
a formidable tension of the 
muscles, which touches the 
no 3fis— MOSES limits of possibility, even when 

HicuELANCELo. ■' docs uot overstep them. 

(Churcii of 5. Pidio in vincoU, Roou!.) Michelangelo plays with the 
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human body as on an itulrument, from 
which he continuously draws the most 
piercing, strident, and sonorous sounds. 
On that summit which others only 
reach occasionally, as if by accident, 
he maintained himself habitually with' 
out apparent fatigue; the exceptional 
became his normal standard. Those 
who imitated him without possessing 
his temperament fell into mannerism, 
that is to say, the affectation of an 
emotion they did not feel. This was 
why the stormy Titanism of Michel- 
angelo was more pernicious to art than 
the dawning Academicism of Raphael. 
Michelangelo lived lo be eighty-nine; 
he did not begin his artistic career 
with the Titanic fervour of his later 
life. The pupil of Ghirlandajo and of 
the school of Donatello, he was strongly 

influenced by the vigorous works of Jacopo della Quercia (Fig. 273), 

and also, in his Florentine period, by the antique marbles of the 

Medici collections. The stoty of his 

Cupid, the statue he buried to make it 

pass for a Roman antique, is well known ; 

the work was acclaimed with all the more 

fervour because its admirers thought it 

was fifteen centuries old. But Michel- 
angelo's genius had nothing in common 

with antique art save the predilection for 

general types. Serenity was unknown to 

him, and all tradition was intolerable to 

him. This is apparent even in his early 

masterpieces (Figs. 362, 363) : the Pieta, 

in St. Peter's, Rome ( 1 498) , the yirgin 

and Child, at Bruges (1501), and the 

D<iv<W.atFlorence(I504). The David. 

a masterpiece of anatomy, seems to some 

critics to offend against taste, but the two 

Madonnas are admirable, and reveal a 

great genius already mature. Michel- 
angelo boldly placed the naked body of 
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Jesus on the knees of a draped Madonoa, win- 
ning a very striking effect from this contrast. The 
Virgin suffers in silence; she is too proud and 
too majestic for tears. The conception of the 
Bruges group is no less bold. The Child is not 
on his mother's lap. This was the traditional 
attitude, and Michelangelo accordingly rejected 
it. He stands between her knees, a sturdy, 
thoughtful boy. She, too, Is robust and thought- 
ful, displaying neither emotion nor tenderness, 
but vibrating with restrained vitality. The 
£ngers of her ri^t hand, which hold a book, 
seem to quiver. All the genius of Michelangelo 
is already present in these works, for those who 
look at them with knowledge and sympathy. 

Pope Julius II., the most energetic of the '"''^^^^^'^ 
successors of St Peter, was worthy to under- (n Penaierow.) 
stand and admire such a man. In 1508 he '"|^^f^ 
commissioned him to decorate the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. The vast work, carried out by 
Michelangelo in four years, is unrivalled and even unapproa^ed in 
the history of painting. These scenes from the Old Testament, 
these Prophets, Sibyls, and seated Slaves, resemble nothing the 
world had ever seen (Figs. 364-366). These colossal, statuesque 
figures, resplendent with muscular strength and athletic effort, in 
attitudes disconcertingly bold 
and novel, are the representa- 
tives of a race at once human 
and superhuman, in which 
Michelangelo realised his 
vision of wild energy and 
grandeur. 

Entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the tombs of Julius II., 
and of the Medici at Flor- 
ence, Michelangelo carried 
the truculent visions of the 
Sistine Chapel into his chosen 
domain of sculpture. The 
ri'ji. }6v.— DAWN. torr^ of Julius was never 

KicHELAKoELo. Guishcd ; the A/oses sculp- 

<Mtdki Chapel, Fioraice.) hired for it, and now in the 



Church of San Pietro in VincolJ in Rome, is an extraordinary 
creation, full of " r^ressed movement " • and vibrating with wrath 
and passion, the 
sublimity of which 
affects one like some, 
great natural spec- 
tacle (Fig. 365). 
Two of the Slaves 
designed for the 
tomb are among 
the most precious 
possessions of the 
Louvre ; they are 
standing figures, but 
bent, twisted, and 
oblique, marking the 
extreme of reaction 
against primitive 
art, in which the law of frontality prevailed (Fig. 367). The 
Medici Chapel at Florence was also left unfinished. Michelangelo 
completed only the two niches, where the seated statues of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo de' Medici (Fig. 368) dominate two groups of figures 
reclining on the sarcophagi. 
Evening and Dawn, Day 
and Night. The seated 
princes are not portraits, but 
personifications of melancholy 
power; they are like two 
Prophets descended from tiie 
Sistine ceiling, and like them 
are robust, sombre, and con- 
templative (Fig. 366). A 
still higher degree of strength, 
a strength which finds expres- 
sion in impatient contortions, 
characterises the four reclin- 
ing figures, whose audacious 
attitudes and violent play of _ 

muscle evoke both admiration '"' aicaiLANCELo. 

and stupefaction (Fig. 369). (Uffia, Florence .) 

> A VST >pl torn iMd by H. Wldffia. The Ari af Iht Ilalitm Rtnalu. 
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On hii return to Rome. Michel- 
angelo, at the request of P<^>c 

Paul III., began, in 1333. to paint 

ihe Last Judgment on the end 

wall of the Sistine Chapel (Fig. 

370). This colossal fresco, on 

which he worked for seven years, 

is a mistake as a whole, but it is 

the most complete expression of 

his genius. In it he exhausted i 

the possibilities of movement and 

of line, creating a sinister world of 

exasperated giants, tome victorious, 

others vanquished, all naked and 

muscular as athletes. Christian 

timent is conspicuously absent from 

this conception, which is like the 

nightmare of some fevered Titan. (From 

What trace of Christianity is to be 

seen m die avenging Christ with 

his herculean frame, and the terrified Virgin who cowers beside her 
Son? The sublimity of the Last 
Judgment verges on insanity; neither 
/Eschylus, nor Dante, nor Victor 
Hugo ever carried the audacity of 
substituting personal vision for a given 
argument to such lengths as this. 

There are very few pictures by 
Michelangelo (Fig. 371), and the most 
famous of his cartoons, executed for 
the city of Florence in 1505, has 
perished. Fortunately, Marc Antonio, 
the engraver, the friend of Raphael, 
engraved a fragment of it, represent- 
ing Florentine soldiers surprised by 
the Pisans while bathing (Fig. 372). 
Antique art has given us nothing 
superior to Aese naked bodies in 
(heir athletic vigour, and the ele- 
gance that sets off their strength. 
If this engraving were all we had 
by which to judge Michelangelo, 
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we ihould recogniK the giant in it, as we know the lion by 
his paw. 

The Venetian, Sebastiano del Piombo, owed the epic grandeur 
of his Reswreclion of Lazaras in the National Gallery to Michel- 
angelo's collaboration (Fig. 298). One of Michelangelo's pupils, 
Daniele da Volterra, imitating his master, achieved the sublime in 
the great Crucifixion of the Church of the Trinita, at Rome (Fig. 
373). A sculptor of the same school, Benvenulo Cellini (1500- 
1572), who was also a goldsmith and chaser of metal, and an 



(Loggia di 




adventurer and charlatan to boot, rose to great heights in his 
Victorious Perseus (Fig. 374) at Florence, inspired both by Dona- 
teilo and Michelangelo. Giovanni da Bologna (Boulogne in France, 
and not Bologna), a French sculptor, settled in Italy, was the 
author of an admirable Mercury taking Flight, in which both 
Michelangelo and the classic sculptors are imitated (Fig. 375). But. 
with very few exceptions, the crowd that made up the other 
disciples of the master did nothing but imitate his gestures, dislocate 
colossal bgures for no apparent reason, and, " running amok " in cold 
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blood, overstep the narrow 
boundary that Kparatss the 
sublime from the ridicu- 

Younger by some twenty 
years than Michelangelo, 
whom he nevertheless pre- 
deceased by thirty years, a 
Parmesan painter, Antonio 
Altegr!, called Correggio, ex- 
ercised almost as great an 
influence over the Italian art 
of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. He seems ""' 37*'~f**'*jj^ °j Jeboue""" ^"^ '™'"' 
to have been formed in the correggio, 

Sdiool of Ferrara. and to (p™. Gaikry.) 

have been the pupil of the 

painter, Bianchi, of whom there is a beautiful example in the Louvre. 
He was of a gentle, sensuous temperament, equally attracted by tfie 
romantic myths of paganism and the pious legends of Christianity. 
He treated both in the same spirit, and 
with the same delist in flickering and 
caressing light, mellow, vaporous forms, 
and the languorous softness of chiaro- 
scuro. Leonardo inspired him first, 
then Michelangelo. From the latter he 
took his taste for aerial movement, 
for figures hovering in mid-air, soaring 
overhead, riding on clouds, dumb- 
founding the spectator by fore^orten- 
ings that seem incredible and are 
perfectly true to nature. These audaci- 
ties of draughtsman^ ip were a strange 
innovation in religious painting, but 
one to which Italian taste speedily 
reconciled itself. To this sentimental 
Michelangelo, who was a painter to 
his finger-tips, and had none of the 
sculptor's severity, we owe one of 
the great achievements of art, the 
decorations of the dome of Parma Cathedral, where the Virgin 
ucends in the midst of saints borne up heavenwards like herself; 
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a tumult of legs and fluttering draperies dominated by ecstatic heads 
in perspective. 

Of the pictures which shed lustre on his brief career, the most 
characteristic are those at Panna and Dresden (Figs. 376, 377), in 
which there is a good deal of Francia and of Michelangelo, but above 
all, of Correggio, that is to say, of a soul enthralled by beauty, light, 
and joy, and carrying its worship for loveliness to the very verge of 
effeminacy. His two pictures in the Louvre, one essentially profane, 
die Jupiter and Antiope, the other full of tender sentiment, if not of 
religious feeling, the Marriage of St. Catherine (Fig. 378), give an 
almost perfect idea of his 
genius; ^e same may be said 
of the two analogous works 
in the National Gallery, the 
Mercury instructing Cuptd, 
and the deli^tful little Ma- 
donna detla Cesta. He created 
a type of Virgin of exquisite 
but superficial charm, the in- 
fluence of which was the 
more far-readiing in that, on 
the morrow of the Reforma- 
tion, it harmonised with the 
new departure of Catholicism. 
The Catholic Renaissance, 
provoked by the schism of 
no. 3js.-tH« M.5TK -AuiACE OF Luther t o wa T d s 1540. had 

sr. cATHiKDii. nothing in common with the 

coEKEooio. triumphant and dogmatic re- 

CThtl^vrt.) l-^^ ^f i,,^ I^iJJJg ^g^ 

The task in hand was not to govern minds, but to win hearts. 
The shrewd and energetic Popes who saved Catholicism from ruin, 
and helped it to regain the ground lost during the first years of the 
Reformation, had as their auxiliaries the Jesuits, who made religion 
easy, and the artists, whs made it attractive. In contrast to austere 
Protestantism, the enemy of art, to whom mystic fervours were 
suspect, and who sought to restrict the way of salvation, the Counter- 
Reformation decked the old Roman creed with all the seduction of 
beauty accessible to the multitude, with all the blandi^ments of 
devotion and ecstasy. The art which it protected and which grew 
up under its influence, notably in Italy and Spain, is typified in 
church architecture by the Jesuit style, and in painting by the 
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somewhat sensual mysticism, the first examples of which were 
furnished by Correggio. There is nothing here which resembles 
the great Christian art of the Middle Ages, not even that of the 
fifteenth century, which, while it borrowed forms from paganism, 
remained austere and Christian in thought. To this very day, 
popular religious illustrations, multiplied ad infinitum by chromo- 
lithograf^y, must be finally referred to the master who painted 
the Antiope, to the decorator of the cupola of Parma Cathedral. 
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In 1361, Jean le Bon. King of France (1350-1364). inherited ihe 
Duchy of Burgundy on the death of the last native Duke, Philippe 
de Rouvre. He gave this 
fair domain to his fourth son, 
Philippe le Hardi, who mar- 
ried Marguerite, heiress of 
the Counts of Flanders, and 
:ius Burgundy and Flanders 
^ere united in 1 384. 
This union lasted through- 
out the reigns of the princes 
iLippE of the House of Valois, who 
were all zealous protectors of 
art and artists, Jean Sans Peur 
«-t (1404-1419). PhilippeleBon 
(1419-1467), Charles le 
Temeraire (1467-1477). Very close relations were established 
between Burgundy, Flanders, France, and Italy; many Flemish 
artists came to work at Dijon, and there founded the School of 
Burgundy, which is but a branch of the Flemish School, itself a 
graft on the French Gothic trunk. 

The eldest son of Jean le Bon. who reigned in France under the 
name of Charles V. (I 337-1380), was a great lover of books and 
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works of ait. His court painter was 
Jean Bandol of Bruges, the author 
of the cartoons for the tapestries in 
Angers Cathedral. Another son 
of Jean le Bon, Jean, Due de Berry, 
who died in 1416, surrounded him- 
self with a brilliant court at Bourges, 
and collected a magnificent library of 
manuscripts illuminated by Flemish 
artists, a good number of whom 
worked in Paris. 

This city was the great artistic 
and intellectual centre of Europe at 
the end of the fourteenth century. 
Flemish art, a little heavy in Flan- 
ders and Burgundy, had in Paris 
taken on a character of urbanity nc. ^go.— the well <a hoses. 
and refinement which manifested claux sluteb. 

itself in the miniatures of manu- (Ch»nr™«of Ch.mfmol.nar bij™.) 
scripts. A brilliant French Renaissance was about to unfold there, 
when die Civil War ( 14 1 0) . the disaster of Agincourt ( 1 4 1 5) , and 
the Treaty of Troyes (1420), plunged France into misery. Art 
took flight towards the Duchy 
of Burgundy, and it was there, 
and not in Paris, that the 
Franco - Flemi^ Renaissance 
culminated. 

Gothic art had developed in 
Flanders together with the 
wealth of the country, whidi, 
from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, excited the 
wonder and the envy of all 
Europe. About 1390. Mel- 
chior Broederlam. of Ypres, 
painter to Philippe le Hardi, 
painted the shutters of a carved 
reredos preserved at Dijon. 
At die same time, a sculptor 
of genius, Claux Sluter, arrived 
(Miniaiure from ibe Book of Houis, at ChaniUly.) f"*™ Flanders in Burgundy. 
IChnKiiay, Plm. Nouirii and Co., Puii.) He left there soroe master- 
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pieces of expressive realism, 
notably the porch of the Car- 
thusian Monastery of Champ- 
mol, near Dijon (Fig. 379). 
and (in the same place) the 
famous iVell of Moses, the 
hexagonal base of a Calvary, 
each compartment of which is 
ornamented with statues of 
I propheU (Fig. 380). The 
I group of the Virgin and Child, 
no. 382— roHB of fhhippe pot, seneschal the Smiling and somewhat silly 
OF BURGUNDv ggy,.p ^f £)uc Phjlippc and 

Ol* I*-™.) (j^gj ^f Marguerite of Flanders, 

are admirable details which worthily sustain the great tradition of 
die imagiers. The Moses is a mighty figure, at once scriptural and 
realistic. All this was finished before 1 405 ; now Ghiberti's beauti- 
ful gales for the Baptistery at Florence are 
later by thirty years, and Masaccio was not 
born till 1401. It is, therefore, evident that, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Flanders was greatly in advance of Italy. 
And this was not only true as regards 
sculpture. Before 14ib, 
the date of the Due de 
Berry's death. Paul de 
Limbourg and his brodiers 
illuminated the exquisite 
Book of Hours which is 
the gloiy of the Musee 
Conde at Chantilly (Fig. 
381). This was no iso- 
lated masterpiece. There 
is in the Louvre a Trinity 
by the Guelderlander 
Malouel, probably the un- 
cle of the Limbourgs, who 

was working in Paris about ""^ 38<.— iibgik RiADDni. 
™-3fc.^«o„or 1400. In this many of the f^,Z!^''^T,Zmy^ 

AwoELs. j„e,( quaitiies of the Book Tht Adoraii<m oj Ou 

"""'='""" ofH„„„.„(„^.dow.d. .^^'S'b.™, 
(MuHum, Berlin.) We mutt therefore look Ghent.) 
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ra ol Ihe Polyptycli, The A 
(Museum. BerlinO 



upon it as a product of the Pari- 
sian Renaissance, born from the 

contact of artists of Flemish birth 

with the taste and refinement that 

distinguished the court of the 

Valois. 

At this period (1400-1410), 

Franco- Flemish art had spread 

throughout France, and invaded 

the valley of the Rhine. Social 

and commercial intercourse soon 

carried it beyond the Alps; we 

may note that the Duke of Or- 
leans, assassinated in 1 407, had 

married a Visconti. Valenlina of 

Milan. About the year 1400, 

Philippe le Hardi was buying 

Italian medals and ivories; an 

Italian, Pieiro of Verona, was his 

librarian. On the other hand, 

Flemish art was finding its way 

into Italy, and this migratory movement continued throughout the 

fifteenth century. The artistic affinities of the Limbourgs, the Van 

Eycks, Gentile da Fabriano, and Ptsanello are obvious. Now it is 
more than probable that rich 
I and prosperous Flanders did 
" not borrow everything from 
Italy. It may even be that the 
realistic influence of Flemish 
art had its share in Masaccio's 
reaction against Giottism. 
These are points a good deal 
discussed just now, which will 
no doubt be presently solved. 
Although the sculptors of 
the Flemish Renaissance left 
us many important works 
which upheld the tradition of 
Claux Sluler — it will be enou^ 
to give as examples the tombs 

of the Dukes of Burgundy at Dijon and at Bruges, and that of 

Philif^ Pot in the Louvre (Fig. 382) — I shall confine myself here 
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to painting, the art in which its genius was most brilliantly mani- 
fested. 

The Italians of the middle of the fifteenth century were well 
aware that the Flemish painters had no compeers; they collected 
their works eagerly, and sent 
them many pupils.' Common 
opinion even attributed the 
invention of oil-painting to 
the Van Eycks. though the 
method had been known since 
die twelfth century, and the 
Flemings had merely per- 
fected drying mediums, and 
given a new splendour and 
intensity to colour. Superior 
as the Italians were to the 
Flemings in the decorative 
style, they admitted their in- 
feriority in the rendering of 
life. Later on opinion became 
less equitable, and even somewhat oblivious. It was only in the 



ly Anderstai.) 
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him. (MiWuni Vikii, PlttBri, LomUidl, Milu, 1 902. 
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nineteenth century that full justice began to be Teodered to thoK 

admirable artists, the Van Eycks, Roger van der Weyden, Hugo 

van der Goes, Thierry Bouts. 

Memling, Gerard David. Albert 

van Ouwater, and Quentin Malays. 
The great altar-piece of The 

Adoration of the Lamb at Ghent 

was all, and even more, to 

Flemish painting, that Masaccio's 

frescoes were to the Italian 

School. This work, ROW divided 

between the towns of Ghent, 

Brussels, and Berlin, was begun 

about the year 1415 by Hubert 

van Eyck, and finished in 1432 

by his brother Jan. It is not 

easy to assign to each brother his 

part in the work; but I am in- 
clined to think that Jan's share 

was confined to the two magnih- 

cent portraits of the donors. The 

angels playing musical instru- 
ments, the processions of the 

Soldiers of Christ and of the Just Judges, the figures of Adam and 

Eve, the great central panel, which is all that remains at Ghent, 
moved Fromentin to say that 
in this work art had achieved 
perfection in a first effort 
(Figs. 383-385). But the 
miniatures in the Chantilly 

' Book of Hours, which were 

unknown to Fromentin, attest 
that the Van Eycks had their 
peers. It is quite evident 
that they were not the dis- 
ciples of the brothers Lim- 
bourg; the two families 
were contemporary manifest- 
ations of two kindred styles, 
the one (that of the Van 
lodified by Italian influences. 




nn, lapdt-) 



CMuscum, Madrid.) (Pholo. by LaccBie.) 



Eycb), purely Flemish, the othi 
and refined by a Parisian environment. 
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Jan van Eyck (1365-1441) w.i 
employed by Phili;q>e le Bon on various 
diplomatic missions. He visited Por- 
tugal, Spain, and the Hague. There 
is nothing to show that he was ever in 
Italy. From 1 432 to 1 440 he painted 
a whole series of signed and dated 
pictures, among them such incompara- 
ble portraits as those of his wife, of 
Canon Van de Paele at Bruges, and 
of the Arnoliini couple in the National 
Gallery (Fig. 387). The great pic- 
ture at Bruges, in which Van de 
Paele appears as donor, enables us to 
appreciate both the greatness of Jan's 
genius and its limitations. He has no 
religious ! 



nt, 1 



. fei 



vour ; the Virgin 
is ugly, the In- 
fant Jesus sickly; 

(Museum, Brussela.) ,l . c. C.eorae 

(Photo, by Hanlslatngl.) !"* ^'* ^™'^B* 

IS a peasant in 
armour. But Jan van Eyck is the greatest 
portraitist of all time. Never did keener eye 
scrutinise the living form, never did more 
skilful hand Gx its image on the panel. 

There is also a little series of unsigned 
pictures, nearly all masterpieces, which are 
ascribed sometimes to Jan, sometimes to Hu- 
bert, Two of the most perfect of them are 
in Paris ; one, in the Louvre, represents 
Rolin, Qiancellor of Philippe le Bon, kneel- 
ing before the Virgin and Child, against a 
marvellous landscape background; the other, 
in M. Gustave de Rothschild's collection, shows 
ihe Vicar of the Carthusian monastery of St, 
Anne at Bruges, Hermann Steenken, before 
die Virgin, St. Anne, and St. Barbara, with 
the same landscape as the first. There is a 
third panel from the same atelier at Turin 
(Figs. 386, 389). 
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During their long sojoura at the Hague, the two Van Eycks 
must have formed a certain number of pupils; the Best known of 
diese 13 Albert van Ouwater, the audior of a masterpiece. The 
Resurrection of Lazarus, in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 388), which 
his pupil, Gerard of Haarlem 
(Geertgen), successfully imi- 
tated in a picture acquired by 
the Louvre in 1902. With 
diese Dutchmen we must 
class a Haarlemer, who was 
perhaps a fellow-pupil of 
Ouwater's, Thierry Bouts 
(I4l0-1475),andwhoworked 
at Louvain about 1439. He 
was an artist whose vigour of 
temperament verged on bru- 
tality, whose realism led him 

into deliberate ugliness, and "o- 3»6— ihe nativity. 

his desire for brilliance into , , huoo v*n deii goes. 

I-, I I 1 1. I . (Academy, Flormce.) (Photo, by Almari.) 

crudity or colour. His Ijest 

works, such as the Judgment of Olho at Brussels, are extraordin- 
ary in theii intensity of tone and expression, but better in drawing 
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and painting than in composition 
(Figs. 390. 392). 

Between 1 435 and 1 464, a painter 
of Tournai, Roger de la Pasture (in 
Flemish. Van der Weyden) worked 
at Brussels. It is very doubtful that 
he was a pupil of the Van Eycks; 
in any case, if he resembles them in 
his technique, his was a different and 
even a dissimilar genius. Where the 
Van Eycks aimed at calm and serene 
grandeur. Van der Weyden strove 
for path< 
He ■ 



the 



of &L John. Bruges.) 



had 

eli- 

and 

dramatic 

sentiment, 

the gifts 

of tenderness and emotion, a taste for 

sbuous, even tortuous and dislocated 

lines, which express the strong emotions 

of the soul. His Descent from the Cross. 

in the Escorial, with a good replica at tig. a^. — the bankee and sia 

Madrid, is one of the masterpieces of art ODENriiruATsss. 

(Fig. 39 1 ) ; other pictures by him are at (The Loum.) 

Munich. Berlin, and Beaune. 

Between 1 430 and 1 480, the Flemish School, then at its apogee, 
produced a long series of 
prodigies. The first was a 
Tournay pupil of Van der 
Weyden's, Jacques Daret. 
known until quite lately as 
the Master of Merode. or of 
Flemalle,' the author of an 
admirable Crucifixion and of 
a Virgin and Child at Frank- 
fort (Fig. 393). ThenSimon 
Marmion of Amiens, who, 
about the year 1 455, painted 

ai hu woVt. The 



n, Rouen.) (Photo, by Prlilon.) 



a Duct u pmbihle. h 
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the Life of Si. Berlin (Berlin Museum, 1905). and illuminated a 
manuscript of the Crandes Chroniques de France, presented to 
PhUippe le Bon by the Abbe 
de St. Bertin, with exquisite 
Runiatures(Fig. 394). About 
1470. the Zeelander. Hugo 
van der Goes, painted for 
Tommaso Portinari. the agent 
jf the Medici at Bruges, a 
colossal Nativity (Fig. 396) . 
which Portinari presented to 
the hospital at Florence, and 
from which the Italian 
painters. Lorenzo di Crcdi, 
Ghirlandajo, etc., hastened 
to copy details. Finally, frcmi 
1 468 to 1 489, Memling pro- 
duced his exquisite series of 
portraits and large religious 
compositions (Figs. 395.397). '"'■ ■^"X^'^JTi^ ^^' ""'^' 

Is dierC a more fascinating (Museum, Brussels.) (Fboto, by HrafslMogl.) 

achievement in all the domain 

of painting than the Shrine of St. Ursula at Bruges? If we 
except those of Van Eycic, what portraits are superior to Memling's ? 
He was. indeed, the Raphael 
of Flemish art, the man in 
whom all the gentler gifts of 
his school were combined to 
the exclusion of all that was 
harsh and brutal. Inferior to 
Van der Weyden in his mas- 
tery of expressive line, and to 
Jan van Eyck in solid and 
plastic realism, the heir of the 
miniaturists rather than of die 
painters, he is the most at- 
nc. 401.— mi jDCGLEK. tractive, if not the most origi- 

jEBouE BOSCH. Hal, of all these gifted masters. 

(Muoid^-Museujnjjj. Gennaiu-en-Uye.) Memling had a Successor at 

Bruges, Gerard David, who 
flourished from 1488 to 1509. His masterpiece, a Virgin 
surrounded by Samts, is at Rouen (Fig. 398); we note therein, 
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together with a Tetum to the types of Van Eyck. indicatio 



of 



the increate of Italian influence. These are also apparent in the 
works of the Antwerp master, Quen- 
tin Matsys (1466-1530); but Van 
der Weyden's tradition is maintained 
in his Descetii from the Cross at 
Antwerp, his Si. Anne at Brussels 
{Fig. 400), and his head of ihe pray- 
ing Virgin in the National Gallery. 
There is an idealistic element in 
Malays' art, though he appears as a 
realist, and even a satirist upon occa- 
sions (Fig. 399), but he did not 
deliberately imitate the Italians. 

Unfortunately, the Flemings were 
stirred to emulation by the glory of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael and 
Michelangelo. Certain very gifted 
painters, such as Jan Gossaert of 
Maubeuge (called Mabuse) and Ba- 
rendt van Orley, went to Italy and 
brought back a style which har- 
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monised ill with that they had received from native masters 
(Fig. 402). 

It is unnecessary to linger over these hybrid, though often fasci- 
nating, worki 



which Italian ideal- 
ism, the imitation 
of the antique, and 
Flemi^ realism are 
associated hut not 
assimilated. These 
Italianised painters 
reigned supreme 
throughout the 
second half of the 
sixteenth century, 

and had at least this _,_^ ^^^ — ,.,r„u„ ..^^^^.^ », ^,^^,^ ., ^^ «.„™,„ 
merit, dlat they pre- and »nne de beaujeu to the c«thedbal op mouuns. 

pared the way for '^•""'™"fp"Hj?f^'SdJr'''"^' 

Ruhens. Side by 

side with them, as if in reaction, other Flemings were following a 
very different path, delighting in jests and satires, painting and 
working for the people. These racy and spirited realists, Jerome 
Bosch (Fig. 401) and the elder Breughel, prepared the way for 
the Dutch Little Masters of the seventeenth century, who were to 
raise genre-painting to the level of great art. 

This tendency to give poetry to realities, rather than to realise a 

conventional ideal, is prominent throughout the 

whole course of Flemish art. Painters were 

obliged to paint sacred pictures, Virgins, angels 

and martyrs, because their clients asked for 

these; but how clearly they show that all of 

them, even Memling himself, would gladly 

have painted anything elset The things that 

interest them, that they study and render most 

lovingly, are figures of donors, rich stuffs, 

distant glimpses of landscape. They are never 

F]c.«>6,— PORTRAIT OF SO grcat as when they escape from the bondage 

™c™ET "' ^^ given theme. There is one exception to 

{The touvre.) ^'^ ^"'^ — Rogcr Van der Weyden, But we 

know he had made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 

that he lived for a time at Ferrara. He was the sole mystic among 

die numerous Flemish painters of religious subjects. 
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I The French branch of 
I Flemish art in ihe fifteenth 
century followed a similar 
cour«e. save that ihe realistic 
tendency here was early tem- 
pered by the essentially French 
taste for sobriety and ele- 
gance. At die close of the 
fourteenth century, Paris was 
an artistic centre of the first 
no. 40T— WAN* *ND BEii tnuFiis. Tank. About 1410, the mis- 

scHooL ot TONiAiNEBLEAu. foTtuues that befell the mon- 

(Pb'^TyP^^*) «"^y scattered the artists of 

the capital to Burgundy, 
Touraine, and Provence. The establishment of the Papal court 
at Avignon in 1 309 had created a centre of Italian art in tfie city, 

— round which a local 

school soon grew up; 
the masterpiece of this 
school is the large Pieta 
of the hospital of Ville- 
neuve (1470), now in 
the Louvre. Froment, 
of Avignon, the painter 
of the Burning Busk 
(Fig. 403) in the Cathe- 
dral of Aix, worked at 
the court of Rene of 
Anjou (1417-1480), 
who established himself 
in Provence after losing 
Naples and Sicily. 
During the reigns of 
Charles VII. and Louis 
""' ^'vjTtue*"'™"' ^'' * ^""^ great artist 
MICHEL coLouBE. flouHshed in France, "*' *°SiI^ ™"™ 

(Figure from the Tomb of Jean Fouquet (1415- GERUAiN paoN. 

Frantois II, of BreLajnc,) i aqc \ i ■ (Jhe Louvre.) 

Italy about 1445. and 
later at Tours. There are powerful portraits by him at Paris and 
at Berlin, and at Chantilly an admirable series of forty miniatures, 

■TonpeniKc, wiA hgr utribuin, ■ rake ud > dock. 
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painted about 1455 for the Book of Hours of Etienne Chevalier 
(Fig. 404). The decorative elements of these little pictures are 
Italian to some extent, but the senti- 
ment is purely French, and suggests 
a gentler Van Eyck. The colour is 
delicate, but lacking in brilliance, and 
occasionally in harmony. The school 
of the Bourbonnais, of which we are 
only just beginning to learn something, 
was formed under the influences of 
those of Touraine and Provence. A 
large picture in the Cathedral of 
Moulins, perhaps by Jean Perreal, 
painter to Charles VIII,, ^ows strong 
Italian influences, together with a native 
taste for a somewhat mannered grace 
and pale, delicately shaded colours 
(Fig. 405). A yet finer work by thU 
master is the Nativity in the Bishop's 
palace at Autun, the background of 
which reveals the influence of Van der 

G.J (ct Fig 396). (PiT-b,™::;..., 

A taimly of pamters of Dutch origm, 
the Clouets. produced a large number of ponraits from the time of 
Francis I. to that of Henry III., both in oils and crayons, in which 
lightness of touch, learned pre- 
on of line, and contempt for 
unnecessary detail, presage the 
qualities of the classic spirit as 
manifested in France in the 
enteenllicentury(Fig.406). 
These fine portraits, so non- 
insistent, so reticent, and yet so 
delicately psychological, seem 
lade out of nothing." like 
Racine's tragedies. The I tal ians 
summoned to France in 1531- 
"^"gou^on.* '532, Rosso and Prlmaliccio, 

(The Louvre,) busied themselves mainly in 

propagating the defects of the 
School of Michelangelo, but their imitators, who formed the so- 
called School of Fontamebleau, remained French rather dian 
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Italian. This is evident in the pictures of die school, which is well 
represented at the Louvre and at Rouen (Fig, 407). Their authors 
speak Italian, but widi a strong French accent 

In sculpture, Italianism first invaded decoration, then bas-relief 
and statuary; but, here again, down to die end of the sixteenth 
century, the French element predominated, in the works of Michel 
Colombc (d. 1512), Germain Pilon, and Barthelemy Prieur, the 
contemporaries of Catherine de' Medici and Henri IV. (Figs, 408, 
409). The most Italian, and also, 
perhaps, the most gifted of the 
artists of this period, was Jean 
Goujon, whose nymphs on the 
Fontaine des Innocents in Paris 
(1550) and the portal of the 
Louvre which bears his name, are 
among the most delightful works 
of the Franco-Italian Renaissance 
(Fig, 410). These are decorative 
sculptures; but the portraits of 
the period, especially tfiose of 
dead persons kneeling, are inspired 
rather by the French imagiers 
than by Italian models. French art 
was never completely Italianised, 
even under Louis XIV. ; the his- 
tory of national resistance to foreign 
taste may be followed throughout 
the seventeenth century. 




CWOH 



(Engraving.) 
^uui. Hisli/ry o/ FaMitu 



At the begirming of the sixteenth 
century, a very individual school of Outch painting arose. The 
centre of this school was Leyden, where Elngelbrechtsen (d. 1533), 
the master of Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533), worked. Few pictures 
by Lucas have survived; the most important is the Last Judgment 
in the Leyden Museum, But he left nearly two hundred engravings, 
which will bear comparison with those of Diirer himself (Fig. 412). 
His taste for rustic and comic scenes, the boldness and facility of his 
burin, herald the development of familiar art in Holland. 

Lucas, who died at the age of 39, was an artist of great capacity. 

Jacob Comelisz of Amsterdam and Jan van Score! of Utrecht were 

also gifted painters, less susceptible than their Flemish contemporaries 

to those transalpine influences, which have nearly always proved 
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pernicious to men of northern race. Holland, by espousing the 
cause of the Reformation, and breaking with Rome, preserved her 
artistic originality to some extent, before she won her independence. 
This was done at the expense of cruel sacrifices; but she reaped the 
reward of her courage, in the seventeenth century, when she gave 
die world one of the heroes of art, Rembrandt, a genius at once 
Dutch and universal. 
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THE RENAISSANCE IN GERMANY 

The NaHmal Chamcler of German Art — The SchoiJ afPriigae.— Mailer Wilhelm of Cohtne. 
—Slephan Loehner.—Hii Adondra J the Mnii.— 7"A« S<:hool of Coksr-e.—The MaiHf it 
lhtAaarofStBailhatomew.af,dBlhetiiaBnufn<«i,MaileriaflbeSehael.—TheLaeltpf 
Refinemenl la German Art—Genvaa Wood-canint 0-d m Infiamt an Polnllng—The 
Siudilaa School— Martin Schoofaaer.— The Sthool of Augitarg.—The School of Narem. 
ktTg.--Albe'IDa<eraT>ihi>PvciU.—-HoB>tln.— Local Cranaeh—TheSchoot of Aliact.— 
Malhlai GranemaM. — Ham Baldaag Grien.—Jooi am Clac—BaHhelBrui/n. — TheEi- 
UncUon of National Ah in Cermanu. 

Italian art dreamed of beauty and realised its dream. Flembh 
art was in love with truth, and "held the mirror up to oature." 
German art rarely achieved either truth or beauty. But it succeeded 
in rendering, with a fidelity that was often brutal, the character 
of the German people immediately before and after the Reformation. 
The first School of German painting of which we have any 
knowledge flourished at Prague about the year 1 360 under the 
Emperor Charles IV., who summoned the Modenese painter, 
Torrunaso, from Italy to Bohemia, Somewhat later, in 1 380, 
we hear of one Master Wilhelm, of Cologne, who is much lauded 
by the chroniclers of the time, Wilhelm was succeeded by Stephan 
Lochner, from the neighbourhood of Constance. About the year 
1435, during the lifetime of Van Eyck, he completed tfie most 
important work produced by the German School in the Middle 
Ages, the famous Adoration of the Mag! in Cologne Cathedral 
(Fig. 413). Lochner has been called the German Fra Angelico; 
hit art is devout, radiant, and sentimental; his characters are rosy, 
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chubby children, 
who are always 
good and go to 
church regu- 
larly. The Van 
Eyclcs were 
already famous 
inl435.buHhe 
Cologne picture 
shows no trace 
of their influ- 
ence. Lochner's 
art was derived 
from illuminated 
anuscripts, 
obably the 
""-"'TSds™':''""""'"' work of the 
(School of Cologne The Masicr Flemish mtnia- 

01 tb£ Allar of Si. BanhDlanieiv.) . - . i 

(MoKum, Mami,) '"■■'.''"■ "^ L 

tlourighed at the 
end of the fourteenth century in Flandi 





Bourges, and Paris, 
tendency towards realism made its appearance towards 1 460 
pictures of die Cologne masters. A pupil of Bouts 
founded a school there which be- 
came very flourishing. Henceforth, 
though it remained very German in 
its defects, the School of Cologne, 
which existed till the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was merely a 
Rhenish off-shoot of Flemish art. 
Tht two masters most imitated at 
Cologne were Bouts and Van der 
Weyden. The great, and as yet 
unknown, master who painted the 
Colognese Descent from the Cross 
in the Louvre was inspired by the 
lalterandby Schongauer(p. 237) ; 
he is distinguished as the Master 
of the Altar of St. BarUiolomeiP, 
from one of his works at Munich 
(Fig. 414). As a general rule, 
indeed, the artists of this prolific 
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school are anonymous, and are known as the i 
Master of the LyveTsberg Passion (from the 
name of the owner of the series), the Ufasler j 
of the Life of the Virgin, the Master of the 
Hob Famih (Heilige Sippe), &c. 

It was not only at Cologne that painters i 
sou^t inspiration from the Flemings, but I 
throughout Germany. But the political and | 
social conditions of the country were not yet , 
propitious to the fruition of a delicate art. 
There were no rich patrons, as in Italy and 
Flanders; the nation was backward, manners | 
were rough. A great number of petty i 
princes, civil and ecclesiastical, ordered pic- LVf*' 
tures and expected to be served without '.^^ 
delay; the artists, aided by their pupils, pro- 
duced too much, and worked too rapidly. 
They imitated the brilliant colour of the 
Flemings, but without achieving their delicacy 
of touch. The colour of the German painters is harsh and o 




(Calhtdral, Colmu.) 




(Pimcotliek, Mun[di.) 



heavy. They long continued to use gold backgrounds instead of 

landscapes as a setting for their figures, the former being more 
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dazzling to the ignorant and easier 
of execution ; aerial perspective was 
therefore developed very tardily. 
But the quality most conspicuously 
lacking in the Germans of the 
fifteenth and even of the sixteenth 
century was taste, the talent for 
selection. Their compositione are 
crowded with figures; these figures 
are often grotesque and griinacing; 
in place of strength and beauty, we 
find sometimes a sickly insipidity, 
sometimes a painful tension of style, 
sometimes an almost ridiculous man- 
nerism of attitude and gesture. It 
is the art of devout peasants, at once 
3>" coarse and sentimental, which at- 

tracts at first by its artlessness and 
(Museum, Bniin.) vigour. and finally wearies by a 

(Phoio. by Hanfstomgl.) vulgarity, now clamorous, now In- 

significant. Compared with Italian 

or Flemish pictures of the same period, a German picture appears 

as the work of a rustic beside that of a polished man of letters. 

But the rustic is a good fellow, who 

has done his best ; one of the 

virtue! of this inferior art is its 

honesty. 

The German art par excellence 

was wood-carving. Among its most 

gifted craftsmen were the Suabian, 

J. Syrlinof Ulm (d. 1491). and 

the Galician Veil Stoss (d. 1533. 

Fig. 415). At Nuremberg, where 

Stoss worked for many years, 

flourished the stone-carver, Adam 

Krafft (d. 1508). These masters 

carried on, with great skill and 

admirable vigour, the tradition of 

the realistic imaglers of the four- 
teenth century. They influenced ^ ^^ _^^ ^^^ miache 

the painters of their time, instead of albut ofjiM. 

being influenced by them. It was (Piiucociuk, Mumdi.) 
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they who were responsible for 
the long-continued prevalence 
in German art of broken 
draperies with deep and un- 
necessarily numerous folds, an 
angular styie, and a taste for 
crowded compositions. But 
the types of old men created 
by Krafft, and of women 
created by Stoss, are among 
the most expressive in the 
whole range of sculpture, and 
their dense compositions are in- 
stinct with a fervid piety which 

t.l / , f. f^ FIG, 4J3. — THE AD01UT1DH OF THE UAOL 

esthoseot theftaliansseetn .lbebt d"u>k>. 

almost frivolous and worldly. (Uffid, Fiorena.) 

The School of Nuremberg 
also produced sculptors of bronze, the Vischers, the best of whom, 
Peter Vischer, who died in I 529, translated the types and con- 
ceptions of the wood and stone carvers into metal (Fig. 416), 
The school next in order of de- 
veloiHnent after that of Cologne was 
the School of Suabia. the great 
master of which was Martin Schon- 
gauer of Coimar (1450- 1491). 
Martin was a disciple of Roger van 
der Weyden, but he has a shade of 
sentimentality that is purely German. 
Like many of the German paint- 
ers who had to provide pictures 
for the poor as welt as for the 
rich, he en^^raved on wood and 
on copper; his engravings, char- 
acterised by much vigour and feel- 
ing in the line, are superior to 
his pictures, the best of which is the 
t'irgin in the Rose-garden at 
Coimar (Fig. 417). Zeltblom of 
Ulm (d. 1517). a deeply re- 
ligious painter, fascinating in spite 
of his incorrectness, had much in common with Schongauer. 

The Stjiool of Augsburg developed side by side with those of 
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(Phota by Hanfscacngl.) 

wood-carving. The head of 
Wohlgemut (kin 1434). a 
prolific but mediocre artist, 
whose chief title to fame is that 
he was the master of Diirer. 

During the first half of the 
sixteenth century, Germany 
could boast two painters of 
genius, and one very richly 
gifted artist: Albert DiJrer, 
[Hans Holbein, and Lucas 
Cranach. 

Diirer (1471-1528) was 
a thinker as well as an artist, 
and in this connection claims 
a place in the history of art 
side by side widi Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo 
(Fig. 418). The Italians 
said he would have been the 
greatest of their artists had 



Colmar and Ulm. Its best painter 
was Burgkmair, a pupil of Schon- 
gauer, who went to Venice in I 508, 
and finally settled at Augsburg, 
where most of his works are pre- 
served. Another Augsburg master, 
whose spirited and robust art is 
sometimes of a rather vulgar type, 
was Holbein the elder, father of the 
great Holbein. In his last pictures, 
he seems to be forsaking the Gothic 
style, and preparing the way for 
that emancipation of art which was 
to be consurrunated by his famous 
son. 

Nuremberg, with its rich com- 
mercial class, was the Florence of 
Germany about the year 1 500, but 
it was a coarser Florence, intent on 
expression rather than on beauty. 
It produced many masterpieces of 
its school of painting was Michel 
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he been born b Rome or Florence. A native of Nuremberg, 
he Ant learned the craft of a goldsmith, his father's calling, and in 
I486 entered Wohlgemut's work- 
shop. In 1 490 he went to Colmar 
and Basle, and to Venice, where he 
came under the influence of Man- 
tegna and Bellini. In 1 497 he set 
up a studio in Nuremberg, and 
adopted his famous monogram, a 
D under an A, Even at this period, 
he painted admirable portraits, such 
as that of Oswolt Krell, at Munich 
(Fig. 419). In 1 505 he went back 
to Venice, only returning to Nurem- 
berg in 1 507. It was after this that 
his period of great and feverish 
activi^ began, not only in the field 
of art. but also in diat of die intel- 
lect and of literature, for Nurem- 
berg had become a centre 
Humanism, and Diirer was the 
friend and painter of the Human- 
ists. In 1521, he visited the 
Netherlands, and was received v „ 

return from this last visit that he painted 
his masterpieces, the portrait of Holz- 
schuher at BerHn (Fig. 420) and 
the Four PreacheTi (Fig. 421) at 
Munich, works that were undoubtedly 
inspired by the Van Eycks. The latter. 
the most imposing picture of the Ger- 
man School, " a creation of super- 
human types, a supreme effort towards 
simplicity and grandeur," attests the 
master's sympathy with the Reforma- 
tion, which appealed to the Evangel- 
ists in order to bring Oiristianily back 
to the ancient paths. 

Ecclesiastical architecture in Ger- 
many was ill adapted to mural paint- 
i wall. Some forty easel pictures 
and portraits by him exist: his most beautiful picture is the 
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vith great honour. It was after his 



(TbeLouv 

Diirer never painted c 



Adoration of the Magi, at Florence (Fig. 422), a 
foimdly thoughtful work, thorou^y Cennan in il 




elegance. When Diirer attempted to imitate the antique after the 

manner of the Italian masters, die result was almost grotesque, as in 

his Lacretia, at Munich. The Germans in general were even leas 

skilful than the Flemings in 

the treatment of the nude. 

Sometimes they fell mto a 

coarse realism; sometimes I 

they disfigured borrowed types 

by the stiffness and dryness of 

their execution. But where i 

Diirer was superior to the 

Italians, and equal to the 

greatest geniuses of all time, 

was in engraving. Composi- ' 

tions such as his Repose in ""■ 4jo.— heucules and ouphale. 

EeVPl (Fig. 423), 5(. Jerome „^°'='^ «ab*ch. 

■ i- r- I? At I L I 1 (Musmm, Brunswick.) 

in his Lell. Melancbol^, and (Photo, by Bructmimi.) 

Death and the Knight, show 

a profundity of thought, a reticent poetry, and at the same time a 

knowledge of form only equalled in the works of Leonardo and 
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Michelangelo. 



At 







when Classicism reigned supreme, 

Goethe juslly wrote: " When 

we know Diirer thoroughly, we 

recognise that in truth, nobility, 

and even grace, his only equals 

are the greatest of the Italians," 
Among the pupils of Diirer 

who worked at Nuremberg and 

Ratisbon, two were artists of re- 
markable talent: Hans von Culm- 
bach (Fig. 424) and Albrecht 

Altdorfer (Fig. 425). 

Holbein (1497-1543), the 

second great master of the Ger- 

man Renaissance, was the son of 

the Augsburg painter I have 

already mentioned. Like Diirer. 

be travelled, going still further 

afield. In 1 5 1 5 he was at Basle, 

and afterwards in England at the Court of Heniy VIII., painting 

the king and his family, his ministers, several members of the English 
aristocracy, and the famous portrait- 
group of the two French envoys, 
known as The AmboMadors, in the 
National Gallery. Holbein has no 
afBnities with Diirer. He is the only 
great German artist who shows a 
strong tendency to idealism. There 
is no trace of Gothicism in his manner, 
no touch of devotion and asceticism. 
Tlie results of his German education 
are tempered by an elegance and 
reticence which make him the most 
French, rather than the most ItaHan 
of the Germans. Of his larger 
pictures, one is a masterpiece. This 
is the Virgm and Child (Fig. 426) 
at Darmstadt, of which there is a 
Dutch copy at Dresden, suaver but 
less expressive. In this work a result 
quite novel in German]' was achieved; 
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ii recaacfled to hemMf. Tlie 
wall-pamtni^ executed by 
Holbem at Basle are known to us 
only by skeicbes or f ragmcnlanr copies. 
Holbein'i great title to ^(Hy b to be ' 
found in hii series of engravings and 
his portraits. In some of ifacse be 
equals Durer in prccnion while suT' 
passing him id freedom of touch. All 
deserve mentioii; bat we must be 
content to name those of Amcrbach, 
and of die painter's wife and children, 
in the Basle Museum, of the mer- 
chant, George Gisze. at Berlm, of 
Erasmus in Ae Louvre (Fig, 427). 
of Archbishop Warbam at Lambeth 
Palace, of Sir Thomas More in Mt. 
E. Hulh's collection, and the Sieur de 
Morette at E)resden. His engravings 
lu. 433-— m flAnvnv. have not ibe intellectual depth of 

■iiDCNo c»ii«. Durer's, but ihey charm by their wit 

OW^b™^^') ?^ ^'^''y °^ invention. HoIbeUi's 

influence was far-reaching, extending 
into Holland and France. One of his imitators at Augsburg, Am- 
berger, was a vigorous and picnctraling portrait-painter (Fig. 43! ). 
Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), the founder of the Saxon School, 
was a very different person- 
ality. Although he was the 
intimate friend of the Elector 
of Saxony, and familiar with 
Luther and Melanchton, whose 
portraitt he painted, he is 
neither thourfitful nor subtle. 
The basis of his art is German 
rusticity, a rusticity with a 
veneer of literature and myth- 
ology, and a superficial ele- 
gance. such as might be ac- 
quired ky a parvenu sprung 
from the peasantry. His 
science, which manifests itself 
in his fine portraits, seems rather 
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Ain in quality, especially as he produced very rapidly, and also 
signed many pictures painted by his pupils with his monogram, the 
dragon. His feminine type is a very peculiar one. with an enormous 
forehead and narrow oblique eyes. Unlike Diirer and Holbein, he 
was fond of treating the nude, not only Adam and Eve. whom all 
the German masters painted, but the goddesses of fable (Fig. 432). 
These nudities of Cranach's, often, as in his Fenus in the Louvre, 
crowned with a large red velvet hat. are supremely comical. His 
painting, like his drawing, has a certain wooden quality in its dry 
uniformity; he is all the more a * 

German, in that he suggests his 
national art, that of wood-carving. 
Sometimes, especially in his angels, 
he recalls Perugino, some of whose 
pictures he must certainly have 
seen. Cranach is the most divert- 
ing of painters, not only because he 
is eager to amuse, but because his 
artlessness and his false ideal of 
elegance often provoke a smile at 
his expense (Fig. 430). But he 
painted certain realistic portraits 
which are among the best works 
of the school (Fig. 429). As an 
engraver, he is inferior to Diirer 
and Holbein, but more popular and 
good-humoured. His son, Lucas the I'o. 41s-— the man with the pink. 
Younger, continued his art (I had b.muf-l ebuvn. 

almost said his trade), and flooded (Pb«o.by Brudu^™.) 

all Germany with facile pictures. 

The school of Alsace produced an eminent artist in the sixteenth 
century, Mathias Griinewald, the forerunner, in his Carlsruhe 
Crucifixion, of the modern realists, and the first German who used 
colour, not in the manner of an illuminator, but as a painter. Hans 
Baldung Grien, who worked at Strasburg, and was influenced by 
Diirer, was a nervous draughtsman and a good coloiu'ist (Fig. 433). 
The school of Cologne fell more and more under the sway, of the 
Netherlands and of Italy. A very prolific painter, thoroughly im- 
bued with Italianism, who was known as the Master of .the Death 
of the yirgin down to 1 898, and has lately been identified as one 
Joos von Cleve, was born at Antwerp, and died in I 340 (Fig. 434). 
This remarkable artist, who probably worked at Cologne, was the 
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master of the last notable painter of that town, the portraitist 
Barthel Bruyti (Fig. 433). But from the second half of the 
sixteenth century German art may be considered dead, stifled on the 
one hand by imitators of the Italians, who produced only mediocre 
works without any character, and on the other by the religious 
wars, which devastated Germany and threw civilisation back by a full 
century. When the storm abated, the country was impoverished, 
and national tradition was interrupted. French and Italian art 
reigned alone; these were succeeded by Academicism, Neo- 
Hellenism, Raphaelism, and Impressionism. At present, though 
she boasts several great artists, Germany has no national school, and 
the worship she professes for her ancient masters has all the intensity 
of regret, nay, of remorse. 
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'd decadence, when applied to art, must not be taken in loo 
declines so far as to return to its point of 



The 

strict a sense. Art 

departure; thus the 

Bolognese are in no 

way akin to the Giol- 

tesques. but are more 

remote from them than 

from the Florentines ol 

the golden age. As a 

fact, evolution i» always 

going on, even when 

artists believe that they 

are slavishly imitating 

their predecessors. But 

it sometimes happens 

that the works of art of 

a country or of a period are more fitted to awaken curiosity than to 

excite admiration. This is true of those produced by the Italians 

from the death of Michelangelo to our own times, though we must 

make a reservation in the case of Venice. The other exceptions. 

some of which we will point out, have not sufficed to prevent us 

from talking of the decadence or decline of Italian art; but there 

has been neither retrogression nor stagnation. 

Various causes have been assigned for this depressing phenomenon. 
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Some urge th« lou of Italian liber^, cnuKed tuccessively under die 
heel of Spain aud of Austria ; othen the CtMinler-Reformation (1345). 



which hrought about the predominance of a religion whose chief pT&- 
occupation was to touch and to dazzle. It is certain that Italian art 
of the seventeenth century aims at effect, that it dwells unduly on 
ec»ta»y and rapture, sentimental effusions, the physical tortures of the 
martyrs. It introduced a variety of new motives, such as that of 
Christ and the Virgin as half-length Egures, with eyes cast mourn- 
fully heavenwards, an ex-voto 
of a vague and sickly pie^ 
quite unknown to the fifteenth 
century. In place of the 
Venuses of Titian and Gior- 
gione. or even the Graces and 
Galateas of Raphael, art re- 
[Kated to satiety the type of 
"°'.^t~*l"°"" tlic repentant Magdalen, of 

which MoTcUi said that it wa» 
" the Venetian Venus trans- 
It shows an unpleasant mingling of 



(Rospigliosi Palace. Rome.) 

lated into the Jesuit style." 
-ality and devotion. 
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Assuredly what is known, in architect- 
ure especiall)', as the Jesuit style, had a 

disastrous influence in the domains of 

painting and sculpture. But why did 

this style, which was dial of Rubens, 

produce masterpieces in Flanders and not 

m Italy? Here another cause of decay 

intervenes, the legitimate but stupefying 

admiration evoked by the great masters of 

the Renaissance. It was held that they 

had said everything to perfection; artists 

studied the masterpieces of the past rather 

than Nature, and in this study acquired a 

somewhat mechanical facility, which they 

abused. It is, of course, true that artists 

in all ages have been inspired by their 

masters; but these masters have been for 

die most part living. At the close of the 

sixteenth and throughout the seventeenth 

century, they took, sometimes as their only masters, dead men, 

Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Correggio, or more remote dead 

artists, the authors of antique statues and bas-reliefs. At Rome, in 
the hfteenth century, these works 
were comparatively rare; in the six- 
teenth century, thanks to the excava- 
tions that were carried on on every 
side, they multiplied rapidly, and the 
first museums were established at 
Rome and Florence. Italian art 
was the victim of many simultaneous 
tyrannies, that of the foreigner, that 
of the Counter- Reformation, that of 
the great men of the Renaissance, 
that of classic art. And yet, as we 
shall see, this art was vital and innO' 
vating. In Spain and in France, it 
threw out vigorous off -shoots, which 
have not yet ceased to bear fruit. A 
walk through the Musee du Luxem- 
bourg in Paris suflices to show that 
the Romans of the Empire and Ae 
Bolognese of the seventeenth century 
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had a larger following in France 
than the Greeb of Phidias and 
the Florentines of Botticelli. 

After the death of Michelangelo 
in I 364. a lint period of unbridled 
imitation set in. that of the Man- 
nerists, which lasted to the end 
of the century. An Antwerp 
painter, Denis Calvaert, founded 
a school at Bologna (about 1575), 
which thenceforth became what 
Florence and Rome had been, the 
most active centre of Italian art. 
It was there that Lodovico Car- 
racci, born at Bologna in 1515, 
opened jointly with his cousins, 
Agostino and Annibale, an Acad- 
emy known as that of the Incam- 
minati, which became the rival of 
C&lvaert's school, and the seminaiy 
of art in the seventeenth century. 
Carracci taught eclecticism, in- 
that from 



stead of the imitation of Michelangelo; his dieory 
each school and each painter the artist 
should take what was best, so as to rise 
above the masters by combining dieir 
qualities. The practice of the Carracci 
was superior to their doctrine. The fres- 
coes Annibale spent eight years in painting 
in the Farnese Palace in Rome show 
bne qualities of grace and invention (Fig. 
436). The dominant influences in this 
school were those of Ra[^ael and Michel- 
angelo in drawing and composition, of 
Titian and Correggio in colour. These 
exemplars are not so diverse but that they 
might be imitated simultaneously. 

The school of the Carracci produced 
certain painters who were formerly very 
famous, and are now somewhat unduly 
depreciated, Albano (1578-1660), who 
was called the Anacreon of Painting, 
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Domenidimo (I58I-I64I). who 
was compared to Raphael, Guido 
Reni (1575-1642). a clever and 
prolific decorator. These artists, 
to whom we must add Guercino 
(1591-1666). who, like them, was 
influenced by the Carracci, are the 
principal representatives of the Bo- 
lognese School. Their pictures arc 
to be found in every town in Italy, 
and in every museum in Europe 
(Figs. 437-440). 

Domenichino's masterpiece. Si. 
Jerome'i Last Commanion, in the 
Vatican, gives a good general idea 
of the Bolognese style (Fig. 437). 
fiG. 418,— THE ADOBATioN OF THE \i jg an academic and eclectic work, 
^ betraying the imitation of Raphael 

(jbtLmvr^.) (PhdiD. by Nrardem.) ^"^ Michelangelo, and showing 
neither originality of conception nor 
depth of thought; nevertheless, it reveals a high degree of know- 
ledge, and a sense of composition unknown to most of Raphael's 
predecessors. Guido Reni's famous painting, again. Aurora, in the 
Rospigliosi Palace at Rome ( I 609) , 
though a litde strident in its high- 
toned colour, and over-facile in 
drawing, is one of the great achieve- 
ments of decorative painting (Fig. 
439). Guido Reni further created 
types of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
Magdalen, which may not be free 
. from the reproach of a certain senti- 
mental vulgarity, yet whose pro- 
digious popularity attests that they 
realised the religious ideal of the 
day, a merit that claims some recog- 
nition (Fig. 438). 

The Academicism of the Eclectics 
was not long in provoking a reaction. 
Caravaggio. a plasterer, without any 
artistic education, but naturally gifted 
(1 569-1 609), preached a return to 
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nature, not smiling and serene, but brutal 
and ugly. Painting in a dark studio, 
lifted by a trap-door in the roof, he ob- 
tained striking effects of colour and relief 
which were new to the Italians. If the 
illummation of his pictures is artificial, his 
types are those of the street, and even of 
die prison. Caravaggio was the first 
Italian who deliberately renounced ideal- 
ism (Figs. 441, 442). In this respect he 
was the Manet of his day; but as he be- 
longed essentially to that day, he had 
more in common with the Carracci than 
he supposed. His masterpiece, the Deaih 
of the Vitgm, in the Louvre (Fig. 442). 
inspires a certain respect; only a true 

Eioneer could have had the courage to 
url such a gage of naturalism in the 

faces of Rai^ael's votaries. Besides his 

religious subjects, Caravaggio painted 

with evident gusto violent episodes of real life, murders, quarrels, 

tavern scenes, adventures of gipsies and vagabonds. 

The Carraccists inveighed against 
Caravaggio, but nearly all of them 
succumbed to his influence. Guercino 
became his disciple, and Guido Reni 
imitated him so far as to abandon his 
light, crude colour, and paint figure* 
that seem to be hiding in a cellar. 
Even now. the disciples of Caravaggio 
are more numerous than those of 
Ra^diael; and it was the reaction 
against this tenacious tradition in the 
nineteenth century that created the 
practice of painting in a strong light. 
in the manner described by the bar- 
barous term ple'tnoir'tsme ("open-air- 
ism"). 

Yet another decorator of astonish- 
ing spirit and vigour was Pietro da 
Cortona ( 1 596- 1 669). who had a gifted 
but over-facile pupil in Rome, Luca 
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GioTdano, called Fa presto (does 
quickly), the author of numerous 
wotIu preserved at Naples and 
at Madrid. The school of the 
CoriomsU covered the churches 
and palaces of Italy with claraor- 
oiu, rapidly executed composi' 
tions, the btto of which, to use 
die Italian term, does not com- 
pensate for their vulgarity and 
incorrectness. 

After Bologna, Naples and 
Genoa witnessed the rise of 
schools which played an import- 
ant part in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. Naples 
was the &eld of the greatest 
vELASQUEi landscape and battle-painter of 

(Museum, Madrid.) Italy, Salvator Rosa (1615- 

1673). whose violent, sombre 
s^le is akin to that of Caravaggio. Naples also produced the most 
distinguished Italian sculptor of the seventeenth century. Bemini 
( 1 598- 1 680) , who was invited to Paris by LouU XIV., and who, 
thanks to the protection of succes- 
sive Popes, exercised a sort of 
artistic dictatorship in Rome (Figs. 
443. 444). His contemporaries 
acclaimed him as a second Michel- 
angelo. Fie was. in reality, the 
Rubens of sculpture, the repre- 
sentative par excellence of the 
Jesuit style. But his abuse of 
pathetic gestures, fervid expres- 
sions, fluttering draperies, and 
superfluous ornament should not 
blind us to the fact that his works 
are those of a marvellously gifted 
artist, thoroughly familiar with all 
the resources of his art, and with 
all the intellectual vices of his 
lime, and making use of the one to 
flatter the olhei. 
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In the seventeenth century the Roman School dragged on an 

inglorious existence. Its best artist. Sassoferrato (1605'I685), 

imitated Raphael's Florentine 

manner with some success, and 

painted sentimental canvases in 

a silvery lone which has a cer- 
tain charm. His masterpiece, 

the Madonna of the Rosary 

(Fig. 446), recently stolen from 

the Church of Sta. Sabina in 

Rome, was recovered by ihe 

Italian police and restored to 

its place. Even a masterpiece 

by Sassoferrato did not find an 

immediate purchaser! ""■ 454-— ike iohce 01 vdlcan. 

At Florence, the two Allori. ,„ ^^..r'^'^'' r t- ,, . 

Alessandro and Cnstororo, UaUrei. Seemano. tfipdg.) 

showed genuine artistic quali- 
ties. Cristoforo's Judilh (about 1 600) is a fine academic work. 

which Mussel eulogised as one of the supreme pictures in Italy 

(Fig, 445). But even in this we note, instead of the austere grace 
of the earlier masters, a deplorable 
taste for a liquid fusion of surface, for 
languid syrupy colour. The most 
popular representative of this style 
was Carlo Dolci (1616-1 686) . whose 
works are often to be met with in 
English and German collections; the 
Louvre, fortunately, has no example 
of him. His most characteristic pro- 
ductions are half-length figures, blue, 
waxen, and streaky, which mark the . 
transition from the amenities of Cor- 
reggio to our most nauseous religious 
prints (Fig. 447). 

An artist of Valencia, Ribera 

(1588-1652). arrived in Italy when 

HiLD. still a youth. He was fascinated by 

the style of Caravaggio, then went to 

Parma to copy Correggio's works, and 

school at Naples. Philip IV. of Spain took 

him under his protection. He carried the style of Caravaggio bto 
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Spain, where it found congenial 
territory, and exercised an influence 
that hat never died out Ribera 
was a true artist and a true Spaniard. 
" In hit ^oice of subjects and ttiil 
more in their interpretation, he al- 
ways shows an intense realism, which 
in the execution, and in the ex- 
pression of form, sometimes betrays 
a sort of instinctive ferocity. He 
took pleasure in the rendering of 
tortures and martyrdoms. Beggars 
and old men with deep wrinkles 
are his favourite models." ' 

Ribera's violent illumination was 
derived from Caravaggio; but his 
types are nobler and bis drawing 
better than those of the Neapolitan. 
He sometimes approaches Correg- 

gio, as in the beautiful Adoration of the Magi in the Louvre (Fig. 

448). It is mainly owing to Ribera that Caravaggio's manner has 

persisted in modern art. A skilful imitator thereof in our own 

times was the French painter, Theo- 

dule Ribot. 

The natural tendencies of Spanish 

art were monkish and ascetic. In 

die middle of the sixteenth century a 

belated mystic of considerable talent. 

Morales, called the Divine, was still 

painting emaciated Virgins and Christs 

mspired by Roger van der Weyden 

(Fig. 449). But at the same lime 

die influences of the Italian Renais- 
sance took root in Seville, the school 

of which city became the centre of 

Spanish art. There again eclectic 

classicism provoked a reaction. About 

I 620, the elder Herrera set the ex- 
ample of a brutal and impetuous 

naturalism, aptly interpreted by an 

amazing breadth of touch. (It is said 

iBwul, Caillt da Btaiu-Arlt. 1896. i.. p. ISO. 
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that he painted with reeds instead of 

brumes.) The most gifted of his 

successors, Zurbaran, born in I 598, 

has been called the Caravaggio of 

Spain, He was primarily a painter 

of religious scenes, of ecstatic vision' 

ary monks. The Kneeling Domini' 

can, in the National Gallery of 

Lxindon, is a picture which compels 

a painful admiration, and lingers 

hauntingJyin the memory (Fig. 450), 
A contemporary of Zurbaran's at 

Seville, Monlaiiez, was the head of 

the school of Spanish sculpture. At 

once ascetic and brutally realistic, he 

produced a series of terrifying works, 

quivering with a mournful and intense 

vitality, the eloquence of which ap- 
peals rather to the senses than to the 

mind. His best pupil, Alonzo Cano (1601-1667). painter and 

sculptor, rebelled against the excesses of naturalism, and turned again 

to Italian idealism without ceasing to be touching and expressive. 
Younger by a year than Zurbaran, and brought up like him at 
Seville, Velasquez, brimming over 
with health and strength, escaped 
from the influence of Caravaggio and 
the paralysing grip of Spanish mys- 
ticism (1599-1660). His career, 
like that of Raphael, was a long 
series of triumphs. He knew neither 
the difiiculties of a beginning, nor 
the melancholy of a neglected old - 
age. Velasquez studied the admir- 
able series of pictures by Titian 
which the Emperor Charles V. had 
collected at Madrid; he also spent 
two years in Italy, But the Vene- 
tians merely revealed to him his own 
profoundly personal genius. As re- 
gards technique, he was perhaps the 
greatest painter the world has ever 
seen. Let us hear how some distin- 
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guisbed modern matters, his most fervent wor^ippers, speak of 
his art: "She [i.e.. Art]," said Whistler, "dipped the Spaniard's 
bru^ in li(^t and air." and Bonnat lellt us of his " clear colouring, 
limpid as water-colour, brilliant as a precious stone," of "his 
grey, golden, and silvery tones," of "the happy union and 
exquisite tenderness of the most delicate tints in his works. His 
method is surprisingly simple. He paints his composition directly 
on the canvas. The simplihed shadows are merely rubbed in. all 
die high lights are laid on in a rich impaste; and the result, with its 
broad, delicate, and justly executed tonalities, is so perfect in value 
that the illusion is complete." 
Yet withal, he does not, like 
Rembrandt, create an arti- 
ficial atmosphere for his per- 
sonages. " The air he breathes 
is our own, the sky above him 
is that under which we live. 
Before his creations we re- 
ceive the same impressions as 
that made upon us by living 
F.C, 4*o.-^jA,A ctoinED. bcings." " Bcforc 3 woik of 

<Mu5cum, Madrid.) Velasquez." wrote Henri 

Regnault, " I feel as if I 
were looking at reality through an open window." Velasquez' por- 
traits are miracles of truth, of power, of implacable psychological 
analysis; in his large pictures, he combines with his high qualities as 
a painter clarity of composition and a grandiose simplicity. "He 
envelops his models in ambient air, and places them so exactly on 
the planes they ought to occupy that we feel as if we were walking 
round them." 

Velasquez painted not only individuals but a whole society, a whole 
epoch. The Spanish court and aristocracy live again on his canvases 
in all their pride, their melancholy, the sinister indications of their 
physical degeneracy. What lessons in history we may read in his 
sickly Philip IV., in his prematurely serious royal children, with 
their unhealthy faces and rigid attitudes! On the other hand, 
when he painted his mythological or genre pictures, Velasquez 
took his models from the robust Madrilene populace, which attracted 
Murillo also, when he wearied of Virgins and saints. Velasquez, 
the painter of an anaemic court, turned from (t occasionally to the 
pet^le. where he found not only physical health, but a joy of life 
which echoed his own. 
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If this great observer, this prodigious craftsman, felt a heart beating 
strongly in bis breast, if he knew sympathies and antipathies, love 
and bate, he has not confided them to us. He is a haughty and 
indifferent genius, whose soul never appears in his pictures; he is 
content to live and to make others live. The warmest of painters 
was, at least apparently, as cold as a {^otograpber's lens (Figs. 
451-454). 

Very different was the gentle 
Murillo (1680-1662). also a native 
of Seville, who studied Rubens and 
Van Dyck at Madrid, and created a 
style of his own, sometimes devout and 
sentimental, as in Kis numerous pic- 
tures of the Virgin, sometimes realistic, 
but tempered by a certain pity and 
tenderness, as in bis charming boys 
and girls of the people. Murillo is 
weak and wanting in distinction as a 
draughtsman. His much admired 
Virgins are fundamentally common- 
place; but he was a master of 
vaporous colour, sometimes silvery, 
sometimes golden, always suave and 
caressing. This colour is not merely 
spread upon his figures, but around 
them; it ts like a nimbus from which 
they emerge, embellished by its glan: 
eloquent interpreter of that tender and 
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Murillo was the most 
s piety which, in his 
country of strange contrasts, flourishes together with a taste for 
bloody spectacles and the disdainful indifference of the hidalgo 
(Figs. 455-458). 

Spanish art never lost sight of these traditions. Goya (I 746- 
1828) appeared as a second Velasquez at a time when scarcely any- 
one in Europe knew how to paint. The French colourists of the 
nineteenth century felt his influence as they did that of the English 
successors of Titian and Rubens. If he carried his taste for realism 
to the verge of vulgarity and ugliness, it was tempered, both in 
his pictures and engravings, by a strong dramatic instinct, and the 
mordant vigour of the satirist (Figs, 459-461), Spain suffered very 
little from the disease of Academicism, which ravaged Italy, France, 
and Germany. The love for true painting was never extinguished 
there. Those of our contemporaries who have lived in Spain, 
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Regnault, Bonnat, and Carolus Durati. have come back coIourUU. 
" I was brought up in the worship of Velasquez," wrote Bonnal in 
1898. And in recent exhibitions we have seen pictures signed with 
^^Minish names — such as Zuloaga and Bilbao — that no Italian, no 
German, and no Englishman could have painted. They bear 
eloquent testimony to the vitality of a school which prides itself on 
its descent from the great Velasquez, a school which perhaps 
reserves for the Europe of the twentieth century the apparition of 
lome new genius of the first rank. 

BIBUOGRAPHY OF CHAPTER XXI. 



XXII 

ART IN THE NETHERLANDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The Rook of the NclhtthmiM.—Tht Scparallan of Dakh ani Fhmlth Schooli. — Tht 
Characltr nj Dutch Art DtttimlBtJ (u Social ConJiltom. — Tht Non-lltinni Quaillw t/ 
Dutch Art.—Fram HaU.—AJrlacn Bmim, and AJrintn am Ori^c—Thc RaliJad^ 

" .... — Hti Elchlitia.~Mailca 

Jluenca. — F&tjilth Ail. — 

—Con DvA—Daeld Tenltn. 

In 1556, the Netherlands, which had formed a part of the Empiie 
of Charles V., passed to the Kingdom of Spain. For tome thirty 
years past the Reformation had made steady progress in the Low 
Countries, in spite of persecutions and tortures. In 1564 the up- 
heaval began, which brought 
about the Union of Utrecht I 
after terrible carnage; the 
Dutch Provinces formed the 
Republic of the Seven United 
Provinces. In 1646 the 
Peace of Westphalia recog' i 
nised the independence of | 
Holland, which was then 
allied to France, In the 
seventeenth century, in spite 
of the unjust and cruel war 
waged against her by Louis 
XIV,, she was the richest 
and most civilised country of 
Europe, the heir of the glory 
and prosperity of Venice. 

Thus, from the end of the sixteenth century onwards, there is a 
very clear distinction between Belgium, which had remained Spanish 
and Catholic, and Holland, which was free and Protestant. The 
lower Meuse separated two different civilisations. This is a fact of 
which the historian must take account in a comparative study of 
Dutch and Flemish art 

The Holland of the seventeenth century, wealthy and industrious. 
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was a domain very propitious to the development of art, and 
especially of painting. But this could not be applied to the decora- 
tion of churches, which was disapproved by Protestantism. There 
was consequently no monu- 
mental art, and therefore very 
little Academicism. The 
private houses, narrow, hi^, 
and darli, required small pic' 
tures; for the town-halls and 
the halls of the various cor- 
porations, groups of portraits, 
representing sheriffs, archers, 
surgeons, directors of charit- 
able institutions, were in re- 

rio. ^63, THE 1IAB5H. flucst, to sstisfy the desire of 

J. VAH sDisDAEL. this Tich commcrcial commu- 

vices rendered by them. 1 his 
explains the double preference shown in Dutch art for little pictures, 
interiors, and landscapes, dealing but rarely with religious or historic 
themes, and for portraits, either of individuals, or groups of persons. 
The Dutch loved nature and painting with a sort of artistic 
sensuality. They did not, 
like the Italians, look to them 
for the expression of subtle 
ideas. Their art is realistic, 
and, in general, non-intel- 
lectual — art for art's sake. 
The result was firstly, an 
extraordinary development 
of technical skill, which made 
it possible to render the most 
fugitive gradations of Duldl 
sunlight, filtering through the 
damp atmosphere In a pale 

golden rain; and secondly, fig. 464.— the will. 

a comparative indifference '■ van iiuisdaei.. 

to the meaning of the sub- ( ™ et oop useum, 

ject treated. The little masters restrict themselves to a certain 
number of general themes; the doctor and his patient, the pangs 
of love, the message, the concert, the inn; the landscape painters 
represent the forest, the cascade, the sea, or the seashore, 
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a bit of a town, a quay. 
They are no story-tellers in 
quest of piquant or edifying 
anecdotes; they give us no- 
thing akin to Fragonard's 
Sning, or Greuze's Father's 
Curse. All the wit of this 
painting lies in the execution, 
in the actual handling of the 
colours. Unlike the French 
masters of the eighteenth and 

nineteenth centuries, the Dutch no. 465-—™= anatomy lesson. 

put no literature into theii 
painting. 



(Mu« 
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One point that seems difficult to explain is that this nation, which 
had bought liberty at the price of such heroic sacrifices, which, in 
die course of the seventeen^) century, distinguished itself by brilliant 

victories on land and sea, 

should have almost entirely 
neglected historical painting. 
When we compare Meissonier 
to the Dutch masters, we forget 
that the French painter, though 
he may have been someM^iat 
Dutch in technique, was by no 
means Dutch in sentiment. 
He was. above all things, .a 
historical painter. But per- 
haps the Dutch had no appre- 
ciation of a style of painting 
in which art is less important 
than narrative ; and perhaps 
they held that war, even when 
glorious and justifiable, causes 
so much misery that pictures 
dealing with its incidents must 
be repellent. 

At the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, Holland came 
under the influence of Italian 
art. firstly, that of Ra^Jiael. 
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^TZI I dicti thai of Caravaggio. 

Thenceforward, it may be 
said that Italianism Temained 
in a latent slate in Holland. 
But realism asserted itself 
trimnphantly al Haarlem, in 
the person of Frans Hals 
(d. 1666), the greatest por- 
trait painter of Holland, after 
Rembrandt(Fig.462). Hals' 
last works reveal a most pene- 
trating observation, and a 
frankness of touch compar- 
able to that of Velasquez. 
But in every other respect, 

he is the antithesis of the 

ric, 167— roBTBAit or ihe; aitist. austere Spaniard. Hals is 

'"■'*""■ the laureate of laughter; he 

f^"^' has observed and recorded 

laughter in all its [Jiases; a monograi^ on the smile and the laugh 

might be fully illustrated from the works of Hals alone! 

This robust master formed numerous pupils, among others two 

painters of rustic subjects, who combine admirable technique with a 

lively and brilliant imagination, 

sometimes rather too coarse for 

modem taste, Adriaen Brouwer 

(1606-1638). and Adriaen van 

Ostade (1610-1685). It is in- 

teresting to compare them with 

the more refined painters of the 

following generation. Terborch, 

Metzu. and the delightful master 

of bright and cosy middle-class 

interiors, Pietcr de Hoogh. With 

these, subject and action are re- 
duced to a minimum: Brouwer 

and Ostade have much more 

verpe and invention. Ostade' s 

masterpiece is perhaps the little 

Schootmasler in the Louvre. Be- 
fore the rearrangement of the 

gallery in 1900 it hung for many 
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years besicle Correggio's An- 
tiope in the Salon Carre and 
was well able to bear such a 
juxtaposition. 

The School of Haarlem 
also produced some wonder- 
ful landscape painters. First, 
Everdingen ( I 62 1 - 1 675). who 
journeyed as far afield as Nor- 
way to study mountains and 
waterfalls; then the uncle and 
nephew, Solomon and Jacob 
van Ruisdael, the latter of 
whom (d. I 682) is the greatest 
landscape-painter of Holland. 
If we compare him with the 
landscape-painters of the nine- 
teenth century, we cannot call 
him a realist, for he composes; 
he does not paint haphazard 
" e of nature or some 
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}f Corot. no painter 
has put more of 
his own soul into 
Nature, none has 
made it more mov- 
ing and eloquent, 
none has more ade- 
quately felt and 
rendered the trans- 
parence of air and 
water. Ruisdael's 
masterpiece is The 
Marsh, at St. 
Petersburg; but 
his great pictures 
in the Louvre, at 
Dresden and in 
London, are 
scarcely less ad- 
mirable. Philips 
Wouwermao, a 
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painter rather oldeT than Ruiidael (1619-1 666) , is famous as a painter 
of horses and horsemen; his prolific talent would be more fully 
appreciated now if he had applied it to a wider range of subjects. 
Amsterdam succeeded Haarlem as the centre of Dutch art when 



(Maicuin, A 

Rembrandt settled there m 1631. Bora at Leyden in 1606, he 
passed through the studio of an obscure painter, one Lastman, who 
had studied in Italy and had felt 
the influence of Caravaggio; some 




of his pictures ofier contrasts of light and shade which seem to 
foreshadow the great works of his pupil. A most industrious worker 
(600 of his pictures and 300 of his engravings are extant), Rem- 
brandt lived, happy and envied, till 1650; at this period, his 
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extravagant habits, or rather his inveterate passion for collecting, 
landed him in bankraptcy and ruin ( I 656). The close of his life 
was overshadowed by sorrow and misfortune, in spite of the 
devotion of a faithful servant, 
Hendrickje Stoffels, and of his 
son, Titus. But Rembrandt's 
biography is of litde import- 
ance, taking into account the 
regular and logical develop- 
ment of bis genius. Like 
Hals, he passed from a firm, 

but somewhat frigid tech- rm- 475— ™e banoitei or the guild op 
ntque, to an amazing bold- ^ vAN^^DETHoir 

ness of handling ; he ended by (Museum, Ama«dajn.) 

painting with all the freedom 

of Velasquez, though with a very different system of illumination. 
This system is the essential characteristic of Rembrandt's manner. 
It does not lie, as with Caravaggio, in the brutal opposition of livid 
whites to opaque blacks, but rather in the blending by imperceptible 



(Nadoual Gallery. Loudm.) 



(Pholo, b)> Slocdncr, BttUn.) 



gradations of the most brilliant light with the deepest shadow in the 
midst of an ever luminous atmosphere. Luminous atmospherel I 
had almost said luminous shadow — this was Rembrandt's great 
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achievement. Just as Michelangelo created a race of giants for his 

own use, and man^ulated them as his genius dictated, so Rembrandt 
sated a Ught all his own, which is possible without being real, 
and plunged all nature into this 
bath of gold. 

Everything in Rembrandt's 
sum of achievement — large com- 
positions like the Night IVatcb 
(1642), which is, in reality, the 
march-out of a company of cross- 
bowmen in broad dayli(^t; like 
the S}/ndics, also in die Am- 
sterdam Ryksmuseum; like the 
Manoah's Sacrifice at Dresden, 
— con^msitions minute as to scale, 
but infinitely great in conception, 
like the Philosophers and the 
Supper al Emmaus in the Louvre; 
portraits of himself, of his wife, 
Saskia, of his servant; landscapes, 
still-life pieces, all partake of this 
""""""•' same character, which becomes 

more and more pronounced as the master becomes freer, as he gives 

himself up more completely to his genius. 

In the course of his prolific career (1609-1669), Rembrandt 

essayed nearly every subject 

which could invite an artist*s 

brush. His universality is 

equalled only by the origin- 
ality of his vision, thanks to 

which he gave new life lo the 

most commonplace motives, 

and to themes which had been 

treated again and again by his 

It is true that he did not 
see Nature with the eyes of '■=. 470— ™e bdll. 

the Italians of the Renais- ,„ ''*™ !!^^- , 

, f 1 i_ . (Museum, The Hague.) 

sance; he prererred character 

to beauty, and sought to express the infinite by light rather than by 

line. But his glory need not fear comparison with any other. 

Familiari^ with his genius brings ever-increasing appreciation of 
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delight in it has studied in a good 
the rich 



(Nationsl Galkry, Lonikai.) 



its greatness; and he who 

school. 

Like Diiier. Rembrandt appealed not only 

but to the poor; he reached 

die masses with his incom- 

parable etchings, the charm 

of which lies not only in the 

colour — no other master ever 

made while paper radiate as 

he did — but in the inimitable 

expressive power of the line, 

where ihe slightest stroke, the 

lightest emphasis give utter- 
ance to a deep intention. 

Everyone knows the un- 
finished plate called The no. 480— dhich landsc, 

Hundred Guilder Piece. 

representing Christ healing 

the sick; or at least everyone in London and in Paris should know 

it, for there are line impressions of it in the Print Room of the 
British Museum, in the Cabinet 
des E^lampes, and in the Dutuit 
Collection at die Petit Palais. 

As a portrait-painter Rembrandt 
had a rival in Van der Heist of 
Haarlem, the author of the 
famous portrait-group of the 
Archers' Guild of Amsterdam 
(Fig. 475). Set side by side with 
Rembrandt, he seems somewhat 
cold : but how many painters can 
bear the ordeal of such proximity? 
There are perhaps two who do 
not suffer from it; one is Pieter de 
Hoogh, who worked at Amster- 
dam ( 1 630- 1 677). and who. under 
Rembrandt's influence, learned to 
shed a light at once intense and 
diffused over his canvases. He is 
a painter of quiet interiors bathed 

in sunlight, with glimpses into an outer world in which a warm and 

velvety atmosphere seems to circulate (Fig, 476). The other is the 
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prodigious Venneer of Delft 
( I 632-1675), also influenced by 
Rembrandt, the author of some 
dozen luminous masterpieces 
which are among the most beau- 
tiful works in the world; the 
finest of them is in the Czemin 
collection at Vienna (Fig. 477). 
It is always irksome to have 
to observe limits in the rapid 
review of a great school. But 
how doubly painful is the duty 
of brevity, when it compels us 
to pass over landscape-painters 
like Van Coy en. Aart van der 
Neer.andHobbema(Fig.478). 
the rival of Ruisdael; animal- 
painters hke Paul Potter and 
Cuyp (Figs. 479. 480), the 
greatest of all masters in this 
genre; painters of gallant and 
domestic motives such as Ter- 
borch (Fig. 481), Metzu. and 



(Cathedral, Antmrp) 
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Stcen (Fig. 488), who are great masters of their craft, and Gerard 
Dou and Mieris, who are delightful exponents of it. I have said 
nothing of the painters of church interiors, of flowers, fruit, still-life, 
and poultry -yards. The task of sketching the history of art in 
twenty-five rapid summaries has never seemed so difficult to me as 
now. I will only add that all these gifted men appeared and dis- 
appeared in a short space of lime. In the ei^teenth century there 
was not a single great name. Dutch painting became minute and 
china-hke. in imitation of Gerard Dou and Mieris; Acader ' 
and Ilalianism held sway ; a long 
twjli{^t succeeded to the most 
brilliant of days. 

In Catholic Flanders, paint- 
ing reckons fewer great names, 
but among them is one of the 
greatest of all time, that of 
Rubens. 

The Italian style, that in- 
sidious enemy of Northern art, 
had taken possession of Flanders 
from the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Of the two 
masters of Rubens, one, Adam 
van Noort, is almost unknown; 
the other. Otto Venius. was a 
distinguished, but frigid Italian- 
iser. Born in 1577, Rubens 
studied at Antwerp. In I 600, 
at the age of 23, his talent was 
already formed. He then tra- 
velled to Italy, and remained 
there eight years, living chiefly 
in Venice, Mantua, Rome, and 
Genoa, where he became famous as the portrait-painter of die 
aristocracy. In 1 609 he settled at Antwerp, and set out on a 
triumphal career which was only interrupted by his sudden death 
in 1 640. Like Jan van Eyck, Rubens was entrusted with diplomatic 
missions and lived on terms of intimacy with kings and princes. He 
was wealthy, greatly admired, die head of a numerous band of 
pupils who helped him in his overwhelming undertakings; in 161 I 
he wrote to a friend that he had been obliged to refuse over a 
hundred pupils. Rubens had a special tariff for the pictures he 
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even his small pictui 
ductions of huge canvaaes. 
advanced in yean are not very 
important. His handling, at 
first smooth and slj^tly thin, 
became bolder and more ex- 
peditious ; but he never 
loaded his impasto. and al- 
ways remained faithful to a 
very simple palette, from 
which he drew a thousand 
different effects with the skill 
of a magician. His style was 
from the beginning, and re- 
mained, that of an eloquent 
narrator, himself amused by 
his loquacity, playing with 
difficulties, never moved or 
troubled, even when he moves 
and troubles others, never 
harassing himself with subtle 
research, loving beautiful 



painted and those of which he 
merely superintended the execution. 
But the canvases on whidi he re- 
presented himself with the two 

Isabella Brandt and Helena Four- 
ment. or the beautiful children they 
bore him, are, like his sketches, 
entirely by his own hand, and suffice 
to prove ffiat the fine works to which 
he owes his fame were to a great 
extent sketched out and finished by 
himself. 

Rubens was a creator of un- 
paralleled fecundity ; a portrait- 
painter, landscape-painter, a painter 

"■ of religious, historical, allegorical, and 
domestic subjects, of hunting-pieces, 
fetes and tournaments. He had a 
passion for grandiose decoration ; 

which are comparatively rare, look like re- 
The modifications in his manner as he 




(Floaootlk^ Munidk.) 
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forms and rich colours, delie^ting in clarity and strength rather 
than in depth and distinction. His numerous obligations to die 



antique, the Venetian masters, Michelangelo and Caravaggio, in no 

degree impaired his somewhat vulgar originality, the reflex of an 

essentially Flemish temperament, in which sensuality was always on 

the alert, even when he treated sacred subjects. The Venetians, alone 

among the Italians, were also 

more sensual than intellectual ; 

but with them sensuality is 

beautified by a higher aspira- 

tion. rising from the individual 

to the type: whereas Rubens 

is a giant who seizes Nature 

with eager hands, kisses her 

with an eager mouth; he is 

not concerned to express the 

inexpressible, nor even the 

hidden delicacy of things. 

Compare the naked woman 

in Giorgione's Concert with "" ■'*'~;i''X* '*'*"^- 

any one of Rubens' redundant (Museum, Dresden.) 

nudities, and you will be able WMnnann, cachi^Ui drr Msimi. (s™mBcn, 

to measure the interval that ^^^'^ 

separates poetry from prose, the form dreamt of from the form 

actually seen, even in the hif^er regions of art. 

The Dacent from the Cross (Fig. 483) , in Antwerp Cathedral, 
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is generally, but by no means correctly, described as Rubens' matter- 
piece. Tbis picture was painted in 1611, directly after his return 
from Italy. It is a magnificent canvas, 
but one of the least Flemish and least 
characteristic of the master's works. 
Italian influences are apparent, not only 
in the composition, which is for the most 
part borrowed, but in the colour, which 
is still timid. On the other hand, the 
Coup i^e Lance (Crucifixion) in the 
Antwerp Museum (Fig. 485), dated 
1 620, belongs to the period of Rubens' 
splendid maturity, immediately before 
the extraordinarily rapid execution of Ae 
twenty-four great pictures of the Medici 
Gallery in the Louvre (1622-1625). 
The Coup de Lance reveals all the 
genius of Rubens, and all its limitations. 
In vain are the faces expressive, the 
composition learned, the colour glowing: 
this theatrical art is altogether earthy 
and material ; it appeals to the sensibility 
of the herd, not to that of the elecL It 
is like the sermon of a grandiloquent preacher, whose style is florid 
and full of imagery. It was just such declamatory and emotional 
pictures as this that the Jesuits demanded; to dazzle, to seduce, to 
speak plainly, and strike hard — such was Ae programme of these 
protectors of the arts. To Rubens belongs the dubious honour of 
having carried it out better 
than any other artist. His 
picture lacks the pearly and 
mysterious note, an echo 
from the Fiorclli of the saints 
of Assisi, which breathes 
from the Florentine pictures 
of the Golden Age. 

If. in this domain. Rubens 
is inferior to the Italians and no. «i.-piEii. 

even to the Spaniards, how (Museum, Aniwerp.) 

greatly he surpasses them all 

in pictures where a robust gallantry, brilliance, sensuality even, arc 

appropriate to the theme, as in his admirable Rope of the Leucip- 
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pida, at Munich, the dare-devil Kermess in the Louvre, and a 
score of dashing Hunting Scenes. As a portrait-pa inter, especially 
as the I miner of his own 
family, he is no less marvel- 
lous; and if Rembrandt and 
Titian surpass him in depth 
of expression, he has a power 
they lack of Initiating the 
spectator into his joy of life, 
the optimism of his love and 
health. Then there are his 
landscapes, his animals, his 
garlandsof flowers and angels ! 
The commission appointed at 

Antwerp in 1879 to collect no. «i— kebmzss. 

reproductions of all his works, d. tehiers. 

reckoned up a total of 2,235 7J'"°;'"^' """''*:> 

I - . I (Photo, by Hanlslacngl.) 

m museums and private col- 
lections, ail of which they had not exhausted. In all history there is 
no other such example of fecundity combined with such imaginative 
power, and such prodigious creative faculty. 

Rubens' fellow-student, Jordaens, a brilliant but vulgar painter 
( 1 393- 1 678) , sometimes caricatures Rubens, and at others appears 
as his compeer in boisterous good-humour (Fig. 489). Rubens' 
best pupil, Van Dyck, was of a very 
different stamp ( 1 599- 1 63 1 ) . If Jor- 
daens is Rubens at the Kermess, Van 
Dyck is Rubens as ambassador. He 
spent the greater part of his life in 
Italy and In England, in a world of 
princes and great ladies, whose favourite 
painter he was. and who delighted in 
his elegance and his courtly manners. 
His aristocratic portraits (Fig. 490) 
which reflect his delicate nature, are 
psychological and historical documents 
iTO. 4g3.— THE TEiiPT*TioH Of °^ ^^ highcst vaiue, as well as a feast 
ST, ANTHONY. for the eyes. As a painter of sacred 

CT^'iZ«, objects (Fig. 491 ). he is distinguished 

without being powerful; but his delight- 
ful colour, more subtle in its gradations flian that of Rubens, atones 
for a touch of effeminacy in his drawing and of conventionality in 
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liu pathos. It is difficult to understand how an artist so constantly 
taking part in the diversioDs of a Court, and who lived barely forty- 
four years, could have painted nearly 1 ,300 pictures, the majority of 
them portraits, and also have executed a very considerable number 
of engravings. It is true that he was largely aided by assistants — 
in most of his full-length portraits only the heads are entirely by 
his own hand — but. nevertheless, his extraordinary industry is only 
surpassed by that of Rubens. 

Genre-paintmg developed less bril)iantly in Catholic Flanders 
than in Holland ; but David Tenien of Antwerp (1610-1 690) . who 
was inspired by Rubens, is one of the greatest painters of peasants. 
The wine-shop, the fair, the booth, have no secrets for him, and his 
touch is no less brilliant than his observation (Figs. 492, 493). 

Twenty other names rise to my lips, names of genre-painters, 
landscape-painters, stili-life painters; but what would it profit us to 
give them, verba et voces, without the few words of information 
diat would dx their artistic rank? I prefer to be silent rather than 
merely to enumerate them. Purely verbal erudition is especially 
odious in the history of art, for this history deals with the filiation of 
styles, and it would destroy its vety conception to lower it to mere 
recitation. 
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THE ART OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN 
FRANCE 

Tht Imllallon of Ibdlan Arl In France.— Jean Caui)n.—Plii!lppe Je Champalgni.—Jaaiuei 
Catol.— 5|™m. VimrL^Th, FrWdlla of French An In Ihi XVUlh Ctnlu-u.—Lt Bran, 
Mcolal Poiailn.—Le Sueur.— haoenel. — Claude Lnlmin.—Haaclnlhc RlgauJ.—Lnrtll. 
Illrt. — MignarJ,^MolUrt the Apulatlal nf AcnJemIc Arl.—Tht Sculplon of the Ciuid 
SUde: Gulllaln, Gllatdon, \he Couibui. and Caatett>x.—Pa»et.— The IniuttHal Arti 
undir Lvuh Xiy.— Thc FounJalton nf Ihe Cniellna.—BcaBe and C<^,rl.~TI>t Dcca- 
denct ofFrtnch AH M Ihe CAhc afUalt XIV. 'a Retgn. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, French art, both 
painting and sculpture, was given over to the imitation of the 
Italians. The favourite exemplars among these were themselves 
eclectics, and the works they inspired were generally inferior to their 
own. Jean Cousin, the author of the Last Judgment in the Louvre 
(Fig. 494) , was a mediocre artist, an illustrator of books rather than 
a painter, who by no means deserves the title given him of 
" founder of (he national school." With the exception of immigrant 
Flemings, like Philippe de Champaignc, a Brussels master, who is 
represented by several admirable portraits in the Louvre, there were 
few distinguished painters in France before the accession of Louis 
XIV. One. however, Jacques Callot of Nancy, claims an honour- 
able place; he was a pitiless realist, who drew and engraved 
beggars and incidents of war (1593-1635) (Fig. 495). This popu- 
lar vein, which was destined soon to be stifled by official art. was also 
worked by the three brothers Le Nain, who were all received as 
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members of the Academy of Painting 
on the same Jay. They arc akm to 
the I>utch m their choice of familiar 
and mtimate subjects, but their painting 
IS black and heavy ; the influence of 
Caravaggio told unfavourably upon 
them (Fig 496). 

The most popular and prolific paiater 
of the reign of Louis XIII. was Simon 
Vouel (1590-1649). an imitator of 
the Carracci, who lived in Rome four- 
teen years before he was appointed 
painter to the king. He was a con- 
scientious artist, distinguished by that 
somewhat cold and solemn integrity 
that often gave a certain prestige to 
mediocrity in the art of the " great 
I century." 

The most famous members of die 

■■ school were Le Brun, Le Sueur, and 

Mignard, who were more gifted than 

himself, but who drew tbeir inspiration 

from his examples and his lessons. 

c annals of painting abound in the reign of 

. Le Sueur, Le Brun. Jouvenel, Claude 

Lorrain. Hyacinthe Rigaud, Largilliere. Mignard, and many others. 

Yet when we pass from the great Italian gallery in the Louvre to 

diat of the French painters of 

the seventeenth century, we 

cannot but feel chilled, and 

even to some extent, bored. 

But if we take two or three 

pictures, even at random, and 

study them closely, we dis- 
cover certain fine qualities due 

to technical knowledge and 

conscientious work, together 

with an air of nobility by no 

means superficial. Even so, 

however, the impression of no. 4g6.— fEASAwra *r hble. 

coldness persists. All these i-e nain. 

artists, indeed, lacked fire and '^^ ^"™> 




Names famous 
Uuis XIV.: Poi 
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passion; ihey were over-intellectual; they rationalised their con- 
ceptions over-much, and above all, they lacked freedom; some 
were held in thrall by classic and Italian models, others by 
French academicism, of which 
Le Brun was the high priest. 
Tliis U Brun was a fine 
draughtsman in the grand style, 
a learned and inventive decora- 
tor, but a wearisome painter, 
and a servile and ^rannical 
courtier. Quinault wrote thus 
to him: 

"All akic it Ledi [iKunui ion ic «t 



(The Louvre.) 



No satire could be more 
mordant than this eulogy. 
Although Le Brun showed something akin to genius in his decorations 
of the Galerie d'ApolIon in the Louvre, and indisputable talent in the 
design of his Battles of Alexander, which are spoilt by their ugly 
brownish colour, he was par excellence the type of the official 
painter, under a regime when it was the function of art to glorify 
absolute power, to subserve and contribute to its pomp. For even 
art in the seventeen^ century 
was kept in tutelage. Mazarin 
and Colbert founded the 
Academies of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture. Le 
Brun. who was Professor at 
the Academy of Painting from 
1648, became permanent 
Chancellor in I 663, and was 
Director from 1683 tUl his 
death in 1 690. His authority 
was well-nigh supreme. He 
rin *jS— THE fobd' cannot be accused of having 

CLADDE LonKADi. f avourcd Only the incapable. 

(The Lounc.) but he certainly stifled or 

discouraged independence. 
The greatest artist of the period, Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665). 
passed nearly his whole life in Italy. Summoned to Paris in 1 64 1 
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to direct certain oAdal works, he was to ditgusted by the intrigues 
of the Court that he made a pretext for returning to Italy. Poussin 
had admirable gifts, a delicate. 
Racinian sentiment, and a 
line sense of grand historic 
landscape. But his pictures, 
though vigorously conceived 
and composed, are painted 
bas-reliefs. His figures, 
always correctly drawn, are 
curiously insignificant ; there 
is nothing individual in their 
features, nothing vibrant in 
their flesh. Poussin painted 
many Bacchanals without a 
smile, without a touch of 
ce dull and harsh, a kind of 
IS an afterthought His land- 
their discreet tonality. A 
bondage to allegory. One of 



voluptuousness. His colour is at o 
polychromy applied reluctantly, and 
scape backgrounds alone are hi 
slave to the antique, he was also 



his best works, the ShepherJi of 
Arcadia (Fig. 497). is unintelligible 
without a commentary, and even now 
it is not quite certain what he meant 
by it. Nevertheless, Poussin 's ren- 
derings of Scriptural subjects are 
among the finest illustrations that 
have been made of the Bible. In 
this domain he hardly falls short of 
Raphael. 

U Sueur (1616-1655) was a 
somewhat over-rated painter, whose 
work, preserved almost in its entirety 
in the Louvre, is interesting when 
carefully studied, but unattractive as 

a whole. In the twenty-two pictures _ 

dealing with the life of Sl Bruno, no. jeo.— poihait or bossuet. 
there are many excellent compositions, =- """dd. 

and even some very fine figures. ,n^^,.^™J ■ , 

D . .L ■ ■. .- £ D L I ■ (Photo, by Neurdon.) 

But the imitation ot Kaphael is as 

obvious as is the lack of warmth and inspiration. His colour, less 

dull than that of Poussin, is harsher and cruder. Those who 
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call him the Racine of paint- 
ing must have mis-read the 
poet, or confounded him widi 
CampistroD. 

JeanJouvenet(I644-i717) 
the protege of Le Brun, was, 
like him. an imitator. His De- 
scent from the Cross has been 
given a place of honour in (he 
Salon Carre of the Louvre, 
and holds it satisfactorily. 
It is superior to kindred com- __ „ ™. ,™, „„ 

. . '^ , , ri 1 '™- JOI.— PORTRAIT OF THE iRIET WITH HIS 

positions by the Bolognese ; „,;£ and dadchteb. 

but it shows more rhetoric k. de LARctu.iiiE. 

than eloquence, more academic f^f^ Usivre) 

knowledge than emotion. <"»"■- >" ^^'^^ 

Claude Lorrain ( 1 600-1 682) lived in Italy like his friend Poussin. 
and was the favourite of three successive Popes. He is the undis- 
puted master of that false and conventional style which is called 
Italian landscape, in which the great background of nature, skilfully 
manipulated, serves as setting for a historical or mythological com- 
position. Claude Lorrain's temples, 
trees, and rocks have litde reality, his 
figures even less ; but what redeems 
his pictures, and ensures them legitimate 
admiration, is the poetic sentiment of 
space, sky. water, and light. This flood 
of light, never darkened by a single 
cloud, has a certain artificial and theatri- 
cal character, compared with the diffused 
light of a Cuyp or a Vermeer; but 
there is a kind of heroic beauty in 
Claude's sunny landscapes (Figs. 498, 
499). Turner, who bequeaSied his 
pictures to the National Gallery of 
London, requested that two of them 
should be placed there side by side with 
two masterpieces by Claude. They still 
hang toge^er, and attest the influence 
Fw. jDj.— LOUIS xiji. of the great luminist of the seventeenth 

twmr oDHiAiH. century upon his more richly gifted rival 

i^^^'^i of the nineteenth. 
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From the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XIV. to our own limes, France has 
produced excellent portraits. Portraiture 
has become a national art, and strangers 
come from afar to sit to distinguished 
French portrait'pa inters. This is to be 
explained by the fact that the academic 
convention has less force tn this than in 
any other genre. The artist, whether he 
will or no, is confronted with nature, in 
contact with her. and he must perforce 
open his eyes and look at her. In the 
reign of Louis XIV., however, life had 
become so artificial that even portraits 
take on an air of affectation and tension; 
we may mstance Hyacinthe Rigaud's 
portraits of Louis XIV. and of Bossuet 
(Fig. 500), which are line works, but 
(The LouTR.) line in a cold and pompous style. The 

best of the porlrait-painlers of this period' 

was Largilliere; his masterpiece, a family group of himself, his 

wife and his daughter, is in the Salle Lacaze, in the Louvre 

{Fig. 501 ). It is a charming work, but one which makes us smile 

perhaps rather more broadly than the 

artist intended us to do; the dignified 

attitude of the parents is so prim, the young 

girl's grace so mincing! Mignard, the 

adversary of Le Brun, and his successor 

as Director of the Academy of Painting, 

is a seductive portraitist, though his hand- 
ling is timid and pedantic. His name 

has passed into the French language 

as a synonym for affected grace {mignar- 

</r'se). In his own day he was chiefly 

famous as a painter of large compositions, 

notably his frescoes in the cupola of the 

Val-de-GrSce Chapel, which were lengthily 

and emphatically eulogised by Moliere. 

This mediocre epistle by the great poet 

is very instructive; it shows us what criticism 

demanded of art in the seventeenth century. 

According to Moliere, it should be: — 
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The duly of French artisU 
was clearly to imitate the aD- 
tique, to despise the national 
tradition, and to make full resti- 
tution of the rights of " polite- 
ness." This is pretty well; 
but let us hear the sequel: — 



L^ tnsA choii du ™i beau, dc la belle (Champs-Elyate. Paris.) 

nutuw, (Photo, by Giraudoo.) 

Suf [a iratta UQUH de rautiqile KulptUfe." 

Painting that imitates sculpture! This was. in fact, the pernicious 
ideal of Academicism. It is equally ready with its formula in the 
matter of colour: — 



Molifcre seems to have a great opinion of these "browns"; he 
returns to the charge a little 



further on;- 



Antique art for drawing, 
browns and high tones 
for painting, such were the 
formulas of great art. Not 
one word of nature as we 
see it, as it presents itself 

EiG. 50*.— tHE RHONE. '° "* without any interme- 

coosTOD, diary. And the supreme 

(Hold de viiie, Lyon.) judge in art matters was. 



not the public, not any among the artUts themselves, but Louis 
XIV., whose preferences were infallible: — 




Fu <la plui bsui Di 

Such words from the pen of a man of genius are even more dis- 
tressing than ridiculous. 

In sculpture, as in paint- 
ing, it was portraiture which 
most worthily sustained the 
national tradition ; Simon 
Gdllain's Louis XIII. (Fig. 
502) and Girardon's Louis 
XIV., to mention but two 
out of a hundred, are full 
of life and spirit. Never- 
theless, when Coysevox 
(1640-1 720).hU pupils, the 
Coustous (Figs. 503, 505, 
506), and even the frigid 
Girardon, threw off the 
trammels of allegory, their 
innate nobility of taste showed them- 
id respect. We recognise this when 
les at the entrance to the Tuilerics, 
Horses of Marly at the entrance to 



(Palace at Versaillo.) 



knowledge of form and their 
selves in works that commai 
we look at Coysevox's Fan 
and at Guillaume Coustou's 
die Champs-Eiysees. 

These sculptors were the favourites of the Court and of the 
town; the really great artist of the century was an independent 
and lonely figure. Pierre Puget (1622-1694). Like Poussin and 
Claude Lorrain, he lived principally in Italy and in die South of 
France, far from the desiccating tyranny of Le Brun. Puget's 
genius, a somewhat academic reflection of that of Michelangelo 
modified by the influence of Bernini, was not appreciated at its true 
worth, though Colbert, who was friendly to him. commissioned him 
to decorate the prows of the royal galleys. He was not employed 
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on the sumptuous decorations of Versailles, where Girardon's 
empty talent triumphed. His works have a character of severe and 
hau^ty grandeur, the impress of a solitary life devoted to art, and 
of the noble pride which made him say at the age of sixty, after 
finishing his Milo of Crotona (Fig. 504) : ** I at home among great 
things, I soar when I am at work upon them, and the marble 
trembles before me, however big it may be." 

Louis XIV. was not content with the institution of of&cial paint- 
ing and sculpture. He wished even the industrial arts to bear the 
imprimatur of his majesty, and in 1661 he founded the Gobelins 
manufactory, where not only carpets and hangings were made, 
but furniture, goldsmiths* wares, and candelabra. What is known 
in furniture as the Louis XIV. style is sometimes a compromise 
between the Flemish tradition and Italianism, sometimes a sort of 
severe Baroque, in which French taste proclaims itself, notably in the 
choice of materials and the fine quality of the execution. Boulle the 
furniture-maker won lasting fame with his cabinets incrusted with 
copper, brass, and tortoiseshell ; they lack grace, but are impeccable 
in technique. The best worker in bronze and chaser of metals 
of the period was Caffieri, an Italian immigrant, the head of a 
family of clever artists. 

The last twenty years of Louis XIV. 's reign were a lamentable 
decadence. But if the old king died all too slowly, France, in spite of 
the disasters he had let loose upon her, remained vital and laborious, 
though impoverished by the loss of thousands of skilled workmen 
that the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had driven out to 
Holland and to Prussia. In the dull silence imposed upon her by 
an effete despotism, she was preparing the brilliant Renaissance of 
the eighteendi century, which was to burst forth like a trumpet- 
blast of deliverance, on the very morrow of Le Roi Soleil's 
death. 
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FRENCH ART IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL 

Tin EmandpalloB <if An afltr Iht Dealh of LtaU XIV.— The Sthnol of WaUtau.—Tlit 
FtminliK Eltntail In Xyilllli Caihirs >1rf.— CwmI, Con Log, Laamee.—Rvphiltl 
Mvtgt^ — AnMnt WoVeaa^ — Loncrtl ^nd PaUr. — aouchtr, — Friaonard. — Tht CtaiMic^ 
Riadton.~Wlndidinann.—Plraiit^.—Thc Mo^aOcJ EnMrc Slylc arlilnalcd unjtr 
Loah XV— Vim and Diuld.—Dldtrol'i Sdoiu.— CAonftn and Crcuic-FAc FrcncA 
ParlntlHtb afthc XVUIA Ccnfaiu.- Maurice QutnHn La Tour, NatUcr, Tncqut, MaJane 
VUA Lt Bnm.—EifhleBiai CaOuta Scu&bin.—FctaBtl, PlguBc. Houir. '^' 
"BBiidBl, Sailtili>n,"~-Chdkm.—CQiiiKQ.—TU -'■•-•• •■ -^ • - 



"Boudoir Sailp>on."~-Ckdkm.—Cmma.—JTi EnOth Schoo/.—IH farJu Fnillla-.— 
Ftnirn Pahtlta Ifortdv 'n Enghnd.—Hopirlh the Flr^ Raratnlahct Eiillih Painlcr. 
— rfc Gran Entlhh ForboMiH <•/ lU XVIttih Ctnhmi.—Thi Engluh Stiwol tf Land- 



France breathed freely oDce more on the death of Louis XIV. 
Far fifteen years past she had been but half alive, holding her 
breath in an abnosphere of suffering, mediocrity, and sour prudery. 
Paris was transformed almost 
within twenty-four hours. The 
actors of the Italian dieatre, 
expelled in 1697, returned to 
the capital; fetes, balls, and 
pleasure-parties took place on 
every side. Society, widi the 
Regent at its head, determbed 
to be gay and natural once . 
more. But. unable to shake 
off all its habits in a day, it 
halted mid-way. and, instead nc. jag.— fet 

of returning to true nature, wati 

invented a nature of gallantry <R'>!'»i P^l^". Bniin.) 

and masquerade. As inter- iw«rn,ann, c,«Afe*« Aj^Mofc™. (S«™im. 
preters of its love of pleasure. 

its elegance, its easy morality, it found Watteau and his successors. 
These charming painters, winding like a garland dirouE^out the 
eighteenth century, seem to many people to have summed up all its 
tastes. But this is a mistaken notion. The century that rapturously 
applauded Voltaire's dreary tragedies, that was roused to enthusiasm by 
the Espfit des Lois and Emile, was far from being a frivolous age, 
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althou^ it was given to frivolity, as to odier atnenitiei of social life. 

It was still saturated with classicism, and it was inevitable that it 
ihould have been so, since 
education was based exclusively 
on a study of the Greeks and 
Romans. But side by side 
with this classical current, 
which was never interrupted, 
and overflowed towards the 
end of Louis XV.'s reign, 
there was another, that had 
its rise in a reaction of the 
French spirit against the 
tyrannical supremacy of the 
Tio. 930.— WINTER. past. Hils Current reflected 

""""■ a desire for emancipation, 

,~\1 ^""j'- , gaiety, and amiable epicurean- 

ism, which IS one ot the diarnu 

of the eighteenth century. We are, it is true, accustomed to vilify 

it; we have all heard covert allusions to the corruption of the 

limes, its license to which 



nothing was sacred, its scanda 
lous impiety. This is because 
our educators were themselves 
formed during the political and 
religious reaction which occu' 
pied nearly the whole of die 
nineteenth century, and made 
a sort of bogey of its prede- 
cessor. This is not the. place 
to attempt a refutation of this 
prejudice; suffice it to say that 
the eighteenth century, taken as 
a whole, marked a return to 
nature, to truth, to life. Pedants 
and hypocrites, the Trissotins 
and Tartuffes, the most danger- 
ous enemies of the French 
genius, should stand alone in 
condemning it on these grounds. 

In the seventeenth century the public was mainly the King, as we 
have seen from Moliere's verses to Mignard (r>. 28 1 , 282) . In die 
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ei^teenth century it had not yet come to mean everybody, but it 
included a great number of courtiers, men of letters and of science, 
citizens, financiers, and — 
above all — pretty women. 
Art worked for them, to 
please them, to affirm their 
attraction and their power. 
We should seek in vain in 
the eighteenth century for a 
painter like Meissonier, whose 
brush almost ignored woman. 
At no period did she exercise 
a greater influence over the 
intelligence ; and if the re- 
action of the nineteenth cen- 
tury dethroned her, it is not "=■ 5"-^™= s*^-^ 
unlikely that she will have ^^^, 
her revenge m our own day. (Phoio. by Neunfcin.) 

The advent of a new style 
in art did not lead to the abolition of Academies or of Acade- 
micism. The last disciples of Le Brun joined hands with Coypel, 
Van Loo. and Lagrenee, the representatives of that empty and 



ibeatncBl art whtch preceded the more austere academicism of Vien 
and of David. There i> little to say of theie painters, save that 



they were affected, more perhaps than they themselves were 
aware, by the delicate art ^at fluttered round them. Some of 
G>ypers Scriptural subjects, painted on a colossal scale, look like 



over'grown paintings for fan 



The best representative of acade- 
micism before David was 
not a Frenchman, but an 
Italianised German, Raphael 
Mengs. who lived mainly in 
Italy (1728-1779). If this 
highly gifted artist produced 
no masterpieces, it was be- 
cause, like the Carracci, he 
was led astray by the fatal 
seductions of eclecticism, 
which knows beauty only at 
second-hand. 

The great master of the 
eighteenth century school, the 
school of gallant amenities, 
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(Wallace Collectioa, Londaa.) 



<Fuild.ia the Museum, St. Queul 
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was AnloiiM Watteau of Valenciennes, who came to Paris in 1 702 

and died there in 1721. He had Men some of Rubens' great 
canvases in his native town; in 
Paris he saw others, those of the 
Luxembourg series, now in the 
Louvre. He also made the ac- 
quaintance of a clever decorator. 
Gillot, who painted theatrical sul>- 
jects. His Felei gatantes and 
Fetes pastorates owe something 
both to Rubens and to Gillot; 
but their poetry, their delicate 
sensibility, is all his own(Fig. 308) . 
The nineteenth centuiy long de- 
spised them, in the name of " hi^ 
art." But are we to find fault 
with masterpieces such as the £m- 
barkaiion for Cythera (1717) be- 
Fic. s"— me U11.KMA1D. cause they glorify the joy of life 

^QBEuzE. ^j^j jj^g delight of sharing it with 

GwW *. A^ .irti. another? Is it not, indeed, die 

function of art, or at least a part 

of its function, to purify what is sensual by grace, to render beauty 

amiable and attractive, to gladden life and quicken its pulsations? 
Watteau is an exquisitely refined colourist, whose palate was 

H subtle as that of Van 

Dyck; his weakness was that 

the world appeared to him 

like a scene at the opera 

lighted by Bengal fire, that 

he felt neither passion nor 

emotion, and trifled with the 

surface of things. His imita- 
tors, Lancret and Pater, more 

sensual and less delicate than 

himself, were nevertheless 

true artists (Figs. 509. 510). 

Can we say the same of 

Boucher, the most prolific 

of this generation of painters 

(1704-1770)? He was an ingenious decorator, a draughtsm 

who delighted in those undulating, sinuous tines which are, as 
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(The Loune.) {Gatdtc its BtaKt-Arli.) 



(Si. Peiersbuig.) 



were, the graphic fonnula of the Rococo St})le. But Boucher 
drew for efiect, without having studied nature; he painted his 
pictures hke screens with a monotonous prodigality of blue and pink; 
his colour has a spurious gaiety, but is often crude, pallid, and 
tart (Fig. 511). The Painter of 
the Graces, as he was called, was. 
in truth, often superficial and vulgar, 
Fragonard( I 732-1 806) was greatly 
superior to him; he is even superior 
to Watteau in his sense of reality 
and his ingenious variety of motives 
(Figs. 512. 513). Poorfrago. so 
lively and so radiant, died forgotten 
and misunderstood under the Em- 
pire, after having witnessed the 
triumph of painters who reviled him 
as a corrupter of public morals, and 
lacked bodi his imagination and his 
technical skill. 

By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the wearisome frivolity of _ 

Boucher and his numerous imita- boodom. 

ton had provoked a doi^le reaction (ThSire Frmwus, Pais.) 
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— on die one hand, in favour of antique art ; 
on the other, m favour of moral art. We 
will consider die former movement first. 

It is often assumed diat the classic reactioti 
began with the great Revolution. This is 
an error: it was inaugurated in the reign of 
Louis XV. The first important discoveries 
among the ruins of Pom[>ei and Herculaneum 
were made in 1755, and excited a lively 
curiosity as to antique art. A German 
scholar, Winckelmann ( I 7 1 7- 1 768) . struck 
by the decay of art in Germany and Italy, 
exhorted artists to take their models from 
antiquity. His Hislorij of Art among the 
Ancients was translated into French in 
I 764, and had a great success in Paris. 
_ Meanwhile, from f 756 to 1 785, die grace- 

'"'houd ^"''*' fnl and vigorous burin of the Italian en- 

(The Louvre.) graver, PiranesJ, multiplied reproductions of 

Roman monuments, sculptured vases, cande- 
labra, and bas-reliefs. The influence of these was not confined to the 
decorative arts, though these were the first in which it was apparent. 
At die time of Louis XVI. 'i accession, in 1 774, die taste of the 




a. SIT— B*CCBAMAia. I 


c. s.B.-twm a™ 


ic RoUischPd ColkOion. Puis.) 


(ThsLoinn.) 
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day had already turned to antiquity, 

Aie art and manners of which were 

all the more fervently admired because 

they were so sharply oppoied to those 

of the moment. The new king — 

pious, a good husband, of a somewhat 

narrow understanding — established at 

least an outward show of decency at 

Court, whi(^ was in sharp contrast 

to the riotous license of the last 

years of Louis XV. All tiiese ele- 
ments went to make up the Ejnpire 

style, which was considerably anterior 

to Napoleon, diough it dominated 

without a rival at the period when 

die reinstatement of the principle of 

authority — -in other words of despotism 

— brought back in its train the vagaries 

of the reign of Louis XIV., and 

upheld ihem for some fifteen years. 

Vien and his pupil David were not, then, the authors of the revolu- 
tion by which Uiey profited; but it is only just to say that they 

ensured its triumi^ in painting, in which the taste for pink and blue 

gallantries obstinately survived after the death of Louis XV. 

The reign of the Greeks and 
Romans began in 1764 with 
David's picture, the Oath of the 
H or alii, a fine bas-relief flatly 
coloured, which was received with 
a frenzy of admiration. The Re- 
volution and the Empire made 
David what Le Brun had been 
under Louis XIV., the dictator 
of art: we shall see in our next 
chapter how this dictatorship came 
to an end. 

In his famous essays on the 
Salons of 1769 to 1771, Diderot 
can hardly find terms of abuse 
sufiiciently strong for Boucher and 
^sLt. ^'^ disciples— with whose style he 

(HamptoD Court Pdace.} already contrasts " the grand taste 
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of clauic severity "—or panegyrics sufficiently fervid for Chardin and 
Greuze, in whom he hails the moral regenerators of art. According 
to Diderot, it is not etiou^ 
that art should be decent; 
he required that it should 
preach the domestic vir- 
tues, benevolence, sensibility. 
Simeon Chardin was an ex- 
cellent painter, akin to the 
Dutch naturalists, though 
more refined than they. 
whose technical skill was 
jmtly appreciated by Dide- 
rot; his painting was anec- 
7IC. Hi— ™e MiimiAcjE X LA uDDE. dotic, familiar, and honest, 
but above all it was good of 
its kind (and "good paint- 
ing is a mighty good thing," as he himself said), a return to Nature 
as we see her in the light of day, and not in the glare of the opera- 
house (Figs, 514. 515). Greuze, on his part, produced virtuous 
and sentimental pictures, which seem barely tolerable to-day. His 
Paternal Curse, a sermon b 
paint, is a very wearisome homily. 
But in the elements of his talent, 
as they appear in his charming 
heads of young girls, in his Brolien 
Pitcher, in his Milkmaid, he shows 
himself an adherent of the amiable 
and graceful art of the eighteenth 
century (Figs. 517. 521). He 
helped to crush Boucher, but 
was in his turn crushed by David, 
who drew no distinctions between 
sensual and sentimental art, when 
neither was inspired by Greece and 
Rome. "We must go back to 
raw antiquity," he said savagely. 
A sculptor of the Revolutionary 
period, an acolyte of David's, de- 
manded that alt Flemish pictures 
^ould be proscribed, on the ground that "they ridicule human 
nature," and diat all non-patriotic subjects (by which we may 
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understand subjects not inspired by the events of the Revolu- 
tion or by Plutarch) should be forbidden to artists. 

The only branch of art ; 
which continued to produc 
masterpieces in eighteenth- 
century France was por- 
traiture. The pastel! ist La 
Tour has bequeathed to us a 
series of the most charming, 
the most spirituel faces, touched 
in with colours like the dust 
on the wings of butterilie! 
{Fig. 518). Nattier, perhaps 
a little monotonous in his 
^ace, has left us many deli- 
cious portraits of dainty, b«- 
rouged womanhood ( Fig. 519). 
Tocque, a profounder and more learned artist, was the author of 
one of the finest portraits in die Louvre, that of Marie Lcczynska, 

the neglected wife of Louis XV. 

Madame Vigee-Lebrun, who lived 
till 1842, but who belongs to the 
reign of Louis XVI. by her talent, 
painted sentimental, affected beau- 
ties with a certain emotional grace 
(Fig. 520). Finally, the classicists, 
with David at their head, pro- 
duced admirable portraits; con- 
fronted with living nature, these 
learned men forgot Greece and 
Rome, to find inspiration at the 
fountain-head. The French school 
has no belter title to fame than 
the group of portraits by David 
in the Louvre, that of Madame 
R&amier (Fig. 522). flanked by 
those of M. and Madame Seriziat 
(Fig. 523). 

The two tendencies, frivolous 

and academic, appear in juxta- 

. in dre sculpture of ihe eighteenth 

XIV. style survives in the great allegorical 
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iDonumenU and in mythological 
groupi; the new art manifests 
iltelf in works of small dimensions 
and in portraits. The earliest 
among the good sculptors of the 
period, Leraoyne, was still imbued 
with the tradition of Coysevox 
and the Coustous; he was the 
master of Falconet, who executed 
the colossal Peler Ike Great at 
Sl Petersburg (Fig. 524). an 
academic and declamatop' work: 
in Paris, he produced his charm- 
ing BalbcT, and the Three Graces 
of the famous Camondo clock. 
The second half of the eighteenth 
century witnessed the rise of two 
great sculptors, Pigalle, and Hou- 
don; the first was the audior of 
the magnificent tomb of Marshal 

de Saxe in Strasburg Cadiedral, and of a seated Mercury, a very 

happy imitation of die antique: the second, who may be ranked 

among the greatest interpreters of nature, was the sculptor of die 

incomparable Vollaire in the Theatre 

Fran^ais, die Dianas of die Louvre 

and of St. Petersburg, and a long 

series of portraits sparkling with truth 

and intelligence (Figs. 525. 526). 

AmonB the boudoir sculptors, whose 

talents were unfettered by scruples, 

but who were seductive delineators of 

feminine grace, the most fascinating 

was Clodion (Fig. 527). Like Fra- 

gonard, he outlived the era of li^t 

manners, and, when the Graeco- t 

Roman reaction had changed the tastes ' 

of his public, he was reduced to sculp- | 

turing Calo for a livelihood! , 

Italy was the chief centre of die [_ 

classic Renaissance. Canova (1757- trf.— ■< 

1622) diou^t himself die rival of die ..^ 

Creeks, but was a very effeminate (Sun^ Gallar. EdiobaftfL) 
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Praxiteles (Fig. 528) ; followiog in 
his wake, the German Danneker, 
die Englishman Flaxman, and the 
Dane Thorwaldaen usurped repu- 
tations which now cause us some 
surprise. About the year 1800, 
ifais school reigned supreme; it 
was the apotheosis of false elegance 
and insipidity. The distinguishing 
characteristic of these artists was 
diat they had never felt the pulsa- 
tion of living flesh. Their idealism 
led them to eliminate from art the 
main element of its superiority to 
literature, plastic expression and 
intensity. 

England, turned aside from art 
l:qr Puritanism, long knew only 
imported painters, such as Holbein, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck. The 
beautiful works of a few gifted miniaturists, such as Hilllard, Ae 




Olivers, and G>oper, alone fo: 
(Fig. 529). [Under Chai 
a reawakened interest in ai 



<FleuclunaiiD ColleclioE 



:shadow the growth of a national taste 
I. this taste began to manifest itself in 
nd beauty, fostered by the cultured 
king and great nobles, such as Arun- 
del. Pembroke, and Buckingham. 
A magnificent collection of pictures 
was gathered together by Charles, 
aided, in many instances, by the 
counsels of Rubens. It was sold 
under the Commonwealth, and its 
masterpieces are now among the 
gems of various foreign collections. 
The Louvre owns several of the 
most famous. Van Dyck, setding 
in England, may be said to have 
founded the national school. Among 
his imitators and successors were the 
Englishman, William Dobson, and 
the Scotchman. George Jamesone. 
Checked by the fanaticism 
of the Revolution, English art. 
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reviving under Charles II., found its exponent in another foreiener. 
die Westphalian Peter van der Faes, known as Sir Peter Lely. 



(Schwabadm ColJectioo, London) 




(Comle de Beialegui' 



whose proficient technique and voluptuous manner embodied the 
very spirit of brilliant and cynical licence that marked the reaction 
against Puritanism. His famous series of Court Beauties is pre- 
served at Hampton Court (Fig. 530). He was succeeded by 
another German of inferior gifts, Godfrey Kneller, and by a number 
of Frenchmen. Nicholas 
Largilliere among the num- 
her, who worked chiefly as 
decorators and restorers. Sir 
James Thornhill, who imi- 
tated their manner, is now 
chiefly remembered as the 
master of Hogarth, with 
whom the representative art 
of England began. ] Hogarth 
(I 697-1 764) was a moralist, 
not gently sentimental like 
_ Greuze, but harsh and satiric 

"° jonn ctwe'^ "^ 3s Callot. He is best known 

(Mr. F. Fleischmsim's Coiieciioo.) by his famous series of painted 
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narratives, The Marriage a la 
!^ode(Fis.53\). The Rake's 
Progress, The Election, and 
others, but he was also a por- 
trait-painter of great vigour 
and originality. His reputation 
suffers from the persistence 
with which writers have dwelt 
upon the subjects of his pictures, 
which are witty and enter- 
taining, for he was also a 
master of technique — " the 
only great English pamter," "''■ s<' — salisbubv caibedbal, 

accordbg to Whistler! But (Victoria and ^^m™. Lond™.) 

it IS important to note that his 

pictures set forth edifying histories and dwell upon details, for this 
didactic tendency has persisted in English art. It has been justly 
said that Hogarth's anecdotic rebus prepared the way for Bume- 
Jones' psychological rebus ~ 



Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century a genera- 
tion of remarkable portrait- 
painters grew up under the 
influence of Rubens and Van 
Dyck, Titian and Murillo, 
whose masterpieces were al- 
ready numerous in English 
collections, and also under thai 
of French art, which was 
never more popular than at 
this period. Joshua Reynolds 
(1723-1792), Gainsborough 
(1727-1788), Hoppner(1759- 
1810). Allan Ramsay (1713- 
1784),Romney(1734-l802). 
"°* '"<^«™''™''"' Raeburn (1756-1823), Opie 

(NaJonai Gaiiety London > (1761-1807), and Lawrencc 

(Phoio.b,Haais.a«igi.)' (I 769-1830), unHke the 

French portraitists, were, above 

all, colourists, masters of tonalities at once intense and vaporous. 

Unlike the great Venetians, they concerned themselves less with 

■R-dcliSiiaUBe, LaPclnlanantklMcmlmroraliit, Pun, 1895. 
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truth than with grace. Their portraits immortalise a highly polished 
aristocracy, like that which furnished sitters for Van Dyck, but 
healthier and better equipped for action (Figs. 332-340). Joshua 
Reynolds is generally accepted as the greatest representative of this 
school, and his wider sympathies and more intellectual vision may 
perhaps entide him to the first rank. But Gainsborough surpasses 
him in purely artistic qualities, in the incomparable grace and 
spontaneity of his art. As limners of character, of manly dignity, 
of womanly beauty and distinction, of childish grace and innocence, 
these masters need not fear comparison with the greatest of any 
school. Their successors, though on a lower plane, worthily 
upheld their tradition, and in their finest achievements fall not 
very far short of their masters. With Lawrence (1769-1830) 
and his brilliant superficial art, the glory of the English school of 
portraiture began to pale. William Beechey was the last upholder 
of the great tradition, which was finally overwhelmed by the 
puerilities of the early Victorian period. Landscape flourished 
too. Gainsborough, Crome, and, above all. Constable ( 1 776-1 837) 
(Figs. 342, 343), took up the tradition of Ruisdael, transformed it 
with their insular originality, and inaugurated the modern school of 
realistic landscape. For diese men, we may claim that they were 
die inventors of natural landscape, as opposed to the beautiful un- 
realities of Claude and of his English disciple, Richard Wilson. 
The best French landscapes of the eighteenth century, if we except 
one or two small canvases by Joseph Vernet, still looked to the 
Italian tradition for inspiration ; the English were the first to cast off 
these trammels, and to venture upon ** setting up an easel in the 
fields.*' Thenceforth, England became an important factor in the 
artistic activity of the world; she continues to give more than she 
receives, and both in portraiture and landscape remains English, 
essentially English, though French art reigns supreme almost 
everywhere else. 
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XXV 

ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 



DmUd rtl Aatocral ef Fitnch Arl.—Hli Canlimporaria, Go 
PruJhan.— Intra. — G4rkaall.—Dttaciolt.— Thc RIk ^ 

Paul Ddancht, Schtft,. FlanJrtn, CJmnd. itc—BoiJiu^ 

CliarUl anJ Rafftl. — Mtlimnle.—D^altle and Naicilli.—TKe Pan; 



I. CttatJ, CiroJtI. Cm 



j'ScSot— rli 

rnJatnJail.—Tht Endlih School of 
.—SculplaK In Ihc XDClh Ca4uni. 



At flie beginning of the nineleenlh century, Louis David ( 1 748 — 

of French art With 

as essential dogmas in art 
the imitation of antique 
statues and bas-reliefs. 
a contempt for alt genre 
subjects, and for every- 
thing in the nature of 
sensual, and even of 
gay and agreeable paint- 
ing. But his practice 
was better than his 
precepts, as his admir- 
able portrait5(Figs, 522, 
523) testify, and also 
his grandiose Corona- 
tion of Napoleon I. in 
Noire Dame {Fis. 546), 
a truly epic rendering 
In 1 of a great historical 

""' event, unrivalled in its 

kind. In 1 8 1 5, David, who had voted for the death of Louis XVI., 
was banished from France as a regicide. He died ten years later 
in Belgium, where he painted several fine portraiu, which show a 
great increase in breadth of handling, and seem to reveal a tardy 
modification of manner under the influence of Frans Hals. 
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David's contemporaries, though more or less subservient to his rule, 
were more independent than those of Le Brun. The least personal 

among them, Guerin, is also 

the one who is more nearly 
forgotten than the rest. The 
insipid Gerard is more akin to 
Canova than to his master: 
in his Cupid and Psyche 
he seems to prepare the way 
for the sickly painters of 
the Second Empire. Girodet 
souf^t inspiration from Mac- 
pherson's Ossian, which Na- 
poleon I. thought equal to 

die poems of Homer; his no. i46.-^»BaHATiaN of napoleon in notbe 
painting, classic in form, thin "*"=■ 

and flaccid in execution, is ,-^'^"'' , 

1 J . . . . (The Louvre.) 

already romantic m spirit. 

Groa, the author of the Paliferis Je Jaffa {Plague-strkken at 
Jaga) (Fig. 548) and the Napoleon al E^lau, two fine works, 
inaugurated Romanticism by his 



taste for modern subjects and 
his indifference to the Grseco- 
Roman tradition. David dis- 
approved and advised him " to 
turn over the pages of Plutarch " ; 
but Brutus and the Gracchi had 
had their day, in art as in litera- 
ture. 

The most original of the 
painters of the Empire period 
was Prudhon, one of the most 
fascinating of the great French 
masters(l758— 1823). Hehad 
studied Correggio, and Leonardo, 
whom he called his " master and 
his hero," and whom he preferred 
rBUDHOH, to Raphael. He excelled in 

(The Louvre.) chiaroscuro, in rendering the play 

(Pholo. byNeurdein.) ^f [j^j^j ^^ jj ^^^^^^ ^j^j^^ ^^^ 

velvety flesh. A harmonious and sometimes powerful colourist, a 

lomewhat nerveless drauf^tsman, he remained severely classic in 
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his choice of typei and Mibjecb, the Andre Chenier, as it were, 
of painting (Figs. 547, 549). All the artists of this period, even 

Gerard, painted sincere and 

I solid portraits; some of Prud- 
hon't, notably those of Madame 
Copia and of Josephine, are 
masteipieces. 

From the year 1 806 onwards, 
I a pupil of David's, Ingres, exe- 
I cuted a series of portraits in 
I pencil which must always be 
I reckoned among the marvels of 
I art (Fig. 551). This artist, a 
no. mB,— BoNAi-ABtE AMONG iHB PLAGUE- man of iron temperament, Mio 
sTBiciiEN AT jAr?*, [jygj gygf cj^ly ycsrs, began 

(The Loiivre ) almost at an independent ; he 

was denounced as a Gothic 
master, an imitator of the Pre-Raphaelites. He became in time 
an uncompromising classicist, a subtle and nervous drau^tsman, 
more keenly sensitive to tactile values than any artist of his age, 
but incapable of expressing passion, emotion, or thou^t. Not only 
was he a bad painter, but he despised painting, spoke of it as 
a negligible adjunct, and gave it as his opinion that what is well 
drawn is always painted well enough. Save in one or two little 
pictures and in some exquis- 
itely treated portraits — those, 
for instance, of Madam: I 
Devau^ay, Madame de 
Senonnes and M. Berlin 
(Figs. 550. 552)— Ingres' | 
painting was merely tinting 
on a grand scale. To quote 
Delacroix' epigram, he ap- 
plied colour as one slicks 
comfits on a cake. Horace 
Vernet. himself a mediocre 
colourisi, cried one day: i 
" To think that he has been 
plastering us with these blues 
for the last twenty years I 

It is the colour, at once dull and violent, which makes his 

Apotheosis of Homer almost execrable, in spite of the fine qualities 
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to be discovered in it on careful examinatioo. To give some Idea of 
Ingres' puerile intolerance. I may mention that he excluded 
Shakespeare and Goethe from the gathering of great men around 
the Father of Poetry, because he 
suspected them of Romanticism t 
His nude female figures, The Spring, 
Andromeda, and the Odalisque, are 
still justly admired: but they are 
more pleasing in black-and-white 
reproductions than in the originals. 
" Why does he not write in prose? " 
sail Boileau of Chapelain. Ingres 
ml^t have been asked very perti- 
nently why he painted. 

Gcricault (1 791— 1 824). whose 
life was very short, played an 
important part in the history of 
French art, taking up the tradition 
of Gros with greater boldness and 
power. His Raft of the Medusa 
06\9),]ikt^tPesUferesde Jaffa. "" n,o«Es. 

is more akin to Michelangelo than (Tbe Loime.) 
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to ihe antiqiM (Fig. 554). With dii» masterpiece " movement and 

pathot made a brilliant letuin to art." Gericault went to Elngland 
to exhibit his Raft, and 
brought back new ideas on the 
beauty of colour, as distin- 
guished from the colouring of 
the Davidtans. He resem- 
bles the English and Rubens 
in his admirable studies of 
horses, such as the Derby 
(Fig. 555) in the Louvre, the 
first example of the "flying 
gallop" in French art.^ His 
. „ ... , IVounJed Cuirassier and his 

<""*°"*°"*' a^.«r 0«i«r. l.,g. epic 

figures, painted before his visit to England, are still very conventional 

in tone and design. 

Gericault's heir was Delacroix ( I 799— I 863) . who was looked 

upon as the leader of the Romantic School. The word 

Romanticism is a somewhat vague term: the movement to 

which it is applied was, above 

all, a protest against the 

tyranny of Greece and Rome, 

a vindication of the art of the 

Middle Ages and of modern 

times as against the unjust 

contempt with which it was 

treated. Delacroix took the 

subject of his most famous 

pictures from Dante (Fig. 

557). Shakespeare, Byron, _. _ 

the history of the Crusades, "°- S54— the yArr or the iiedus.\. 

of the French Revolution, and Tt^'^l™™^ 

of the Greek revolt against 

the Turks. He paint^ as a pupil of Gericault. Rubens, and 

Paul Veronese, with a somewhat defective mastery of drawing, but 

with a feverish energy of life and expression, a deep and poetic 

^ Thia modw u, b prut tit f*cl. I cnvenbDuT oik, umI it not to be found in vif ri Ate 
;nunt.»u. cln<i»r»h. J ^„in^ „^v,„^, Ih d. 7). Il wu u bvendai J Myan»F. 
■n Peru, utJ in Chinfl, bef«e it ApprAmI 
liOi eniniviiu ol 1794; itwu unbiowii a 
1840. Sioa the ruF 1660 the irnli- 
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sense of colour. 
His bold, ample 
technique thrust 
aside the smooth 
timidities of the 
illuminators, and 
prepared the way 
for modern Impres- 
sionism. His critics 
do not belittle him 
when they call him 
a " sick Rubens " 
and a "restless 
Veronese," for his 
malady and his 
unrest were the 
diseases of his cen- 
tury, more human 
and more fecund than the 
In spite of the anathemas 
Devil in painting, academic 
of the Romanticists. This 




optimism of his favourite exemplars. 
of Ingres, to whom Delacroix was the 
austerity could not resist the onslaught 
austerity was opposed to the national 
genius, which always triumphs 
in the long run. An eclectic 
school sprang up, in which 
the poetry of Romanticism, 
its somewhat mystic sympathy 
with mediaeval legend, a touch 
of Greuze's sentimentality, 
and even souvenirs of Bou- 
cher, blended with the tra- 
dition of classic design and 
the somewhat empty idealism 
of the Davidians. The mas- 
ters of this school painted 
anecdotes on a grand scale, 
and sought to rouse emotion 
by choice of subject and the 
grace of feminine and in- 
fantine types, rather than by 
the intrinsic qualities of their 
art. Among these painters 
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we may inentian Delaroche, a combination of Cirodet aixl Ingres, 
die author of The Prmcesi in ihe Tower (Fig. 561) and the 

Htmicycle in the Ecole dea 

Beaux-Arts; Ary Sdieffcr. 
a Dutchman naturalised in 
France, the gentle painter 
of Marguerites and Ophelias; 
Couture, the author of the 
Romans of the Decadence. 
a theatrical simulacrum of an 
orgy; Gleyrc, Flandrin, Cog- 
niet, Cahanei, Bouguereau, 
and many others. I shall not 
no. sjT— oAWTE's BOAT. prcsunM to judge these men 

™'n^e l"^"*™)'™ "" " ^"^ Una, and sum up 

the variouf qualities that will 
keep their memories green. In Cleyre and Flandrin, Ingres* favourite 
pupil, the mystic tendency predominates; in Cabanel and Bougue- 
reau the sensual element is stronger, but theirs is not the primitive 
sensuality of Rubens. Cabanei's carnations are woolly, and Bougue- 
reau's a trifle glassy. Bouguereau 's European reputation has been 
won mainly by religious pictures, of a smooth and sentimental kind, 
akin to the works of Carlo Dolci, though much superior to these 
in mastery of composition and drawing (Fig. 539). 

Delaunay. a sincere and virile artist; Hebert. graceful, tender, 
and delicate, yet never insipid (Fig. 558) ; J. P. Laurens, the fervid 
chronicler of the dramas of 
history; Merson, Cormon, | 
Maignan, and Duez, may per- 
haps be included in the same i 
group, as painters who have 
devoted their talents to the 
»ame class of subjects. Many 
others, such as Fa nl in- La lour 
(d. 1904) and Agache, are 
more easily praised than 
classified. 

In the seventeenth and "°- ssS— "-"^k"- 

ei^teenlh centuries, battle- ,„ , ^ BtBEur^ 

paintmg, represented princi- 
pally by the Flemish immigrant Van der Meulen, had produced 
nothing in France but mediocre and Dompous works chronicles 
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of the dubious douf^ty deeds of certain princes. The soldier was 
mere food for powder and counted for nothing, Gros* Napoleon at 
Eyilau was the Brst military picture 
in which the soul of a period 
found utterance, in which we feel 
the heart-beats of an artist and a 
kindly man. Gros placed the sur- 
geon Percy on the first plane; the 
misery of the wounded, the melan- 
choly of the morrow of carnage, 
filled his mind, rather than the 
glory of victorious leaders. His 
example was not thrown away, 
ihou^ many military painters of 
the nineteendi century, notably the 
too prolific Horace Vemet, con- 
tinued to treat the episodes of war 
from the point of view of the 
patriotic illustrator, rather than of 
the thinker. This cannot be said 
of Charlet (1792-1845) and of 
Raffel (1804-1860). lithographers 
trained in Gros' studio, who 
chronicled the campaigns of the Revolution and the Empire with 
a sentiment at once dramatic and democratic, whose sympathies 
were with the obscure 
and heroic soldier, and 
who made his sufferings 
and his enthusiasm the 
central motive of their 
compositions (Fig. 563). 
Leon Cogniet's most dis- 
tinguished pupil, Meis- 
sonier (1813-1691). and 
the pupils OT imitators of 
the latter, Neuville and 
riG. jte.— ni£ BiRTK uF VENUS. Detaille, iK allied, in 

*. uBiNEL. their treatment of military 

(Musie de Liuembourg. Pub.) subjects, lo Charlet and 

Raffet (Figs. 562-565). 
A picture such as Meissonier's " 1814," to give one example, is 
one of the glories of the French School of the nineteenth century; 
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diere is nothing to equal it in this special branch in the art of 
Holland or Italy. MeiuonieT also painted anecdotic subjects of the 
ei{^teenth century with 



amazing minuteness and 
dexterity, and with a 
knowledge of form superior 
even to that of the Dutch 
masters (Fig. 566). But 
the most perfect of his 
little pictures pales beside 
a De Hoogh or a Ver- 
meer, for Meissonier was 
too insistent a draughts- 
man; he coloured rather 
than painted, and was 
never able to envelop 
form in a luminous, caress- 
ing atmosphere. 

Delacroix made Eastern 

of independence, the con- 

■f Algiers, the increasing activity of French relations 

Eeld to painters 



1. S6l.— THE 



(The Lot 

subjects fashionable. The Greek 

with Ginstantinople. Syria, and Egypt, offered 
whose gifts lay in the direction of colour and picturesqueness, 
a field they worked 
with great skill. 
The best of these 
Orientalists were 
Decamps (Fig. 
572). Marilhat, 
and Fromenlin. 
Decamps was a 
remarkable colour- 
ist, perhaps the best 
France has pro- 
duced so far, as 
we may see in his 
fine pictures at 
Chantilly. Fromen- 
tin, conscientious 
and a litde timid, 
p>ainted an East 



(Chauciiard CoUectiou, Pari 



^ id Arabs marked by an artificial elegance, 

but with a palette full of delicate gradations. His best title to 
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fame, however, is his literary achievement, Les Matlres d'Autrefois, 
not only the finest, the sole masterpiece of art-criticUm produced 
by France in the nineteenth century. 

The little masters of the eighteenth century loved the country 
rather than Nature; those 
fervid worshippers of Nature, 
J. J. Rousseau and Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, had no influence 
upon the art of their day. 
The revelation of true Nature, 
with her frank verdure and 
her atmospheric transparencies, 
was made to France by Eng- 
lishmen, Bonington and Con- ""■ s«3.-"thev oruubled." 
sUble (Fig 544) who sent (li'^ph,, 
some ot their works to the 

Salons of the Restoration period. A group of French artists 
established themselves at Barbizon, in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, face to face with trees and rocks and pools, and produced 
faithful and impassioned portraits of their native land, such as 
French art had never yet known. The classicists accused them of 
representing " arid landscapes devoid of all charm, the lines of which 
are poor and the vegetation dry and stunted," because they took their 
subjects from France, not from Italy, and renounced the " adjusted 
landscape" with a ruined temple 
in the foreground. These here- 
tics, at least, have triumphed: 
the Italian landscape is no 

Theodore Rousseau (1812- 
1867), Daubigny (1817- 
1878).Dupre (1812-1889) 
I and Diaz (1808-1876) were 

I the masters of the new school; 

the animal-painter Troyon 
"°' 'f.^™.™"' ( 1 8 1 0-1 865 )may be grouped 

(Musfc du Lunonbourg, Paris.) with them. Other gifted ani- 

mal - painters, such as Mile. 
Rosa Bonheur ( 1 822-1 899) and Brascassat ( 1 804- 1 867). remained 
more faithful to the methodsof die Dutch masters, notably Paul Potter, 
a somewhat dry and dangerous model. The landscape-painter Corot 
(1796-1875) holds a place apart; in the course of his long 
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career he passed from classicism to the confines of Impress; 

He was a classicist by education, and he never ceased to people 
his landscape with 
nymphs and satyrs; 
but this superhcial 
fidelity to tradition 
was without preju- 
dice to his inde- 
pendence as a poet 
painter, a lyric 
master of exquisite 
refinement, a wor- 
shipper of Nature 
in her more tran- 
quil moods, the in- 
comparable limner 
_ of the freshness of 

(Miu^ du Luumbourt, Farb.) silvery mists of even- 

ing (Figs. 567. 569). 

If French landscape found its greatest interpreters in the nine- 
teenth century, the sturdy French peasant also found his in Millet 
(1614-1675). He was. if I may be allowed the phrase, an idyUic 
realist, akin to Chardin in his 
technique and choice of subjects, 
while the tender and fraternal 
sentiment that breathes from his 
canvases reveals that sympathy 
with the poor and humble whiiji 
has been the honour and the 
torment of the nineteenth century 
(Figs. 568, 570). 

Corot and Millet have had 
successors worthy of them. At 
each annual Salon, landscape is 
represented by fine achievements. 
Frangais and Harpignies. Cazin 
and Pointelin, to name but four, 
are secure of a place in the 
Louvre. Jules Breton, a painter 
of peasants, like Millet, hut less 
rugged, strove to reconcile 
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poetry and realism, without sacrificing beau^ and grace to 
truth. 

About the year 1855, the frigid calligraphy of the classicists 
and the exhaustion of 
Romanticism brought about 
a reaction in favour of real- 
ism and naturalism. Courbet 
(1819-1877) and Manet 
(1833-1684) were its per- 
fervid apostles. Yet both 
at the outset of their careers 
had sought inspiration from 
the Danish painters, Velas- 
quez and Goya, rather than 
from Nature. Coiirbet's 

large landscapes lack almos- ""' SBj-— i^niscape, HoeniNa. 

phere and his figures are often (Th. L«i™.> 

painted with soot; but the 

boldness of his execution and the contrast it afforded to Delaroche's 
smooth technique set a good example (Fig. 574). Manet's O/jimpia 
was even more revolutionary than Gjurbet's Bathers; it was a pro- 
test against those nude goddesses or mortals, with contours of im- 
possible elegance, and bloodless, transparent carnations, so abundantly 
produced by the academicism of the nineteenth century. But this 
clamorous demonstration created a scandal and failed to create a 
. school. Manet's technique was 



I imitated more than his 



what grotesque conception of 
form. Two tendencies, which, 
from the year 1875 onwards, 
developed into veritable sys- 
tems. Impressionism and 
Pleinairisme (the painting of 
pictures in the open air), owe 
their prigin to his technique, 
the leading principle of which 
i the juxtaposition of pure 
-"^"- , colours — for, said he. the 

principal person m a picture 
is the light. Impressionism ' is a sort of pictorial stenography. 



disdainful of details which 
rapid and synthetic vision 
cannot seize. It is also a 
reaction against symbolism, 
intellectual ism, and all those 



nts 



CtUT 



(CuvTiier CoUrctkn, Pari 



among these artists who 



which lie outside the true 

domab of art. Pleinaimme 

was a revolt against painting 

done in the studio, with 

the black shadows that are 

never seen in the open air. 

.LiNioNA, ^ painter may be an Im- 

) preuioniat without being a 

PleinairUle, and vice versa; 

roke with schools there were almost as 



many schools as individual: 

The most remarkable of the painters of figures in the open air was 
Bastien- Lepage (1848-1884), who died young, but whose in- 
fluence outlived him. Plein- 
airisme was especially seductive 
to landscape painters — Monet, 
Pissarro, Sisley, Cezanne, who 
were also Impressionists in tech- 
nique. Renoir and Henri Martin, 
although they occasionally paint 
landscape, are better known as 
painters of figures, which, when 
looked at closely, seem mere 
patches of colour, but seen from 
the right distance become a de- 
light to the eye. " Impression- 
ism," it has been said, "renews 
landscape by a loving and in- 
telligent treatment of light, and, 
in its desire for intensity, dis- 
covers the new technique which 
decomposes lone in order to 
reinforce it." ^ 



" Palnlilii'mc [I.e. mpplyins colcur ii 
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One of the masters of Impressionism, 
Degas, is a most refined artist, a 
draughtsman as subtle as Ingres, but 
deliberately vulgar or extravagant in his 
conceptions. Another, Besnard, seeks 
to convey an intense suggestion of life 
from the harmonious juxtaposition of the 
most brilliant tints, and seems to attempt 
to exaggerate the splendour of sunlight. 
A third, Carriere (d. 1905), in a spirit 

of reaction against Pleinairisme, carries p,,, ;,,,-_poKiKAir of 

his preoccupation with the fluidity of oekehal fsdi, 

atmosphere to an extreme, and drowns rrh^^^'^^l 

his figures in the dilfused glow of 

a twilight which emi^iasises their melancholy. It may be said thai 
in general Impressionists and Ple'mairUles have abused the function 
of light, making abstractions of solid realities, which nevertheless 
exist and claim their rights. 



Under the influence of Millet and Courbet, reinforced by a 
growing sympathy with the working classes, art has gready enlarged 

H> iblhl. in ha. The Iiii-_ 



iu range of subjects. It dealt with the labours of towni and Gelds. 

scenes of the street, the village, the sea, the (actoiy, not only as in 
the case of the Dutch masters, 
from a taste for picturesque 
observation, but in the tender 
and fraternal spirit of Millet. 
Among the painters who 
have contributed to this trans- 
formation, this exaltation of 
the genre-picture, I may men- 
tion Ulysse Butin, Lhermitte, 
Roll, and SteinJen. How far 
we are with them from " the 
golden shades of Watteau's 
no. jM.—THB wtNNowEu. parks " and " the companies 

™dbbet. ^yJjQ ^lijgper of love to the 

(MuKum, Nulla.) jj ^ jj , " 

1 he naturalism or Court>et 
and Manet provoked an idealist reaction, symbolistic rather than 
academic. The influence of the English Pre-Raphaeiitea played 
its part here; the chief representatives of this refined and aristo- 
cratic tendency in France were Gustave 
Moreau and Paul Baudry(Figs.575. 576). 

In the works of Puvis de Chav 
(1824-1898) we 
find pleinainsme, 
symbolism, and 
idealism, but, 
above all, poetry 
and a lofty logic 
He was the greal- 
est decorative 
painter of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, the only one 
vAio was able to 
FIG. 57;. — ORPHEUS. paint a vast com- no. sTti.— roiiTtrN: 

G. MoiEAD. position on a wall 

(Mu*du^™.bo«r«, without making 
holes m it by un- 
portunate shadows. His great works are in the Sorboni , _ 
580), the Pantheon, the Museums of Amiens, Lyons. Mancilleti 
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and Boston. The contemporaries with which he had most in 
common were the Lyoonais, Chenavard. a thinker rather than a 
painter, and Chasseriau (Fig. 373), an original artist who died 
young(18l9-1856). Puvis resembled 
Giotto not only in the simplici^ of his 
attitudes and movements, but also in a 
deliberate lack of finish and even incor- 
rectness in his draughtsman^ip. This 
somewhat puerile archaism was the aber- 
ration of a man of great talent who was 
unsurpassed in the dexterity with which 
he grouped figures against heroic or 
idyllic landscape, but who rarely deigned 
to represent life in motion. 

The study of the great masters of the 
past, who have become so accessible in 
the museums of Europe, is an important 
factor in modern art; the work of many 
distinguished French painters gives a 
sort of synthesis of a uniform academic 
education, and of the influence of some 
genius of a former age. to whom the 
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artist is drawn b^ individual temperament. Thus, Bonnat's vigorous 
art (Figs. 577, 578) was nourished on that of R^ra and 




Velasquez; Ricard was educated by Titian and Rembrandt; 
Henri Regnault (Fig. 571) by Goya; Velasquez inspired Carolus 




(Mus^ du Luiembouig, Parb.) 



E>uran in his best canvases (the LaJjj n-ii/i ibe Glove. Fig. 579) ; 

Correggio and Prudhon meet in Henner, the painter of silvery 
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carnations (Fig. 582); Roybet swears by Frans Hals, H. Levy 
by Rubens, Bail by Venneer; Baudry and Benjamin Constant 
are Venetians; Bastien-Le- , 
page and Dagnan-Bouveret 
(Fig. 581) love Holbein. It \ 
must be understood that in 
all these cases the posthum- 
ous lesson has been freely 

sought and assimilated, and nc. 583.— cleopatba oh the cvdnus. 

that the disciple has not pro- uakakt. 

dj \. I- ■ [■ L (Museum, StuUgarl) 

uced mere pasticci, vfhicb ji^^,g,„kkk,t in Biid^«. (S« «,««,, Leipzig.) 
modern taste would not 

tolerate — in France at least. Schools of plagiarists such as those 
founded on Leonardo and Raphael in the sixteenth century would 
be denounced by public opinion, and even Raphael himself would 
be called to account for the indiscretion of his borrowings. 

The schools of painting in Holland and Belgium (Israels, Wauters, 
Leys, and Gallait) owe something alike to David, to the French 
Romanticists, to the great Flemish and Dutch painters of the seven- 
teenth century, and to the Ejiglish. They have produced a whole 
series of solid works, strong 
in conception and design; 
but, strange to say, of artists 
bred in the lands of Rubens 
and of Rembrandt, there 
has been no true colon rist 
among them except Braeke- 
laer. Id Holland, modern 
landscape has found distin- 
guished interpreters in the 
brothers Maris and the 
marine painter Mesdag. 

In Germany, the Romantic 
tendency was at first incar- 
nated in a fantastic Viennese, 
Moritz von Schwind, who 
painted historical episodes and 
mediteval legends with a touch 
of deliberate archaism. But 
the dominant school was that 
of the so-called Nazarenes, whose centre of activity was Rome, and 
whose chief tenet was the imitation of the Italian Quattrocentisti. 
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Finally, German Switzerland produced a colourist whose extrava- 
gance was not free from afiectation in Bocktin (1827-1900), 
at once a i " 



ticist, a painter and a thinker, 
whose art suffered from his desire 
to dazzle and to propound riddles 
(Fig. 585). The Saxon Max 
KlJDger (b. 1857) is the heir of 
Bcicklin. Painter, engraver, and 
sculptor, he, too, shows a kind 
of deliberate eccentricity, but he 
is a more cultivated artist and 
has a more robust talent. At 
the present time, the influence of 
the French art of the last genera- 
lion seems to have become domi- 
nant in Germany, which has 
several clever artists, but no 
national style. „c. jgg .— hope. 

Italy has produced a p'ein- watts. 

an-rsfe landscape-painter, the (Ta.e Gali«y, Londoo.) 

portrayer of Alpine summits, (Pto.o, by Holly«.) 

Segantini (Fig. 569). who has exercised a very considerable 
influence upon the French School. Another Italian, Boldini, a 
strange compound of Baudry and Manet, should perhaps be 
classed among the Parisians of the Decadent School ; but there 
are rare manipulative qualities in his elegant and neurotic portraits. 
Since about the 
middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the 
French School has 
given the tone in art 
to continental Europe; 
England alone forms 
an independent pro- 
vince, in which, how- 
ever, artists of original 
talent have become 
rare of late. In the 
Brst half of the cen- 
tury, the greatest of the English artists was Turner (1775-1851), 
a painter who worshipped light with a kind of frenzy, a romantic 
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Claude Lorrain, feverish, and«>inedine3dieatTical(Fig. 587). [His 
contemporary. Constable, as I have said, deserves the credit of 

creating modem landscape, for he 

was the first to accept the literal 
facts of Nature as the hases for the 
most consummate works of art. His 
influence has been profound and uni- 
versal. During the first half of ^e 
century, one of those local schools 
which have been commoner in the 
Utiited Kingdom than elsewhere, at 
least in modern times, grew up in 
the cathedral town of Norwich. It 
produced a few landscape-painters 
worthy to rank with the best of other 
schools in Crome (1769-1621), 
Cotman (1 782 - I 842), Vmcent 
«<..i^-THEVB™*^<„T«Eo«.«., (|796_183|). and Stark (1794- 
(National Galloy.) 1859).) Under the influence of 

Lawrence (d. 1 830) , the great school 
of English portrait-painters of the eighteenth century had already 
fallen into academicism, and English painting generally went throu^ 
a phase of triviality and insignificance. From this it was rescued in 
1 848 by three friends, Hunt, Rossetti, and Millais, who founded 
the "Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood." Millais gradually abandoned 
the stricter principles of thi 



Brotherhood, and beci 
first-rate painter on traditional 
lines (Fig. 590) ; but Rossetti 
had a brilliant disciple in 
Burne-Jones, while G. F. 
Watts, though his develop- 
ment was independent, was 
inspired by similar ideas. 
Violently attacked by the 
academic majority, the Pre- 
Raphaelites were eloquently 
defended by John Ruskin 
[a writer whose exquisite 
mastery of English prose 
was perhaps a stronger factor in the extraordinary influence he 
exercised on sesAetics than his dogmatic and irresponsible criticism] . 
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The Pre-Raphaeiites saw in 

Raphael an apostate from 

the ideal and a high-priest of 

academicism. Tliey modelled 

themselves on Botticelli and 

Mantegna. But they were 

no vulgar imitators. The 

most sahent characteristic of 

their school is intellectualism, 

a contempt for the doctrine 

of "art for art's sake." They 

desired to narrate and to 

leach, to touch the hearts 

of the crowd, to go to the 

people and convert them to 

new ideas of beauty. Never- 
theless, they did not make 

their appeal through homely anecdote, after the manner of Hogarth. 

Antiquity and Celtic medievalism furnished them with legends in 
which they discovered and sought 
to make others discover symbols. 
Though some of them, as early 
as 1848, forestalled the French 
School in the practice of plem- 
airisme and pointillisme ' (ace 
note on p. 314), they were not 
Impressionists; they had a horror 
I of loose and has^ handling; their 
own method, which is minute and 
pedantic in touch, juxtaposed 
crude and violent colours with- 
out attempting to harmonise 
them. 

This dry and artificial manner, 

though subservient to a high ideal, 

could not fail to provoke weari- 

LDE BOKKEi "^^ ^"^ fevoll. An American 

painter - etcher, Whistler (Figs. 

B.LoDdon) 592-593). who. like Manet.tool£ 
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Velasquez for his exemplar, but was less aggressive !n the expression 
of his preferences, appeared in London exhibitions with some 
Impressionist portraits of a delicate 
grey tonality, and certain slightly exe- 
cuted landscapes *' in the French man- 
ner," one of which in particular, a 
Noclume in blacit and gold, created 
a sensation. Ruskin attacked Whisder, 
denouncing him as " a coxcomb who 
had flung a paint-pot in the face of 
the public." Whistler brought an 
action agamst Ruskin ( 1 878) ; he 
obtained a verdict with one farlhing 
damages, and the action, in which 
Bume- Jones appeared as a witness 
to testify against the new art, seemed 
i\a. SM— posTBAiT OF uiss LA lo ratify the trium;^ of Pre- 
FBiHAUDAYE. RajJiaelism, which had conquered 

°/^"^^"^i^ public tasle and meant to maintain its 

position. As a tact, it was the 
beginning of its decline. Whistler died in 1903, acclaimed and 
imitated; the school of Rossetii and of Burne-Jones is almost 
defunct, and French art, in its most recent development, finds 
many adherents north of the Channel. 

The KSthetics of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood never held 
undisputed sway in contemporary England. A painter of Dutch 
origin. Alma Tadema, has 
achieved distinction by his 
pictures of clastic life, mi- 
nutely finished, but not with- 
out dignity. [Leighton, the 
late President of ^e Royal 
Academy (d. 1896), was a 
painter on the same lines, 
but of less virility, whose art 
had much in common with 

that of Bouguereau. Por- ^,5 — napoieon ob boasc thi 

traiture has been brilliantly bellibopbon. 

represented by Orchardson ,J" "■ o''^''"^''- 

,'^, . , ' f (Tale GaLlery, London ) 

Iwho IS also famous as a 

most refined painter of history and genre), by Herkomer, Ouless 

Shannon, Lavery (Fig. 596), the late Oiarles Furse, &c.; and the 
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English tradition in landscape has 

been worthily maintained by Hook, 

Alfred East. Adrian Stokes. La- 

thangue, Aumonier, &c.. while Swan 

holds a place somewhat apart from 

all the rest, primarily as a painter and 

sculptor of animals of great originality 

and power. 

Various local centres have arisen 

and contributed m their turn to the 

interest and originality of English Art. 

The most important of these is die 

Scottish school, which has exercised a 

considerable influence on British Art 

for the last forty years. Its chief 

members are Orchardson, the late J<Jin 

Pettie, MacWhirter, Peter Graham, 

Macbeth, and Murray. During the 

last ten or fourteen years, the most 

original section of this school has been ""■ S9*— s"™o- 

that associated with Glasgow, from laveiv. 

which city many painters of European 

reputation have issued — Lavery 
(Fig. 596), Guthrie, George Henry 
(Fig. 594), Roche, and others. 
Another local centre is the one 
founded at Newlyn, in G>rnwall, 
some five and twenty years ago. It 
includes many excellent painters, whose 
methods are more akin to those favoured 
in Paris than to the traditional methods 
of Ejiglish painting. The most able 
members of this coterie are Stanh<q>e 
Forbes and his wife, formerly Miss 
Elizabeth Armstrong. Another group 
is that formed by the New English 
Art Club, a secession from the queue 
waiting for admission to the Royal 
Academy. Here the ruling spirit 
rm. JOT— LA KAJSE11.LJ113E, »* ^^^ of I mprcssionism , in its more 
lUDE. realistic and less sketchy form. The 

(AicdBTrioiiiiJiedei'fioiie, Paris.) Club has many gifted artix* antong 
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tU members, such as Steer, Orpin. 
Rolhenstein, and Brabazon.] 

Sculpture was but sli^tly affected 
by the Romantic movement. Down 
to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it sought inspiration mainly from 
antiquity, from Canova, and from 
Thorwaldsen. But in France, the 
tradition of Puget and Houdon 
survived; it even expanded in the 
hands of the Burgundian Rude 
(1784-1855), a vigorous artist who 
touched the sublime in his Mar- 
seillaise on the Arc de Triomphe 
(Fig. 597). The Salon of 1833 
revealed the genius of Barye ( I 796- 
1675), an incomparable sculptor 
(Peiii Palais. Paris.) °f animals, who may be called tfie 

Michelangelo of wild beasts (Fig. 
621). Cain and Gardet followed in his footsteps. Between 
1 850 and about 1 665, the imitation of the lulian sculpture of the 
Renaissance was grafted on to neo-classicism ; the result was a 
very distinguished eclecticism, still re- 
presented by men such as Chapu, 
Mercie. DuUis(Figs. 599. 600, 601 ), 
Bartholdy, Guillaume, and Barrias 
(Fig. 596). But the tradition of Rude. 
reviviRcd by a passionate study of 
nature, was maintained by Carpeaux 
(1827-1 875), whose group of Dancing 
(Fig. 603) for the fa9ade of the Opera 
House created not only a scandal 
but a school. When it was unveiled 
in 1 869, some unknown fanatic be- 
spattered it during the night with a 
bottle of ink. It was Tartuffe's hand- 
kerchief tendered to women of Aesh 
and blood, quivering with vitality and 
emotion, creatures to which the eye 

had become unaccustomed. Several ^^^ — joan or akc 

contemporary masters of sculpture. chafd. 

Fremiet (the nephew of Rude) , Dalou, <Miii*a du Luiemboutg, Pans.) 
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"■ ''■*—/'-'• ■* **■- g eiMi e of die two. !■ additinn to ad- 

't.«u^ K^'iL fr»..A^ ■wiabt portiiita. to dagle bgura dial 
tint I LAooaldlo migiit kave npted, and 

groupi full of deep feeling and vibraot 
jMMion, he ha* exprmed m maifilc all the vinoBi of a heated fancy, 
often tending toward* tbe tDOostrou* and abDonaal. But even 
when be err*, thii nlraordinatT artnt b never feeble; hit forma 
are *lill living and 
palpitating: the 
clay or the marble 
iliare* the hyper- 
nlheata of the 
•iulptor(Fig».609, 
f]IO). 

Morenllnein- 
flurnrr* have laid 
llirir imprei* on 
ll)p work of a 
rcliiird arliit, fa- 
en- 
ind 
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1 of Italian art, d>e 
A competitor with 
e closely to classic 



rather recalls the first French transformatio] 
School of Fontainebleau and Jean Goujon. 
Roty, but older than he, Giaplain, adher 
tradition, and to that of the 
great French medallists of the 
seventeenth century, Dupre 
and Warin. 

Germany also produced 
two vigorous sculptors. Ranch 
(Fig. 586) and Rietschel, in 
whom something of the dour 

to life again, tempered by ^^^ 

the influence of Canova. [In 
England, where, for various (Musfe du Luiembourg, Puis.) 

reasons, sculpture has never 

flourished since those distant days when the Gothic cathedrals 
afforded it a shelter, one of the greatest sculptors of modern times 
arose about die middle of the nineteenth century. This was Alfred 
Steven»( 1 81 8-1 875), whose monu- 
ment to Wellington in St. Paul's 
(Fig. 612). and sketch for a me- 
morial of the 1851 Exhibition in 
die Victoria and Albert Museum, 
are magnificent conceptions. An- 
other good sculptor of the time 
was Foley (1818-1874), an Irish- 
man. During the last twenty years 
diis branch has shown considerable 
vitality in the United Kingdom, 
producing excellent masters in 
Ford, Thornycroft, Brock, Drury, 
Frampton. Col Ion. John, Leigh ton, 
who showed a keener sense of 
reality in marble than on canvas, 
and a man of real genius in Alfred 
Gilbert, the sculptor of the Tomb 
of the Duke of Clarence at Wind- 
sor (Fig. 613).] 
For the last ten years the expressive resources of sculpture have 
tjeen enriched by a revival of polychromy, which increases daily in 
popularity. Polychromy was only banished from sculpture in the 
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grand style in the days of Michelangelo, because a great i 
of antique statues were then discovered which had been \ 



(Muift du Lm, 



umber 
cashed 

und mediaeval 
times sculptors col- 
oured their marbles, 
and examples of poly- 
chiomy, still frequent 
in die first half of the 
sixteenth century, have 
persisted in Spain 
down to OUT own 
times. We may even 
say diat it has never 
been abandoned in 
popular sculpture and 
religious imagery. In 
this return to painted 
sculpture, which will 
perhaps be exclusively 
adopted in the near future, the part of initiator has fallen to a 
French artist. Gerome. who was both painter and sculptor, though 
he shows greater originally in statuary. A typical work by him 
is the polychrome iiguie in the Luxen^urg personifying the 
Necropolis of Tanagra (Fig. 
611). Barrias in France and 
Kiinger in Germany have suc- 
cessfully followed in his footsteps. 
In dealing with the French 
art of the nineteenth century, 
we have noted the influence 
exercised by various elements 
from without and from the past, 
inspiration derived from Ejig- 
land, Spain, Holland, Germany, 
Venice, Florence, and Rome. I 
have still a few words to say as 
to an influence which mani- 
fested itself in the industrial arts 
as early as the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the influence 
of the Far East. Chinese mo- 
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lives of decoration play an important part 
in the furniture and ceramics of the reign 
of Louis XV. The manufacture of 
Chinese porcelain began about the period 
of Charlemagne; traders brought speci- 
mens to Europe from the thirteenth cen- 

in the eigh- 
teenth century, 
decoration bor- 
rowed motives 
from these, and 
Watteau am- 
used himself by 
painting Ch'm- 

oiseries. But rm. bii.— tanagsa. 

Chinese art had oekoue. 

given birth to a (Mus^ da L«K.>>bou^, Pam.) 

child rnore gifted than itself, (he art of 
Japan, which delights in all the subtleties 
of line, all the brilliant caprices of colour, 
disdains symmetry by virtue of a kind of 
gloriM strab- 
ism, and paints 
and carves ani- 

KO. 610. — SI. JOHN BAPTIST. IH a I S W 1 th a 

»™i»- realism still 

(MuaSedu Luiembourg, Paris.) unrivalled in 

Europe. The golden age of this art 
was the eighteenth century. Europe dis- 
covered it in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. The lessons that had 
travelled so far were hrsl assimilated by 
decorative art; diey gave it instruction in 
the treatment of lacquers and enamels, 
but, above all, they helped it to throw off 
the trammels of tradition. The century 
that had produced so many artists had not 

been able to create a style; after the so- no. ^la.— toub of ihe ovuz 
called Empire style, which dates from the °' wehinoton. 

closing years of Louis XV., there had been {31*^^5 ^ii^^.) 

nothing but a puerile eclecticism, varied by (Phoio. by Frith.) 
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MTvile imitatioiis of antique styles 
tunity to discover what she was x 



Japan gave Europe die ojq>or'' 

:king. It was not the parent, but 

the godfathet of die Modem 

The evolution of this style 
is still in its initial slag«, and 
it is difficult to define it. It 
is easier to say what it is not 
ihan what it ts. Of all the 
styles hitherto known, it is 
the Rist which has conscien- 
tiously pursued novelty, and 
has turned away resolutely 
from the beaten track. From 
this tendency, there is but a 
step to the exaggerated and 

flO. 613,— TOKB OP THE ULKE OF CLAIEMCE. t},g grotCSqUe I but WC IDUSt 

"w^n^")'^' "*" judge by a few isolated 

(Phoio. by King.) extravagances. Inspired, as 

its English name suggests, by 
the teaching of Ruskin, who preached the worship of simpltci^. of 
expressive line and colour, and endowed with its first masterpieces 
by U'illiam Morris, in connection widi die 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, it found timely 
inspiration in the art of Japan, emancipation 
from the bondage of symmetry and of the 
Greek orders, an admirable comprehension 
of flora and fauna as decorative elements. 
But it looked to Japan for lessons radier 
than for models. It prides itself on imitating 
nothing, on turning away alike from classic 
and Gothic tradition, on substituting indi- 
vidual expression, the materialisation of 
thought, to the schema tismof transmitted and 
conventional forms. It does not find beauty 
in elegance, but solely in the Rtness, die 
eloquence of the line, the gentle or the im- 
perious suggestion of colour. Before ac- ^^^ ^ — aiblet* and 
claiming or condemning this movement, we pvmoH. 

must give its as yet green fruits time to ripen.' lekhton. 
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May wc be permitted to 
forecast the future after this 
rapid survey of the past? 
■What will be the fate of art in 
this twentieth century upon 
which we have entered? 

We may, I think, predict 
the extinction of local schools. 



(Mrs. Hunwr.) 

Rapidity and facility of communica- 
tion will make it impossible thai rival 
schools should spring up a few leagues 
apart, like those of Athens and 
Argos, Florence and Perugia, Bruges 
and Tournai. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, schools became national : we 
had the French School, the English 
School, the Spanish School. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 
the French School became supreme on 
the Continent and tended to give the 
tone to all the rest; but at the same 
time, the unity of this school disap- 
[>eared ; we find it embracing Classi- 
cists, Romanticists, Realists. Idealists. 
Impressionists. Thus, everything 
points to the assumption that schools 
will henceforth no longer bear the 
names of cities or of nations; there 
will no longer be rivalries of coun- 
tries, but of principles. 

How the field of our studies has ex- 
panded, and at the same time gained 
in simplicity! In tlie nineteenth cen- 
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tuiy, for the first time in histOTy, 
modern art, the child of the Re- 
naissance, had representatives in 
every country in Europe : the 
sculptor Thorwaldsen. die paint- 
ers Thaulow and Edelfeldt, in 
the Scandinavian countries; the 
sculptors Antokolsky and Trou- 
betzkoi, the painters Vercstcha- 
gin, Rjepin, and Serow, in Rus- 
sia; the Hungarian Munkacsy, 
the Galician Matejko, the Czech 
Brozik, the Greek Rallis. the 
Turk Hamdi-Bey. The United 
States have entered the lists bril- 
liandy with a sculptor like St.- 
Gaudens (Fig. 619), and paint- 
ers such as Whistler and Sargent. 
These and many odiers, educated 
in Paris, in Rome, or in Germany, have founded schools in their 
own countries, which are not national, but which draw vigour and 
inspiration from those great cur- 
rents which make up European 



Will the art of the future be 
primarily realistic? I think not. 
One of the great discoveries of 
the nineteenth century, photo- 
graphy, has made reality more 
familiar to us than to our fore- 
fathers. What artist, were he as 
gifted as a Van Eyck. could 
compete with a sensitive plate? 
What we demand above all 
things from art is what photo- 
graphy, even polychromatic 
photography, cannot give — the 
suggestive beauty of form and 
movement, the radiance, the 
intensity, the mystery of colour — 
in a word, the equivalent, in art, 
of poetry in literature. The 
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art of the twentieth century will be, I am convinced, idealistic and 
poetical, as well as popular; it will translate the eternal aspiration 
of man. of ail men, towards that whicli is lacking in daily life, and 
that which completes it, those elements of superfluity and luxury 
which our sensibility craves and which no mere utilitarian progress 
can supplant. 

Far from believing that the social mission of art is at an end. or 
drawing near that end, I think it will piay a greater part in the 
twentieth century than ever. And I think — or at least hope — that 
greater importance than ever will be attached to the study of art 
as a branch of culture. This study is one which no civilised man, 
whatever his profession, should ignore in these days. It is In this 
belief that I have prepared this brief survey, which I hope may 
serve the educative purposes of art. 
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To keep the Ubiioanphies of dm book up to <kle, it will tuffioe lo take notes from dw 
Afckaologbeher Anzdger (antique ait) and the Reperiorium JUr Kurutwinenachafi (Christian, 
Modem, and Onental art). Hm latter has disoontinued its biblioaraphies ance 1904. A new 
publi c a t i o n, IrUemaUonale BibUographie der KunafwisMetucht^, may oe recaaunended for these. 

Reprod u ctions ol many famous works of ait will be found in the f oUowins works, which should 
form part of eveiy ait likcary : 

Soouz d'Asmoouit. HiaMre Je VAri par le$ Monumenb (fourth to sixteendi century). Paris. 
6 vols., 1823. 325 plates, Taiious editions and translations; F. Winter and G. Dehio, Kunat- 



Ew v«^., iwa.^, ^a.^ »■■«,■, TBinma ^uitnMia aiMj u«ihhiu«j» • u. , vv lum anu v^. i..^«aiiv, a^wfi^*- 
cAlcAfe In Bildtm. 5 vols, (to the eishtoenlh century). Leipcds. I899-I9(X): Reber and 
yosdoifer. KUmiteher BiUenehalx, 12 vols.. Munidt, 1686-1900 (1.800 reproductions of 
nctuies. from fourteenth to ei gh teenth century); the same, Klmaiacher Skvip^rtntchaiz, 4 vols., 
Munich (ancient and modem sculpture) ; G.^ Hirt, KukargeachichUiche* Bilderbuch, 6 vols., 
Munich (3,5(X) reproductions, sixteenth to eighteenth century) ; S. Reina<^ RiperMres dea 
Peinturea da Moi/tn^ Age et de Ut Rcnaiaaance, vol. L, Paris, 1904 (l,100 repcodudiotts of 
p i c t ui es, fourteenth to nitecwth oenluiy). 
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A lanceites, 1 1 7. 

Abydot,13. 

Academic style, 140, 142, 

'* Academies,** 40. 
Academies ol Paintiiig, &c., 

277. 
Achaemenides, 26. 
Adam, Brothers, 145. 
Adoration of the Lamb, 

at Ghent, 221. 
Adoration of the Magi, 

Gentile da Fabiiano, 192; 

Daier. 240: Leooaido, 186, 

189 ; Lochner, 233 ; Ribeni, 

254. 
/Esina. 49. 
^sdi^us, 41. 
Agache, 308. 
Agamemnon, 31. 
Agasiasol Ephesos. 61. 
Aginoouit, 2 1 7. 
Agoiacntits, pupil o( PMcfias, 

54. 
Aix, Cathedral o(, 28. 
Aiz-k-Chapelle. 100. 
Att>ano, the "Anacreon ol 

Painting,** 248. 
Akamenes. 44, 54. 
Aldobrandini, Cardinal, 76q. 
Alexander the Great, 60, 

67, 73. 
Alexandria, 67,68; Alexandrian 

art, 81, 93. 
Alhanibra ol Giwiada, 102. 
ADegri, Antonio : «e«:Coaegsio. 
AOori, Alessandio. 253. 
Allori,CristofoiD,253. 
Alsace, 116; school of, 243. 
Vtunira, cave ol, 7. 



Altar ol Peace, the. 90. 
Alldoifer,Albiecht,241. 
Amazon, bronze figure ol, 

45. 
Amhauadon, The, Holbein, 

241. 
Amberger, 242. 
Amboise, 183. 
Amdineau, M., 14. 
Amerbach, 242. 
Amiens Cathedral, 116, 123, 

125; museum, 316. 
Amorgos, 30. 
AmpMtrite, 54. 
Amrou, mosque ol, 102. 
Amsleidam, school ol, 264. 
A n Impression, 3 1 3n. 
Andromeda, 305. 
Angelico, Fra, 1 53-4. 
Angers Cathedral, 21 7. 
Ani^Austro-Bdgian style, 

148. 
Annunciation io the Shepherds, 

Palma Veochio. 171. 
Anthemius ol Tialles, 99. 
Antinoas.90, 91. 
Antiope, Coneggio, 214. 
Antokdsky. 333. 
Antondlo da Mesnna. 1 70. 
Antonio, Marc (Raimondi), 

211. 
Apelles. 59, 76. 
Aphaia* temple ol, 42, 49. 
Aphrodite, Lord Leoonfield*s, 

58. 
ApoUo, the Belvedere, 7 1 . 
Apotheosis of Tiberius, 82; 

of Homer, 304. 
^Aoxi/omenus, Vatican, 60. 
Apulia, 150. 
Arabesqnet, 103. 
Arabian art, 1 03. 
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Arc de Triomphe, 142, 326. 

Archermos, 39. 

Archers' Guild, portrait. Van 

de Heist, 267. 
Architect with the Rule, the 

Louvre, 24. 
Architecture, beginnings ol, 

13. 
Arethusa on coin, 83. 
Argos, school ol, 333. 
Armenia, art reBcs found, 27. 
Armstrong, Elizabeth (Mrs. 

Sunhope Forbes), 325. 
Amolfini couple, portrait, J. 

Van Eyck, 222. 
Artemis ol Ddos, 38. 
Artemiaa, Queen ol Caria, 

62. 
Asia Minor, 67, 75. 
Assisi, Giotto*s finncoes at, 

153. 
Assyrian Art, statues and has- 

relieb, 23-25 ; palaces and 

temples, 26-27. 
Assjrrian Hercules, Louvre, 

25. 
Athene Parthenos, 48, 5 1 . 
Athene Promachos, the, 52. 
Athenes by Phidias. 52, 53. 
Athenian Vases, 77-79. 
Athens, Acropolis ol, 40. 48; 

decline ol, 56, 67 ; school ol, 

333. 
Athletes, school ci the, 40. 
Attains, King, 69. 
Attic art, 65,' 67. 
Attica, quarries ol, 37, 48. 
Augsburg school. 237. 
Augustus, 89, 90; poitmit of, 

92. 
Aumonier, 325. 
Aurora, Guido Reni, 249 
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Autun, Csthednl ci, 122. 
AuvetBoe, idioal ol, 112. 
228. 

B. 

BuJbek. temple of. 90. 

BabyioD, stone ase m, 14. 

BMttai».67. 

BMfia. Flonnoe, 157. 

Bui. 319. 

BiJlu, 143. 

Bambeig. 1 16. 

BaptMtery gates at Floienoe, 

GhiberiiJ39.216. 
Baptistery at PiM, 150. 
Barfaizoa.311. 

Baroque style. 135.144.145. 
Banacco CottectioD. 72. 
Banias. 326. 330. 
Bairy. 146. 
BartkoUy. 326. 
Baitholam£. 328. 
Bartolo. Taddeo. 135. 
Baitnlommeo. Fca, 198, 203. 

204. 
Barye. 326. 

Basalt head (Louvre). 24. 
Basilica ol Constantine, 89. 
BasiHcas. 98. 99. 
Bassorah. 22. 

Bastien-Lepage. 314, 319. 
BafAe/s.2%.313. 
Battia of A lexandeft Le Brun. 

277. 
Baudn^. Paul. 316. 319. 
Beau Diea d'Amiera, 125. 
Beaune. hospital of. 224. 
Beauneveu, Andvfi, 1 27. 
Beau vail, 103. 
Beechey. William. 300. 
BeUe Jardiniere, Raphael, 

196. 
BelUiii, Giovamii. 168. 172; 

Gentile. 168. 171 ; Jacopo, 

168. 
Beltraffio. 189. 
Bernardm de St. l*yerce, 311. 
Bemay. treasure ol. 75. 
BerensoD. B.. 165. 198. 
Berlin Museum, 70. 
Bernini. 134.252. 
Beitin, M.. portrait. 304. 
Besnaid.315. 
Betti : »te Hntoricduo. 
Bevilacqua. Palazzo. 135. 
Bianchi. 213. 
Bibliothftque Nationale. 143; 

Sle. Genevi&ve, 143. 



Bilbao, 258. 

Birth of the Virgin, A. del 

Saito.205. 
Bitmarck, portrait, 320. 
Boccador.U. 136. 
Bficklin.321. 
Baeolia.80. 
BoOeau. 305. 
Bolduii.321. 

Bologna. Giovanni da, 212. 
Bookeur.MBe. Rosa. 311. 
Bonington. 31 1. 
Boonat, 254n., 256, 258. 

318. 
Book of Houi^ by the Lim- 

bowgs. Cond6 Museum. 

Chantilly, 218. 221; of 

Etienne Chevalier, by 

Fouquet, do.f 229. 
Bordeaux Cathedral 111. 
Borgognone. Ambrogio. 189. 
Bosch. Jerome, 227. 
Boscoieale. 76. 
Botta,24. 

Botticelli, 156,203,323. 
Boucher. 290. 291. 294. 
Bouguereau, 308. 
Boulle.283. 

Bouibonnais, school of, 229. 
Bouts, Thierry. 221. 223, 

234. 
Bn^Mzon. 326. 
Bramante, 89. 133. 143, 

200. 
Brancaod Chapd. 155. 
Branchidse, 38. 
Brandt, Isabella. 270. 
Brascassat,311. 
Braekelaer. 319. 
Brescia, school of. 181. 
Breton, Jules, 3 1 2. 
Breughel. 227. 
Brock. 329. 

Broederlam, Mdduor, 2 1 7. 
Broken Pitcher, Greuze. 294. 
Bronze age. the, 11-12; doors 

of Baptistery, Florence, 

159. 
Broozino, 206. 
Brouwer, Adriaen, 262. 

Bronk. 334. 
Bruges, school of. 333. 
Brunellesco. 132. 143. 
Brussels. 146. 
Bruyn. Barthel.215. 
Bryazis, 62. 
Brygos. 78. 

Bugatto. Zanetto. 220n. 
Burgkmair, 338. 
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Burgundy. Dukes of . 216-219; 

school of. 112. 128.216. 
Bttilingtan, Loid. 145. 
Bume-Jooes. 299. 324. 
Burning Bu»h, the, Froment, 

228. 
Butin. Ubrsse. 316. 
Btttliesses. flying. 1 1 3. 
Byzantine art. 98-104. 



Cabanel.308. 

Cabinet des Estampes, 267; 

desM6dailIes.75.82. 101. 
Caffieri. 283. 
Cain. 326. 
Cairo Museum, 14; mosques, 

102. 
Caliaii, Paolo : see Veronese. 
Callicmtes, 47. 
Callot. Jacques, 275. 
Cahraert. I>enis, 248. 
Calvary by Shiter. 218. 
Camfaio. Amolfo di. 132. 
Cambiai, League of. 1 79. 
Cameos. 62. 

Camondo dock. the. 296. 
Campo Santo, of Pisa. 1 53. 
Canaletto. 160. 
Cano. Alonzo. 255. 
Carmn Van de PaeU, J. Van 

Eyck, 20. 222. 
Canova, 91, 165. 2%, 303, 

326. 
Canterbury Cathedral. 112, 

116. 
CamcaDa. bust of. 92. 
Caravaggio. 249. 
Carolus-Duran. 318. 
Carmine. 1 55. 203. 
Camac, 10. 
Carpacdo, 174. 
Carpeaux, 326. 
Carracd, Lodovico. 248 ; An- 

nibale and Agostino. 246; 

school of the. 248. 249. 
Carrie. 315. 

Carrousd. Louvre. 139. 142. 
Caryae, 5 1 . 

Caryatides in ardiitecture. 5 1 . 
Casa Trivulzio. at Milan. 1 70. 
Casino RospigHosi. the, 93. 
Castagno. Andrea del, 155. 

205. 
CaaUglione, Balthazar, por- 
trait, Raphad. 201. 
Catacombs, the. 95. 96. 
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Caumont, ArdsK (]e, 106. 
Cazin, 3 1 2. 

CdKm, Benvenuto, 212. 
Celts, flint uutruments, 9; art 

oftbe. 107. 
Centaun ancl Lapithae, battle 

of. 43. 
Cephisoclotus, 56, 57. 
Cenmicuf of Athens, 65. 
Ceitosa, tbe, at Pavia, 133. 
Cezanne, 3 1 4. 
Qialdean art, 22-26. 
Chambiges, Pierre, 136. 
Champaigne, Philippe de, 275. 
Champmol, Carthusian Monas- 
tery, 218. 
Chantiny. 136,218.221. 
Chaplain. 305. 329. 
Chapu. 326. 
Qiardm, Simon, 294. 
Chailet.309. 
Chartn* Cathedral. 116, 120, 

121. 123. 
ChasB6riau. 317. 
Chasseur Officer, Gdncault, 

306. 
Chenavard, 317. 
Chdnier, Andrf. 304. 
Chevalier, Etienne, 229. 
Chian sculptures, die, 40. 
Chinese art, 28, 33 1 • 
Chinolseries, 331. 
Chios, 39-40. 
Qiqjpendale, 145. 
aidsy,M.. 111. 
Quistian Art, pictoiial, 93 ; 

Romanesque epoch, 95-100. 
Church of tbe Holy Apostles, 

Constandnople, 103. 
Gma da Coneirfiano, 1 74. 
Cimabue, 151. 
CimoD, 82. 

Gteaux, monks of, 116. 
Clarence, Duke of, tomb at 

Windsor, 329. 
Claude : see Lorrain. 
Oeve, Joos von, 243. 
Qodion, 296. 
Qouets, the, 229. 
Quny, monks of, 112. 
Cnidus, 58, 64, 72. 
Cnossus, 32, 33. 
Coblentz. 52. 
Cochm, M. H., 332n. 
Codoman, Darius, 26. 
Cogniet, 308. 
Coins, Greek, 82, 83. 
Colbert, 140, 282. 
Cffflt w nftg rtatw! , Vciiioe» 160* 



Cologne, cathedral, 116, 134; 

school of, 233, 243. 
Colombe, Michel, 230. 
Colton, 329. 
Comnenus, Alexis, 101. 
Concert, Giorgione, 171. 
Cond6, Mus6e, 218. 
CondoUiere, Antondlo da 

Messina, 170. 
Constable, 300,311,322. 
Constant, Benjamin, 319. 
Constantino, 89, 98. 
Conoersazioni, 171. 
Copia,Mme. , portrait, Prudhoo, 

304. 
Coptic art, 102. 
Corbeil, 127. 

Coiinthian capital,49 ; vases, 77. 
Connon, 308. 
Comelisr, Jacob, 230. 
Cornelius, 320. 
Coronation of Napoleon I. in 

Notre Dame, David, 302. 
Corot, 263, 31 1,312. 
Cocreggio, Antonio Allegri, 1 77, 

213-215,263,303,318. 
Cortona, Domenico da, 136. 
Cortona, Retro da, 25 1 . 
Cosimo, Piero di, 1 57. 
Cossa, Francesco del, 196. 
Costa, Lorenzo, 196. 
Counter-Refomiation, the, 180, 

214,246,247. 
Coup de Lance, Rubens, 272. 
Courajod. 115, 151n., 156. 
Courbet,313,315,316. 
Cousin, Jean, 275. 
Coustou, GuiHaume, 282. 
Couture, 308. 
Coypel, 287, 288. 
Coysevox, 282. 
Crane, Waller, 147. 
Cranach,Lucas, 238, 242, 243 ; 

the younger, 243. 
Crassus, 87. 

Oedi, Lorenzo cfi, 1 57, 225. 
Crete. 30, 32, 33. 
Crinuea, tombs of, 74; vases, 

75. 
Cnstus,Petnu, 170. 
Crivelfi, 174. 
Oome, 300, 322. 
Cromlechs, 10. 
Cronaca, 133. 

Crucifixion, Antonello da Mes- 
sina, 170; Daniele da Vol- 

teira, 212 ; Daiet, 224. 
Crusades, 108. 
Cuhnhach, Hans von, 241 . 
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Cuf^d, MichelangJo, 206. 
Cupid and Psyche, G6iard, 

303. 
Cuyp, 268. 
Cyclopean walls, 35. 
Cyprus, 27, 30, 34. 
Cyrenaica, burial places of, 75 
Cjrrus, 26. 
Czemin collecti o n, 268. 
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Dagnan-Bouveiet, 319. 

Dalou, 326. 

Dancing, Carpeaux, 326. 

Danneker, 297. 

Daphni, Church of, 101, 

Daret, Jacques, 224. 

Damostadt. 146. 

Daubigny, 311. 

David, Gerard, 221, 225. 

David. Louis, 288, 293, 294, 

295. 302. 
Daoid, Michelangelo, 206. 
Death and the Knight, Dorer, 

240. 
Death of the Virgin^ Can- 

vaggio, 25 1 . 
Decamps. 3 1 0. 
Degas, 315. 

Delacroix. 306, 307, 310. 
Ddaroche, 308,313. 
Delaunay, 308. 
Delphi, 39, 61. 
Demeter, statue of, 64, 72. 
Denmark, 10, 12. 
Detbu, The, G6ncault, 306. 
Descent from the Cross, Van 

der Weyden, 224; Malsys, 

226; the Colognese, 234; 

Rubens, 27 1 ; Jonvenet, 279. 
DetaiDe, 309. 
Deoaucay, Mme,, portrait. In* 

gnss,304. 
Dianas, Houdoo, 296. 
Diaz,311. 
Diderot, 293, 294. 
Dieulafoy, M., 26. 
Di)on.2l6,217.218. 
Dionysus, figure of, 57. 
D/tt/fon, Vases, 77. % 

Discobobu, Rome. 44. "V 
Dispute of the Sacrament, b(^- 

phael. 199. 
Dobson. William. 297. 
Doric Older. 35. 49. 50. 
Dold, Cario. 253, 306. 
Dolmeni,IO, II. 
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«Im>w249. 
99. 

155.156.159.160. 
169. 
DaaiaiM.117. 

DorjMi r ei^ RaplMl. 200. 
Dotupfffm, Ae C«MR,45. 60. 
DiM.Gcnid.269. 
D«ni.7«. 

Diodm. 53, 144. 145. 
DnrT.329. 
Dubu. 143. 
DiibaH.326. 
Doodo. 104. 151. 152. 
DnoooeMi. 139. 
Dna. 306. 
Dapvfi. 31 1.329. 



Duna. 
Dito.Alieft. 23^-241. 
DolMmCaifaednl. 113.115. 
Dalckait,260. 
DMlntColecimi.267. 
Dyck. Van. 273. 297. 299. 

320. 
Dyint Gladiator, 69. 



EuuMdoo, King of SiipoiiHa, 

23. 
Eut. AMnd. 325. 
Edectio. the 246, 249. 

Eoole des Be«u-AriB. Paris, 

143. 
Edetfeldt. 333. 
EdKtalN«nlet.263. 
Education ef Pan, Sisnoidli, 

156. 
Egyptian Art, ilooe age in. 14- 

15: nnder the Pharaohi, 16 

et $eq.\ tenplet, 18; bas- 

idiefc. 18: figurinet. 18; 

piifiting w in tomb*. 16; 

ftatuet, 19; conventioiu in. 

2X); decoiative motives, 21 ; 

decoiative chancier, 21 . 
Election, The, Hogarth, 299. 
EleiMt. 101. 
Elgm. Lord, 51. 
Embarkation for Cylhera, 

Watteau, 290. 
EnUle, 285. 

Empire 11x^142,293.331. 
Enamdi. 1 2. 33 1 . 
End of the World, SignordH. 

158. 

,23a 



115.297-3001 
321-326: RcMMMB. 145: 
83. 

201. 
49. 
69. 




242. 
EndneoB. ne. 40, 51. 
Ewo wUh the Loida, Rom. 

93. 
Ei^fffdbLWi.285. 
Eloae, die. Pant. 142. 
EMia. lonbi ol. 74.65.86; 

fomiBDg of, 83. ^ 
Fmran ait. 23; mam, 69. 

75. 
Euphroaiai, 78. 

Evani, Aidnr. eacavaliaM in 
5,32. 
82. 
263. 
Eycb. Van. 20. 156, 170. 

220. 221; Hubert. 193. 

221.222: Jan. 220. 222. 



Fafaiiano: «ee Genlfle da 

Fabriano. 
Faei. Peter Van der: «ee Sir 

Peler Ldy. 
Fames, Caftewat, 282. 
Falconet. 296. 
Falguiif^ 328. 
Fantin-Latour. 308. 
r arneK freaooet, 248. 
Father'* Cune, Gieuu. 294. 
Ferrara, ichod of, 213. 
Fenara, Gaudomo. 189. 
Files galantcs, Watteau, 290. 
Flamboyant ityle. 117. 
Flandiin, 308. 
Flaxman, 297. 

Flemidi ichod, 128. 216-227. 
Florentine idxxil. 152-166; 

painting, 158. 
Florence, Cathedral of, 132. 
Fdey, 329. 
Fontaine, 138. 
Fontaine des Innocents, Pam, 

230, 
Fontainebleau, 136. 311; 

•dKxJ d, 229, 329. 
Foppa. v., 189. 
Forbes, Stanhope, 325. 
Forum, 91 . 
Fouquet, Jean, 228, 229. 
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Four EoaimdUs, Doicr. 239. 
FosBMnt. Hdena. Rubem'a 

wie.270. 
FmoeKhi, Piero do. 158. 
Faada. 196. 197. 
Fiuco-Flnidi ait. 217-219. 

228. 
FaDoo-IlaSan RoMMaBoe. 

229-230. 
Fngonard.93.291. 
329. 
lis, 312. 
■el, 326. 

RFiiiniarp. 138.217; 
1,231. 
Fittooea,76. 

Frieze of Archen, Lmnrre, 
27. 

tm, 221. 310. 
Fofaridi.320. 
Fne, 324. 
Fuitvfinikr, 53. 



Gabrid, 141. 

Gaiadioi«igh,299,300. 

Galerie d* ApoDon, 277. 

Gallait,319. 

Gaide-MeuUet. Place de la 

Concorde. 140. 
Gaidel.326. 
Gate d the lioM, 35. 
Gauk. art among the, 12, 13. 
nnis,idandd. 11. 
kod d, 252. 
Gentile da Fabriano, 168. 

192. 
G^iard, 303. 
Gerard d Haadem (Geert- 

gen), 223. 
G6iicault. 305, 306. 
German ardutectnre. 107 ; 

art, 1 1 5, 233 ; Renaissance, 

144; schod. 233-244. 
G^r^tae. 330. 

Ghiberti, Loienzo, 159, 218. 
Ghirlandajo, Domenico. 1 57. 

203. 225. 
Gilbert, Atfied. 329. 
Gilgamfit, the Aaiyrian Hei- 

cdet, 25. 
GiDot,290. 
Cioconda, La, Leoaaido, 186. 

187. 
Gioidaiio, Luca (Fa Pketto), 

251. 
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Gkwne. 171. 172. 174- 

177. 
Gjottoquet, 153. 
Giotto. 102, 104. 149. 131- 

154. 169. 
Ginnkm. 262. 
Girodet. 303. 
CiMontM, 127. 

Citze, George, Hottwm. 242. 
G]iJ)er. RmuI 111. 
Gleyie.308. 

GobdiM, manufiictory, 283. 
Goes. Hnso Van der. 221. 

225. 
Goethe. 241. 
Gold. 14; vaaes of Troy, 

31. 
GowMrt, Jan. of Maubeuse 

(Mabttse). 226. 
Godiic archilectuK. 91. 106- 

110. 113-126; ait. 106. 

116. 127. 126; English. 

117. 141; town-halls. 117; 
abbeyi, 117; tculptuie, 121- 
126; cathediab. 123; 
portnits, 127 ; ttatuetles and 
bas-rdidEi. 127; naturaliam. 
149. 

Goudea. Prince of Sirpoula, 

23. 
Gouion. Jean. 230. 329. 
Goya. 257, 313. 
Goyen, Van, 266. 
GocezoK, Benoizzo, 154. 174. 
GnBoo-Roman ait. 107. 
Gneco-Syrian art, 106. 
Graham, Peler, 325. 

Ol T ^n^^^ 102. 

Grand Palais. Paris. 144. 

Crandes ChrotUqueM de 
France, 225. 

Greek art, 13. 125; diacacter- 
islics. 16. 22; human form 
reproduced. 30 ; duee 
periods of, 33; Hefienic 
Middle Ates. 34; ex- 
ptessioo in sculpHue. 40; 
temples. 46; Greek pottery, 
77;— vases, 77-76. 

Gieuxe, 294. 

Grien. Hans BaUung. 243. 

Gros, 303. 305. 

"Grotesques," 132. 

Grottoes. Roman tombs, 132. 

GrttnewaU, Mathias. 243. 

Guarcfi. 160. 

Guerdno, 249, 25 1 . 

Gu«iin.303. 

Guilckl21. 



GuiDain, Louis XIII., 262. 
Giiillaume, 326. 
Guthrie, 325. 



H. 

Haarlem, school of, 263. 
Hainauh, 127. 
Halbherr, 3^3. 
HaUcamassus. mausoleum at. 

62. 
Hals, Frans, 262, 302. 319. 
Hamdi-Bey, 334. 
Hampton Gwrt Palace. 141 . 
Hankar.147. 
Harpignies, 312. 
Hasenauer. 145. 
Haymon. Count of Corbeil, 

127. 
Head. Bab]4onian. Louvre. 

24. 
Hubert, 306. 
Heidelberg. 137. 
Hebodonu driven fmm ihe 

Temple, Raphael, 199. 
Hellenic Epoch. 66. 
Hellenistic Epoch. 66-73. 
Heist. Van der. 267. 
Hemicycle, Delaroche. 306. 
Henner, 316. 
Henry, George, 325. 
Hepplewhite. 145. 
Hera of Saunos. 36; temple 

of.atOlympia.57. 
Heiades, 59.61. 
Herculaneum. 61, 67. 292. 
Herkomer. 324. 
Hermes group. 57, 83. 
Henera the eUer. 254. 
Heurey, M., 23. 
H ildrs h ei m . 136; treasure of, 

75. 
HilBard, Nicholas, 297. 
Hindoo art, 26, 103. 
HiasarHk excavations. 30. 
HiMhrical Minor, the. 124. 
History of Art amortg ihe 

Ancienls,'WiDiAdmsain, 292. 
Hittiteart,27. 
Hobbema.266. 
Hogardi, 298. 299. 
Holbein, Hans. 236. 241 . 242. 

297. 319. 
Holbein the eUer. 238. 

241. 
Holland, school of painting. 

319. 
Hok/ CorwersaOoris, 171. 



Hohf Famihl of Francis I., 

Raphael. 199. 
Holzschuher, poitnut, Doier. 

239. 
HomoUe, M.. 36, 39. 
Hoogh, Pietar de. 262. 267. 

310. 
Hook, 325. 
Hoppner, 299. 
Horses «f Marhf, Coustou, 

262. 
Horta. 147. 
Hdlel de Ouny. Paris, 117; 

deViUe. 136. 
Houdon, 296, 326. 
Hugo. Victor. 126. 
Humanian. 130. 149. 
Hundred Guilder Print, 

Rembrandt. 236. 
Hunt. Holman, 322. 
Huth, Mr. E., 242. 
Hycsos. 117. 
Hymettus. quarry of. 37. 



Iconoclasts, 100. 

Ictinus, 47. 

Ilede France. 1 15. 

IKum, excavations. 30. 

Imagery, 96. 

hnagiers. 113. 121. 124,126. 
149,216,236. 

hnprewionism. 312. 313. 325. 

Incamminali. Academy of. 
246. 

Indian art. antiquity of. 26. 

Indre, the, 6. 

Ingres. 201. 304. 305. 

Injalbert. 326. 

Inquiation. 171. 

Institut de France. 164. 

IntagBos. 61. • 

InvaHdes, dome of, 140. 

Ionic Older, 35, 49. 50. 

Ipsamboul, statues of, 16. 

Irene, 56, 57. 

Udorus of Miletus. 99. 

laocrales, 50. 

Israels. 319. 

Issus, batde of, mosaic, 76. 

Italian temples, 49; potteries. 
79; architecture. 143; Re- 
naissance. 130. 131. 149; 
reaKmi, 149. 

Ivories, 14. 101. 104. 127. 
219. 
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Jacques Cceur*i home, Bouisei, 

117. 
Jameaooe. Georse, 297. 
Japaneie art. 331-332. 
Jean le Boo, King of France, 

216. 
Jean ol Bniaes, 217. 
Jean Sans Peur, 2 1 6. 
Jesuit style. 133, 214. 247. 

252. 272. 
Jewish art, 26. 
John the BaptUt, Leonardo. 

186. 
Jones. Iniso, 141. 
Jordaens. 273. 
Joiephine, Empress, poitiait, 

Pnidhon.304. 
Jouvenet, Jean, 276. 279. 
Judgment of Otho, Bouts, 

223. 
Judith] AJ&atx, 253. 
Jupiter andAntiope, Correggio, 

214. 

K. 

Kahii^-Pianii. 101. 
Kanaak, temple of. 1 6. 
Kaulbach. 320. 
Keeps, 1 1 7. 
Kermeu, Rubens, 273. 
Kiev, churches of, 103. 
Klenze, 145. 
Kfinger. Max,321,330. 
Kneeling Dominicant the, 

Zuibaran, 255. 
Kneller, Godfrey, 296. 
Kiell, Oswolt. 239. 
Krafft. Adam, 236, 237. 



^ La Fert6-Milon. 117. 
La Tour. 295. 
La Trimt6 Church. 143. 
Laborde. Lton de. 1 5 1 n. 
Labrouste. 143. 
Labyrinth of Minos, 32. 
Lady with the Glooe, Carolus- 

Duran. 316. 
LagTen6e. 267. 
Lake-dweOings, 9-10. 
Lancret, 290. 
Lange, 20, 44. 
Laoccon, group, Vatican, 70, 

71.72. 



1,116. 
LargiOiire, Nicholas, 276, 260, 

296. 
Litst Judgment^ Autun Cathe- 
dral, 122: Cousin. 275: L. 

Van Leyden. 230: Michel- 

angelo, 1 58, 211. 
Los/ Suf^r, A. del Castagno, 

205; Leonardo, 186, 166: 

A. del Saito, 205. 
Laslman, 264. 
Lathangue, 325. 
Laurens, J. P., 306. 
Lausanne, 1 16. 
Lavery. 324, 325. 
Law of Frontality , 20, 44, 2 1 0. 
Lawrence, 300, 322. 
Layard, 24. 

Le Bnin, 276-277, 303. 
Le Nain, brodiers, 275. 
Le Sueur. 276. 278. 
LeconSeld, Lord, collection, 56. 
Leczyrtaka^ Marie, portrait, 

Tocqu«, 295. 
Lefuel, 136. 139. 
Legend of St. Ursula, Car- 

pacdo. 174. 
Leighton, Lord, 324, 329. 
Lely. Sir Peter, 296. 
Lemnos, 53. 
Lemoyne, 296. 
Lenbach. 320. 
Leochares, 62, 7 1 . 
Leonardo da Vind, 156, 174, 

163-191: works for Lodo- 

vioo Sforza, 163; Madonna 

of, 187. 
Les Mtutres d'Autrefois, 311. 
Lescot, Pierre, 139. 
Lessing, 71. 
L6vy, H., 319. 
Leyden, Van: see Lucas Van 

Leyden. 
Leys. 319. 
Lhermitte. 316. 
Liebermann. 320. 
Life of St. Bertin, Marmion. 

225. 
Life of St. Bruno, Le Sueur. 

276. 
Limbourg. Paul de. 216: 

brothers. 216. 221. 
L'Incendio delBorgo, 199. 
Lincoln Cathedral. 1 16. 
Lion and lioness, wounded. 

British Museum, 25. 
Lippi. Fra FiHppo. 155-157: 

FiHppino, 157. 203. 
Lochner, Stephan. 233. 
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Loggie, Le, Vatican, 199. 

Lombarcfi, the, 166. 

Loo, Van, 267. 

Lorenzetti, die, 152. 

Lorrain, Claude, 276, 279, 300, 

321. 
Lordiet, cave of, 6. 
Lotto, Lorenzo, 166, 177. 
Lotus in Egyptian art, 21. 
Louis XIU. style, 138. 
Louis XIV. style, 139, 140, 

246, 267, 2%. 
Louis XVI. style, 142,293. 
Louvre, palace, 136-140. 
Lucas Van Leyden, 230. 
Lucretia, Dorer, 240. 
LucuUus, 67. 
Luini, 169. 191. 
Luther. 242. 
Lydian art, 26. 
LysQ)pus, 60, 61 » 64. 



M. 

Macbeth, R., 325. 
Macpherson, 303. 
MacWhirter. 325. 
Madeleine. Paris, 43, 142. 
Madema, 134. 
Madonna del Gran Duca, 

Raphael, 196. 
Madonna del Praia, Raphael, 

196. 
Madonna deUa Casa Tempi, 

Raphael, 196. 
Madonna delta Cesta, 

Correggio, 214. 
Madonna delle Arpie, A. del 

Sarto, 206. 
Madonna di Fobgno, Raphael, 

199. 
Madonna di San Sisto, 

Raphael, 199. 
Madonna of the Rosary, 

Sassoferrato, 253. 
Magdalen, Bordeaux Cathe- 
dral, 124. 
Maignan, 306. 
Majano, Benedetto da, 133, 

161. 
Makart. Hans. 320. 
Male.M. E.. 124.125. 
Malherbe, 136. 
Maloud, 218. 
Man with the Choe, Titian. 

177. 
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Man with the Pink, Van Eyck, 
20. 

Manet. 313. 316. 

Manneriits. 248. 

Manoah*» Sacrifice, Rem- 
brandt, 266. 

Mansard, Jules Haidouin. 140. 

Mantegna. 169. 170; frescoes 
or, 86. 

Mantua, 169. 

Manusaipts, ffluminated. 121. 

Marguerite of Flanders, 216, 
218 

Marilhlt. 310. 

Maris, brothers, 319. 

Mannion, Smon, 224. 

Marriage d la Mode, Hogarth. 
265. 

Marriage of St. Catherine, 
Coneggio. 214. 

Afarse///a/«e.La.Rude,70,326. 

Marsh, The, Ruisdael, 263. 

Marshal de Saxe, tomb ei, 
Pigalle,296. 

Martin, Henri, 3 1 4. 

Martini, Simone, 1 32. 

Masacdo. 153, 155, 203, 
219. 

Master ci the Altar of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 234; Lyvenberg 
Passion, 235; Life of the 
Virgin, 235; Holy Family, 
235 ; Death of the Virgin, 
243. 

Mater Dolorosa, 65. 

Matsys, Quentin, 221, 226. 

Mausolus, statue of, 62. 

Mazarin. 140, 277. 

Medici, Catherine dei. 139, 
230; Giuliano, 210; Lo- 
renzo, 210. 

Meissonier. 261,309,310. 

Melancholy, Dttrer, 240. 

Melanchton, 242. 

Melos, 54. 

Melozzo da ForH, 1 58. 

Memmi : see Martini, S. 

Memling, 22 1 , 225. 

Mengs, Raphael, 288. 

Menhirs, 10. 

Menzel, 320. 

Merci6, 326. 

Mercury, F^galle, 296. 

Mercury taking fiighl, Giov. 
da Bologna, 212. 

Mercury instrueUng Cupid, 
Correggio, 214. 

Meison, 308. 

Me«ia8.319. 



Metzu, 262, 268. 

Meulen, Van der, 308. 

Meunier, Coustantin, 160, 328. 

Michelangelo, 134, 135, 158, 
159, 177, 178, 198, 203, 
207—212; influence on Flo- 
rentine school, 207 ; work in 
Sistine Chapel, 207, 209; 
as a sculptor, 207-210; pic- 
tures of, 211; school of, 
229. 

Michelozzo, 132. 

Mieris, 269. 

Mignaid, 276, 28a 

Milan Cathedral, 116,134. 

Milkmaid, Greuze, 294. 

Millais,322. 

Millet. 312, 315. 

Milo of Crotona, Puget. 70. 
283. 

Miniaturists. 297. 

Mmoan bas-retiefs and metal 
work, 35. 

Minos* Palace, 32. 

Mirror of the lVorld,\24. 

Modem style, 147, 148,322. 

Moissac, Church of (Tam et 
Garonne), 122. 

Moli^, quoted, 280-282. 

Moltke, portrait, Lenbach, 320. 

Monet, 314, 323n. 

Mona Lisa Cioconda, Leo- 
nardo, 186, 187. 

Mont St. Michel, 117. 

Montafiez, 255. 

MonteMco, 155. 

Moorish architecture, 102. 

Moral Mirror, 124. 

Morale, the Divine, 254. 

More, Sir Thomas, portrait, 
Holbein, 242. 

Morea, 43. 

Moreau, Gustave, 316. 

MoieUi, 192. 

Moretie, Sieur de, Holbem, 
242. 

Morgan, Mr., 14. 

Moro, Lodovico il, 183. 

Mocot, Aim6, 6. 

Morris, William, 147,332. 

Mosaics, 76, 93, 99-101. 

Moscow, diurches of, 103. 

Moses, Michelangelo, 209. 

Mosques, 102. 

Mount Athos, convent, 102. 

Munich, Museum, 79. 

Munkacsy, 333. 

Murano, island of, 168; school 
of. 168. 169. 
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MuriDo, 257, 299. 

Murray, 325. 

Musset, 253. 

Mussulman art, 1 5. 

Mycale, 4 1 . 

Mycense, excavations, 31; 

— vases, 32, 77. 
Myrina, 80, 81. 
Myron. 44. 45. 



N. 

Naples, school of, 252. 
Napoleon at Eylau, Gros, 303. 

309. 
Nativity, Van der Goes, 

225. 
Nattier, 295. 
Naturalism, 149, 313, 316, 

328. 
Nazarenes, school of , 3 1 9. 
NecrcHxlis of Tanagra, 80, 

330. 
Neer, Aart Van der, 268. 
Negadah, 15. 
Neo-Greek style, 146; neo- 

Venetian, 320. 
Ner^a, portrait of, 92. 
Neuville, 309. 

New English Art Chib, 325. 
New Grange, 12. 
Newlyn coterie, 325. 
Newton, excavations of, 62, 

64. 
NiccoUlPisano, 150. 
Nietzsche, 156. 
Night Watch, Rembrandt, 

266. 
Nik6,39,51,62. 
Nineveh, monuments of, 22. 
Niche, group, 63. 
Nocturne in black and gold, 

Whisder, 324. 
Noort, Adam Van, 269. 
Norman architecture, 1 1 2, 

113. 
Northern style in art, 108. 
Northern Ssrria, art relics found 

in, 27. 
Notre Dame, Paris, 116; 

Reims, 123. 
Noyon, Church of, 116. 
Nozze Aldobrandini, Vatican, 

76. 
Nuremberg, school of, 238, 

239. 
Ny-Cadsberg Collectioo. 52. 
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o. 

Oalh of the HoraNt, DtmA, 

293. 
Obelisb.10. 
OcteTiiM. knd ol. 90. 
OdaU$queSt Ingres, 305. 
(EjoaauoM, 42. 
Oghre, the. 1 13. 
Ofiver, Imac, 297. 
Olympla, Manet. 313. 
Ofympia, temple ol, 42, 52. 
Open Howe. Parn. 143. 
Opie.299. 

Orantet. statues of, 40. 
Orcfaafdsoii. 324. 
Orientalists. 310. 
Oileans, Duke ol. 219. 
Oiley. Baiendt van. 226. 
Orpin. 326. 
Onrieto. 87. 156. 
Oss/an, 303. 
Oslade. A. Van. 262. 
Ouless.324. 
Ouwaler. Albeit Van. 221. 

223. 
Ombeck.320. 



P. 

Padua, school of, 166. 
Paele : see Canon o. d. Paele. 
Pseooios ci Mende. Thiaoe, 
44. 



Pajcolosi, tfa^ 101. 
i Juslioe, 
146. 



Palais de 



Brussels, 



Palais des Machines. 144. 
Palladio. Andrea. 133. 
Pallas Athene. 43. 
Palma. Vecchio. 177. 
Palmsna. temple of, 90. 
Panselinos, die "Raphad of 

Athos," 102. 
Pantheon in Rome, 69; Paris, 

140. 
Papyrus, die, in Egyptian art, 

21. 
Parisian Renaissance, 219. 
Parliament, Houses of, Loodoo, 

146. 
Parma Cathedral, 21 3, 21 5. 
Parnassus, RaiJiael. 199. 
Pardiasius, 59, 76. 
Parthenon, the, 16, 46-54. 
Pater, 290. 
Paternal Curse, Greuze, 261, 

294. 



Pausanias, 44, 57. 

PaviOan de Maisan, 136; de 

Sully, 139. 
Pelopoonesian War, 56. 
Penldicus, quarry of, 37. 
Perder, 136. 

Peigamun, school of, 67~o9. 
Perides, 47-46, 56. 
P^rigord, caves, 7 ; sdwol, 1 12* 
P^ngueuz, 104. 
Perrault, Claude. 139. 
Penpal. Jean. 229. 
Peisepolis, palace of, 26. 
Peinan art, 26, 103. 
Perugia, school of, 193, 333. 
Pentgino: seeVannuod. 
Pesaro, Palazzo, 135. 
PestiUris de Jaffa, Gros, 303. 

305. 
Peter the Great, Falconet. 296. 
Petit Palais, Paris. 144. 
Petrie. FKnden. 14. 
Pettie. John. 325. 
Phsestus. palace of. 33. 
Phidias. 16. 45-^7. 52-55; 

work on die Parthenon. 47. 
Philip of Macedon. 67. 
Philippe le Boo. 216. 222. 
Philippe le Haidi, 193. 216. 

219. 
Philippe de Roune. 216. 
Phiiuophers, Rembrandt. 266. 
Phoenician art, 27. 26. 
Pietd, Michelangelo. 206; of 

Villeneuve. 226. 
Pienclonds. 117. 
Pietro of Verona. 219. 
PigaDe.2%. 
Pflon. Germun. 230. 
Pindar, Odes of. 41. 
Pintoricchio. 194-197. 
Piombo. Sebastiano del. 177, 

176.212. 
Piranesi. 292. 
Pisa. Cathedral of. 112. 
Pisanello. 192. 193. 
Pisano. Giovanni, 150, 153; 

NiccoU, 150. 
Piasarro,3l4. 323n. 
Pistoia, Cadiedral of, 158. 
Pitti Palace. Florence. 132. 
Place des Vosges. Paris, 136. 
Plague-stricken at Jaffa, Gros. 

303. 
Plato. 65. 
Pleirtairisme, 251. 313-316. 

323. 
Pointelin. 312. 
PolnttUlsme, 314n., 323. 
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64. 

Polished Stone Age. 10. 
PoUaiuolo. Antonio. 156. 
Polychromy. 329. 
Polyditus of Aigos. 45. 46. 

60. 
Polygnotus. woriu of. 59. 76. 
Pompei, 67. 93. 292. 
Pootoimo, 206. 
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